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•'  £  Conciudidfrom  cur  lajl  Nutnbtr,  3  •  *  ,  • ' 


iE  Hiftdry  of  •'Ancient  Logics  and  Metaphyfics,  of  whichi 
we  gave  an  account  in  oiir  'laft  Number,  is  'l 


followed, .  in . 

thefe  £irays,'-by  a  difcourfe.of  the  nature  of  that  imitation  which. 

place' in  whW are  called  the  Imitative  Arts.  ^ 

\  . 

‘V  .  ^  /  .  -  V  ’  . 

•:  'P . 'A.  R-  -T.  -I.-  •  r. .  -  c 

.  *  The*moft'pclrfeft  imitation,*  it  is^obferved  by-Pr.  Smithj^ 
of  an  obje£t  of  any  kind,  muft,.  in  all  cafes,  be  another  o^e£t. 
*.of  the  fame  kind,  made  as  exadly.  as.,poflible  after  .the  iame» 
‘  model.  What,  for  , exam  pie,  would  be  the.moft  perfeft  imi- 

*  tation  of  the  carpet  which  now  lies  before  me  f  Another  car* 

*  pet,  certainly,  wrought  as  exa£lly  as  poflible  after., the  fame 
‘  pattern.  But,  whatever  pight  be  the  merit  or  beauty  of  this 
‘  fecond  carpet,  it  would  not  be  fuppofed  to  derive  any  from  the 
^  circumftarice  of  .  its  having  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  firfl. 
•^'This;circumftancc  of  its  being  not  an  original,  but  a  copy,. 
‘  would  even  ^be  confidered  as.fome  diminution  of  that  merit. 

‘  In  objedls  of  ftill  greater  importance^  this  exa£t,  or,  as  it 

*  would  be  called,  this  fervile  imitation,  would  be  confidered  as 
‘  the  moft  unpardonable.,blcmi(h.  To  build  another  St.  Peter*s.or 
^  St.  Paul*s  church,  of  exadlly  the  fame  dimenAons,  proportions^ 

*  and  ornaments,  witlf  the  prefent  buildings  at  Rome  or  Lon* 
‘  don,  w:ould  be  fuppofed  to  argue  fuch  a  miferable  barre^^fs 
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of  genius  and  invention  as  would  difgrace  the  moft  expenfivt 
•  magnificence. — The  exaft  refemblance  of  the  correfpondent 
‘  parts  of  the  fame  object  is  frequently  confidcred  as  a  beauty, 

^  and  the  want  of  it  as  a  deformity ;  as  in  the  correfpondent 
^  members  of  the  human  body,  and  the  oppofite  wings  of  the 
fame  building.  But,  in  obje£ls  of  the  fame  kind,  which,  in 
ot^er  refpeds,  are  regarded  as  altogether  feparate  and  uncon- 
jie^d,  this  exa£t  refemblance  is  feldom  confidered  as  a  beauty, 
nor  the  want  of  it  as  a  deformity.  A  man,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  ahorfe,  is  handfome  or  ugly,  each  of  them,  on  account 
of  his  own  intfinfic  beauty  or  deformity,  without  ^ny  regard 
to  their  refembling  or  not  refembling,  the  one  another  man, 
or  the  other  another  horfe. — Even  in  the  correfpondent  parts 
of  the  fame  object,  we  frequently  require  no  rnore  than  a  re 
femblance  in  the  general  outline.  In  the  correfpondent  parts 
of  a  room  we  frequently  hang  pictures  of  the  fame  fize ;  thofe 
pictures,  however,  refemble  one  another  in  nothing  but  the 
frame,  or  perhaps  in  the  general  charafter  of  the  fubjeft. 
i  Nobody  ever  thought  of  repeating  the  fame  pifture  in  each 
correfpondent  frame.— But  though  a  produftion  of  art  feldora 
derives  any  merit  from  its  refemblance  to  another  objetSt  of  the 
fame  kind,  it  frequently  derives  a  great  deal  from  its  refem¬ 
blance  an  of  a  different  kind,  whether  that  pbjed  be 
a  produdipn  of  art  or  of  nature.’ 

♦  In  painting,  the  imitation  frequently  pleafes,  though*  the  original 
objeft  be  indifferent,  or  even  offenfive.  In  ftatuary  and  fculpture  it 
is  otherwife.  The  imitation  feldom  pleafes,  unlefs  the  original  ob¬ 
jeft  be,  in  a  very  high  degree,  either  great,  or  beautiful,  or  interefting. 
A  but^cris-ftall,  or  a  kitchen-dreffer,  with  the  objefts  which  they 
commonly  prefent,  are  not  certainly  the  happieft  fubjefts,  even  for 
painting*  They  have, '  howe\  er,  been  reprefented  with  fo  much 
care  ai^  fuccefs  by  fome  Dutch  mafters,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  view 
the  piftures  without  fome  degree  of  pleafure.  They  would  be  moil 
abfurd  fabjefts  for  (lauiary  or  fculpture,  which  are,  however,  ca¬ 
pable  of  reprefeuting  them.  The  pifture  of  a  very  ugly  or  deformed 
span,  fuch  as  iSfop,  or  Scarron,  might  not  make  a  difagreeable 

Siece  pf  furniture.  The  llatue  certainly  would.  Even  a  vulgar  or- 
iopry.  man  qr  woman,  engaged  in  a  vulgar  ordinary  aftion,  like 
what  we  fee  with  fo  much  pleafure  in  the  piftures  of  Reipbrandt, 
would  be  too  mean  a  fubjeft  for  ftatuary.  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and 
A^IIo,  Venus  and  Diana,  the  Nymphs  and  the  Graces,  ^cchus, 
Mercury,  Antinops  and  Meleager,  the  miferable  death  of  Laocoon, 
the  melancholy  fate  of  the  children  of  Niobe,  the  Wreftlers,  the 
fighting,  the  dying  Gladiator,  the  figures  of  gods  and  goddefles,  of 
heroes  and  heroines,  the  moft  perfeft  forms  of  the  human  bodV) 
placed  either  in  the  nobleft  attitudes,  or  in  the  moft  interefting 
ations  which. the  buipaa  ixnaginatioa  is  capable  of  conceiving,  are 
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the  proper,  and  therefore  have  always  been  the  favourite,  fubjefls  of 
flatuary :  that  art  cannot,  without  degrading  itfelf,  ftoop  to  repre- 
fent  any  thing  that  is  oflenfive,  or  mean,  or  even  indifferent.  Paint^f 
ing  is  not  fo  difdainful;  and,  though  capable  of  reprefenting  the 
noblcft  objefts,  it  can,  without  forfeiting  its  title  to  pleafe,  fubmit  to 
imitate  thofe  of  a  much  more  humble  nature.  The  merit  of  the  imi¬ 
tation  alone,  and  without  any  merit  in  the  imitated  objcft,  is  capable 
of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  painting :  it  cannot  fupport  that  of 
flatuary.  There  would  feem,  therefore,  to  be  more  merit  in  the  one 
fpecies  of  imitation  than  in  the  other.’ 

In  ftatuary,  our  author  goes  on  to  obferve,  fcarcely  any 
drapery  is  agreeable.  The  belt  of  the  ancient  ftatues  were 
either  altogether  naked,  or  almoft  naked.  In  painting,  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  io  very  inferior  an  objedk  as  a  fuit  of  clothes,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  pleafing. 

*  Painting,  by  the  mere  force  and  merit  of  its  imitation,  can  ven¬ 
ture,,  without  the  hazard  of  difpleafing,  to  fubftitute,  upon  many  oc- 
cafions,  the  inferior  in  the  room  of  the  fuperior  objedt,  by  making 
the  one,  in  this  manner,  cover  and  entirely  conceal  a  great  part  of  the 
other.  Statuary  can  feldom  venture  to  do  this,  but  with  the  utmoil 
referve  and  caution ;  and  the  fame  drapery,  which  is  noble  and  mag¬ 
nificent  in  the  one  art,  appears  clumfy  and  awkward  in  the  other. 
Some  modern  artifts,  however,  have  attempted  to  introduce  into 
ftatuary  the  drapery  which  is  peculiar  to  painting.  It  naay  not,  per¬ 
haps,  upon  every  occafion,  be  quite  fo  ridiculous  as  the  marble  peri¬ 
wigs  in  Weftminfter  Abbey :  but,  if  it  dees  not  always  appear  clumfy 
and  awkward,  it  is  at  beft  always  infipid  and  uninterefting. 

*  It  is  not  the  want  of  colooring  which  hinders  many  things  from 

pleaftng  in  ftatuary  which  pleafe  in  painting ;  it  is  the  want  of  that 
degree  of  difparity  between  the  ^imitating  and  the  imitated  obji^i^ 
wUch  is  neceftary  in  order  to  render  interefting  the  iinltation  of 
objedl  which  is  itielf  not  interefting.  Colouring,  when  adefed ,  to 
ftatuary,  fo  far  from  increafing,  deftroys  almoft  entirely  the  pleafure 
which  we  receive  from  the  imitation ;  becaufe  it  takes  away  the  great 
fource  of  that  pleafure,  the  difparity  between  the  imitating  and  the 
imitated  objed."  .  .  ^ 

‘  Artificial  fruits  and  flowers  fometimes  imitate  fo  exafliy  the 
natural  objects  which  they  reprefent,  that'  they  frequently  deceive 
tu.  We  foon  grow  weary  of  them,  however ;  and  though  they  fccia 
to  want  nothing  but  the  frefhnefs  and  the  flavour  of  natural  fruits 
and  flowers,  we  cannot  pardon  them  in  the  fame  manner,  for  thus 
wanting  what  it  is  altogether  impoflible  they  ihould  have. ,  But  we 
do  not  grow  weary  of  a  good  flower  and  fruit- painting.  Such  imi¬ 
tations,  however,  never  deceive  us ;  their  refcmblance  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  objefts  Is  always  much  inferior  to  that  of  artificial  fruits  and 
flowers.’-  —  The  works  of  the  great  mafters  in  ftatuary  and  paint- 
never  produce  their  cfFeft  by  deception. — The  proper  pleaftirer 
which  we  derive  from  thofe  two  imitative  arts,  fo  far  from  being  the 
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^ffeftof  deception.  Is  altogether  incompatible  with  it.  That  pleafure 
is  founded  altogether  upon  our  wonder  at  feeing  an  objeA  of  one  kind 
reprefept  fo  well  an  objeA  of  a  different  kind,  and  upon  our  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  art  which  furmounts  fo  happily  that  difparity  which  na¬ 
ture  had  eftabiifhed  between  them. - The  pleafing  wonder  of  igno¬ 

rance  is  accompanied  with  the  Hill  more  pleafing  fatisfadion  of 
fcience.  We  wonder  and  are  amazed  at  the  effedt;  and  we  are 

ideafed  ourfelves,  and  happy  to  find,  that  we  can  comprehend,  in 
bme  mcafure,  how  that  wonderful  cffedl  is  produced.’ 

PART  II, 

*  •  After  the  pleafures  which  arife  from  the  gratification  of  the 
bodily  appetites,  there  feems  to  be  none  more  natural  to  man  than 
mufic  and  dancing.  In  the  progrefs  of  art  and  improvement,  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  firfl  and  earliefl  pleafures  of  his  own  invention; 
for  thofe  which  arife  from  the  gratification  of  the  bodily,  appetites 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  of  his  own  invention.  No  nation  has  yet  been 
difeovered  fo  uncivilifed  a$  to  be  altogether  without  them.  It 
feems  even  to  be  amongfl  the  moft  barbarous  nations  that  the  ufe 
and  praflice  of  them  is.  both  molt  frequent  and  moft  univerfal,  as 
among  the  negroes  of  Africa  and  the  favage  tribes  of  America.  In 
civilifed  nations,  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  have  very  little  leifurc, 
and  the  fuperior  ranks  have  many  other  amufements ;  neither  the 
6ne  nor  the  other,  therefore,  can  fpend  much  of  their  time  in  mufic 
and  dancing.  Among  favage  nations,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
have  frequently  great  intervals  of  leifure,  and  they  have  fcarce  any 
other ' amufement ;  they  naturally,  therefore,  fpend  a  great  part  of 
their  time  in  almoft  the  only  one  they  have.* 

'  ^  ——The  connefting  principle  between  thofe  two  arts  is  what  the 
ancients  called  Kythmus,  or  what  we.call  Time  or  Meafure. — The 
human  voice,  as  it  is  always  the  beft,  fo  it  would  naturally  be  the 
firft  and  earlieft  of  all  mufical  inftruments. — In  the  fucceflion  of  ages 
it  could  not  fail  to  occur,  that,  in  the  room  of  unmufical  words,  fuch 
as  our  fol-faing^  might  be  fubftituted  words  which  exprefted  fome 
fenfe  or  meaning,  and  of  which  the  pronunciation  might  coincide  as 
exaflly  with  the  time  and  meafure  of  the  tune,  as  that  of  the  mufical 
words  had  done  before.  Hence  the  origin  of  verfe  or  poetry.’ 

.  Dr.  Smith  goes  on  to  analyfe,  deferibe,  and  illuftrate,  the 
imitative  power  of  dancing  and  mufic. 

To  the  Eflay  on  the  Imitative  Arts  fome  obfervations  arc 
added  the  editors,  which  were  found  among  Dr.  Smith’s 
manufenp^  without  any  intimation  whether  they  were  in¬ 
tended  as  part 'of  this  or  of  a  different  efiay.  As  they  appeared 
too  valuable  to  be  fupprefledi  the  editors  availed  themfelves  of 
their  connexion  with  a  paflage  in  this  efiay,  and  therefore  have 
^nexed  them  to  it.  The  obfervations  are  entitled,  *  Of  the 
Affinity  between  Mufic,  Dancing,  and  Poetry.* 
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Thcfe  obferyations  are  followed  by  a  difcourfc  of  the  ‘  Affinity 
between  certain  Englifh  and  Italian  Verfes/ — Laftly,  the  vo- . 
lumc  is  concluded  with  an  eflay  on  the  ‘  External  Senfes:*  on 
which  fubjeft,  although  many  have  written,  Dr.  Smith  makes 
I  (bmc  obfervations*  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
^  any  where  elfe ;  and  others,  which,  though  not  new,  have  an 
^  air  of  novelty  from  the  connexion  in  which  he  introduces,  and 
I  the  perfpicuity  with  which  he  unfolds  and  illuftrates  them. 

_ _ 

In  thefe  pofthumous,  as  in  all  his  other  works.  Dr.  Smith 
appears  in  the  light  of  a  very  learned  man,  a  philofophical  critic^ 
and  obferver  on  the  acSIions  of  men,  and  the  condu£f  of  the 
mind.  Criticifm,  in  his  hands,  is  a  developement  and  difplay,  a 

1^  picture  of  the  foul  of  man.  Like  Plato  and  Xenophon,  and  all 
the  elder  Platonifts,  and  particularly  like  Socrates,  a  philofopher 
though  not  an  author,  he  draws  his  (ketches  lively  and  warm, ' 
diredtly  from  real  life  and  living  manners.  He  paflTes  on,  in  the‘ 
way  of  analyfls,  from  things  particular  and  obvious,  to  things’ 
general  and  more  remote,  but  not  lefs  certain,  with  the  greateft 
eafe  as  well  as  dignity  of  tranfltion  ;  and  he  is  not  more  diftin- 
guilhed  by  a  natural  and  juft  mode  of  inveftigation,  than  by  a 
fingular  felicity  in  arranging,  expounding,  and  illuftrating,  truth* 
He  is  moft  attentive,  in  general,  to  drift  grammatical  conftruc-* 
tion,  a  matter  indifpenfably  necefTary  in  all  philofophy,  particu- 
larly  that  of  the  mind  ;  though,  in  a  few  inftances,  we  find  even 
Dr.  Smith  napping  in  point  of  grammar.  For  example  :  ‘  The 
^  difference  between  real  and  falfe  jewels  is  what  even  the  expe-* 

‘  rienced  eye  of  a  jeweller  can  fometimes  with  difficulty  diftin- 
‘  gui(h,*  p.  I43,  1.  15.  Dr.  Smith  did  not  mean  to  exprefs  that  . 
this  cou/J  be  dillinguiftied,  though  with  difficulty ;  but  that  it  was 
a  matter  that  could  not  be  diftinguifhed  without  difficulty. 

In  thefe  elTays  we  recognife,  in  many  inftances,  fuch  a  fimi- 
larity  of  fentiments  and  trains  of  thinking,  as  might  be  expefted 
in  the  writings  of  men  nearly  cotemporaries,  and  connefted  by 
vicinity  of  fituation,  and  focial  and  philofophical  intercourfe.  In 
reading  thefe  elTays  we  recolleft  that  Dr.  Smith  was  of  the  re- 
fpediable  fchool  of  Edinburgh’;  of  the  academy  that  bred  Mr.Hume, 
Lord  Kaims,  Mr.  Millar  of  Glafgow,  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  Mr.  Alifon,  who  has  (hewn,  at  much  greater  length  than 
Dr.  Smith  as  he  was  led  to  greater  length  by  his  dedgn),  how 
in  matters  of  tafte,  we  are  influenced  by  cuftom  and 
■•ous  habitual  affociations. 


•f. 
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Art.  II.  A  Sketch  the  Philofophy  of  Dr,  Kant^  Profejfor  of 
Philofophy  at  the  Univerjity  at  Konigjberg  in  Prujfxa,  By  a 
Difcipli  of  Kanfs. 

[  Continued  from  our  Sketch  on  that  Subject  fubjoined  to  our  Account 
•  of  Dr,  QrKeeffe^s  EJfay  on  the  Progref  of  Human  XJnderJland^ 
ingj  being  the  XV  11th  At  tide  in  our  l^umber  for  December  Ictji*] 

Fundamental  Principles  of  pure  Practical  Reason. 

DEFINITION. 

^HOSE  general  praftical  principles,  which  in  forming  and 
following  I  can  acknowledge  as  praftically  neceflary  only 
for  myfelf,  are  maxims  \  but  thofe  I  acknowledge  as  practically 
neceflary  for  the  will  of  every  rational  being,  merely  as  fuch,  and 
without  any  other  condition  than  his  exiftence,  are  laws. 

'  '  PROPOSITION  I. 

All  thofe  pra£lical  principles,  which  fuppofe  a  certain  objeH 
(matter)  of  vdition  for  their  motive,  are  empirical  and  unfit  for 
practical  laws. 

By  matter  of  the  appctiting  power  I  underftand  an  objctl 
whofe  .exiftence  is  defired.  If  the  defire  for  that  objefl  precedes 
the  pradlical  rule,  and  is  the  condition  for  adopting  that  rule  as 
a  Kneral  pradlical  principle,  then  I  fay, 

Firft,  That  principle  is  always  an  empirical  one  ;  becaufe  the 
motive  of  the  will  is,  in  that  cafe,  the  reprefentation  of  an  ob¬ 
ject,  and  that  particular  relation  of  it  to  the  fubje£t  which  de« 
termines  his  will  to  the  realifing  of  this  objeft.  Such  a  relation 
•  is  called  the  pleafure  at  or  of  the  exiftence  of  the  objeft.  That 
pleafure  Ihould,  therefore,  in  the  prcfent  cafe,  be  prefuppofed  as 
the  condition  of  the  poffibility  of  the  determination  of  the  will. 
But  it  is  quite  impoflible  to  know  of  the  reprefentation  or  idea 
of  whatever  a  (determined)  objetl,  a  priori^  if  that  reprefenta¬ 
tion  will  be  accompanied  by,  or  excite  pleafure  or  pain,  or 
be  totally  indififerent.  Of  courle  the  motive  can  be  no  other 
than  an  empirical  one ;  and  fuch  muft  likewife  be  the  pradlical 
material  principle,  which  fuppofed  that  motive  as  the  con¬ 
dition. 

Secondly,  A  principle  which  is  founded  only  upon  the  fub- 
jeftive  receptivity  for  pleafure  or  pain  (a  receptivity  which  can 
only  be  known  a  pojieriori^  and  not  as  equally  belonging  to 
every  xrtional  being),  may  ferve  very  well  for  that  fubjedl  pcf 

fieffing  that  receptivity  for  a  maxim,  but  even  for  that  fubjed 

not 
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not  for  a  law,  as  being  deftitute  of  objeSive  neceflify,  which 
can  only  be  known  a  priori  %  and  fuch  a  principle  can  therefore 
never  do  for  a  law. 

PROPOSITION  ir. 

t  * 

All  the  material  pra£lical  principles  are,  as  fuch,  of  the  faine 
fpecies,  and  are  all  belonging  to  the  general  principle  of  felf- 
love  or  felf-bappinefs. 

If  the  pleafure  ariAng  from  the  reprefentation  of  the  exigence 
of  any  thing  (hall  be  the  motive  of  the  deAre  .for  it,  that  plea¬ 
fure  rriuft  be  founded  upon  the  receptivity  of  the  fuWe£l,  as  i#- 
pending  upon  the  exiftence  of  an  objed,.and  therefore  belongs 
»to  the  province  of  fenfe  (feeling),  and  not  to  that  of  the  under- 
(landing,  whofe  proper  buAnefs  confifts  in  (the  a£live)  relating 
given  reprefentations  to  an  obje£t  by  rhearis  of  conceptions  ;  but 
not  fo  the  fabje£l  by  means  of  (paffive)  fenfatioris.  That  plea¬ 
fure  of  courfe  becomes  only  praAical  becaufe  the  agreeable  fen- 
fation  which  the  fubje«Sl  expefls  from  the  realiAng  of  the  obje^ 
is  the  motive  of  the  will.  But  the  confcioufneTs  of  a  rational 
being  of  the  agreeablenefs  of  his  life,  which  fhaill  go  along  un¬ 
interruptedly  with  his  whole  exiftence  (future  life  makes  here  no 
difference),  is  happtnefs^  and  the  principle  which  makes  happl- 
nefs  (without  any  reftri6iion,  as,  viz.  the  worthinefs  of  bap- 
pinefs)  the  fupreme  motive  of  our  will,  and  the  primum  mo¬ 
bile  of  all  our  aftions — is  the  principle  of  felf-love.  Of  courfe 
all  material  principles  which  let  the  motive  in  the  pleafure  or 
pain  at  the  exiftence  of  an  obje£l,  are  of  one  and  the  fame 
fpecics,  equally  belonging  to  the  principle  of  felf-love  or  fclf- 
happinefs.  ’ 

COROLLARIUM. 

AH  the  material  praflical  rules  fef  the  motive  of  the  will  in 
that  which  is  called  the  facultas  appetendi  inprior ;  and  if  there 
Ihould  be  no»  pure  formal  laws  for  the  will,  which  w^re  alone 
fufficient  to  move  him,  there  would  be  no  facultas  appetendi  fu^ 
perior  in  man. — Reafon  would  not  be  praiSical  (legiflative)  in 
hsm,  and  would  on\y  ferve  the  fame  purpofes  (though  upon  the 
whole  much  worfe)  as  inftindt  docs  by  animals. 

PROPOSITION  III. 

If  a  rational  being  will  conAder  or  think  his  maxims  as  ge- 
ttcral  praftical  laws,  he  can  think  them  only  as  fuch  principles 
I  which  contain  their  motive  not  in  their  matter  but  in  their 
firm. 
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The  matter  of  a  pradical  principle  is  the  object  of  the  will. 
That  c.bje£l  cither  is  his  motive  or  it  is  not.  In  the  firft  cafe^ 
the  rule  would  be  reftrained  by  or  to  an  empirical  condition  (the 
relation  of  the  moving  reprefentation  to  the  feeling  of  pleafure 
or  pain),  and  would  be  therefore  no  law.  But  if  you  abfirad 
from  a  law  all  its  matter,  that  is,  every  determined  object  of 
the  will  as  his  motive,  nothing  remains  except  the  mere  form  ^ 
a  general  legijlati$n:  A  rational  being  can  therefore  either  not 
think  at  all  his  fubjeflive  pradlical  principles  (maxims)  as  ge. 
neral  laws,  or  he  mult  fuppofe  that  their  mere  form  (which 
qualifies  them  for  a  general  legiflation)  makes  them  general 
lawt. 

PROBLEM  I. 

Suppofing  that  the  mere  legiflative  form  of  the  maxim  fliouM 
be  the  fuiEcient  motive  of  a  will,  to  find  the  property  of  fuch  a 
will,  as  is  moveable  by  fuch  a  motive. 

As  the  legiflative  form  of  a  maxim  can  only  be  reprefented 
by  pure  reafon,  and  can  never  become  an  objedi  (of  fenfe*), 
and  is  therefore  not  belonging  to  appearances  (phenomena)-*- 
the  reprefentation  of  that  legiflative  form  as  determining  the 
will,  differs  from  all  other  determinations  of  the  occurrences  in 
nature,  according  to  their  law  of  caufality.  In  the  laft  cafe,  the 

*  That  form  can  be  as  little  given  in  a  reprefentation^  as  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  ftrait  line,  or  that  of  a  triangle,  can  be  given  by  a  fingle 
Teprefentation,  or  exhaufted  by  a  certain  finite  number  of  them.— 
The  eriginal  in  morals  (as  in  pure  mathematics)  is  neither  a  horyi 
neither  a  feeling — it  is  a  principle  par  excellence. — The  miftake  fomc 
moral  philofophers  made  in  refped  to  moral  feelings,  is  now  perfedly 
cleared  up  by  Kant’s  analyfis  of  ejiime. — ^The  mySical  language  ufed 
by  ?lato^  and  by  many  other  wife  men  and  fools,  upon  the  topic  of 
frineipUii  is  not  only  fufceptible  of  a  mild  and  clear  interpretation 
(a  part  of  which  is  given  by  Kant),  but  the  natural  fymbolic  of  cer¬ 
tain  mcral  truths  can  even  be  followed  to  its  very  feeds,  if  wc 
compare  that  poetry  with  that  of  the  Efoterics  of  our  prefent  time 
(I  know  cf  nope  except  the  Germans),— The  underjianding  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  in  pure  mathematics  (e.  g.  geometry),  and  the  poffejjing  of  it 
in  morals,  is,  in  both  cafes,  nothing  but  the  confeioufnefs  of  the 
ielf-poflef&ng  of  a  power  to  produce,  as  it  were,  in  given  matter  or 
powers  (in  the  external  or  internal  fenfe,  fancy,  heart,  finger,  &c. 
more  or  lefs  perfect  copies  of  that  original.  But  the  generic  (g^Q^* 
rating,  form-giving,  organifing,  if  you  will)  principle  cannot  be 
given  away  by  thofc  copies,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  prove  jcUi 
again.  Set.  Sec.  Painters  and  artifls  tell  us  of  a  fimilar  tool  floating 
in  their  mind ;  but  that  idol’s  form  is  not  communicable  :  whereas* 
on  the  contrary,  the  ideal  of  reafon  is  ccmmunipable  ;  what  belongs 
to  its  ferm  at  Icafl,  though  its  moving  power  is  not«-as  being  ful- 
ceptible  of  infinite  degrees. 

deternainating 
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determinating  thing  is  always  another  preceding  appearance  itfclf 
(either  in  the  external  or  internal  fenfe).  But  in  the  cafe  before 
us,  the  moving  principle  can  never  appear  as  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  appearances  itfelf. — If  therefore  no  other  determining  nrin- 
ciple  of  the  will  can  ferve  him  as  a  law  than  the  general  le- 
giflative  form,  fuch  a  will  muft  be  thought  to  be  totally  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  law  of  the  mechanifm  of  appearances.  Such  an 
independency  is  called  in  the  ftridleft  (tranfcendcntal) 

fenfe*.  Of  courfe  a  will,  to  vi’hom  the  mere  Icgiflative  form 
of  the  maxim  alone  can  ferve  for  a  law,  muft  be  a  free  will. 

PROBLEM  II. 

Suppofing  a  will  to  be  free,  to  find  the  law  which  alone  can 
nccelTarily  determine  it. 

The  matter  of  the  pra£Hcal  law,  that  is  an  obje£l  of  the 
maxim,  can  never  be  given  otherwife  than  empirically.  But 
the  free  will,  as  independent  of  empirical  conditions  (appear¬ 
ances,' belonging  to  the  fenfual  world — mundus  phenomenon- 
external  and  internal  fenfe  together),  cannot  be  determined  by 
the  matter  of  the  law,  which  neverthelefs  muft  contain  its  mo¬ 
tive.  And  as  in  the  law,  except  its  matter,  nothing  is  con¬ 
tained  but  the  general  legal  or  legiflative  form,  it  is  undoubtedly 
that  very  form  in  the  maxim  which  alone  can  be  a  motive  for 
that  will. 

Fundamental  Law  of  pure  Pradlical  Reafon. 

*  A<ft  fo,  that  the  maxim  of  thy  will  may  always  be  fit  for  a 

*  principle  of  a  general  legiflation  f/ 

_  CORALLARIUM. 

•  How  that  freedom  confifts  with  the  invulnerability  of  the  chain 
of  appearances  (both  in  the  external  and  internal  fenfe) — how  the 
inechanifm  of  nature,  and  the  moral  imputability,  are  not  only  in 
praxi,  but  likewife  in  theory,  confifting  one  with  the  other— was  an 
enigma  never  yet  fairly  refolved  by  the  fpcculative  philofophers. 
This  folution,  without  which  all  fpeculacion  inevitably,  if  pulhed  far 
enough,  muft  come  to  the  fpinolifm,  was  firft  given  by  Kant  in  his 
Theory  of  Space  and  Time,  and  of  the  Underltanding. 

t  Can  I  will  that  the  maxim  of  my  aftion  (hall  become  a  general 
law — as  it  were  a  law  of  nature? — if  not,  my  maxim  is  morally 
wrong.— It  is  eafy  to  (hew  that  reafon  has  here  a  fyftem  of  rational 
beings,  as  its  ideal,  in  view  (fummum  bonum — kingdom  of  heaven  of 
the  Chriftians),  where  every  one  is  lawgiver  and  citizen  in  the  mean 
tunc,  and  follows  no  other  law  than  which  he  gives  himfelf.— 
There  is  likewife  another  formula  deducibJe  from  the  given,  viz, 

*  Ad  fo,  that  you  ufe  always  humanity  (reafonabie  nature),  both  in 

*  you  and  in  every  other,  as  the  end,  and  never  as  meie  means*— 
l>ieaufi  the  reafonahle  nature  (I)  exijls  as  end  fr  itfelf ;  which  reftrains, 
^crcforc,  all  poflible  voluntary  ends  we  may  have  in  view.-^Ii  h^ 
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CORALLARIUM. 

Pure  rcafon  is  for  iifelf  pradlical,  and  gives  (to  man)  a  gene. 
>al  law,  which  we  call  the  moral  law. 

PROPOSITION  IV. 

The  autonomy  of  the  will  is  the  only  principle  of  moral  lawj 
and  their  correfpondent  duties.  On  the  contrary,  all  heteronmj 
of  the  will  forms  not  only  no  obligation,  but  is  totally  contrarj 
to  its  principle,  and  to  thofe  of  morality.  The  only  principle 
of  morality  confifts  in  the  irldependency  of  the  will  from  al 
matter  of  the  law  (v.  a  defired  object),  and  in  its  being  deter, 
mined  by  the  general  legiflative  form  of  which  a  maxim  muftbc 
capable.  The  firft  is  freedom  in  the  negative  \  the  fecond, 
i.  e.  the  proper  legijlation  of  pure  and,  as  fuch,  praftical  reafon, 
is  freedom  in  pojitive  fenfe.  The  moral  law  exprefles,  therefore, 
nothing  but  the  autonomy  of  pure  pra£lical  reafon,  that  is,  of 
freedom  ;  and  freedom  is  the  formal  condition  of  all  maxims  un. 
der  which  alone  they  can  correfpond  and  be  conform  to  the 
fupreme  praftical  law.  If,  therefore,  the  matter  of  the  will 
(objedi  of  a  defire)  enters  the  law  zs'the  condition  of  its  poJJibilitj^ 
beteronomy  of  will  is  produced ;  that  is,  dependency  of  the  will 
of  the  mechanifm  of  natural  appearances,  to  follow  fome  foreign 
impulfe  or  inclination,  and  the  will  (the  rational  being)  does  not 
give  the  law  to  himfelf  %  but  only  the  rule  for  following  rea- 
fonably  a  pathological  law  (prudency).  But  the  maxim,  which, 
in  that  manner,  can  never  contain  the  general  law-^giving  form, 
brings  along  with  itfelf  not  only  no  obligation,  but  is  in  direct 
oppofition  to  the  principle  of  pure  pradlical  reafon,  and  contrarj 
to  the  true  moral  intention  or  difpofition  of  the  mind.  The  (ex- 
ternal)  adlion  may  be  as  legal  as  it  will. 

To  compare  the  better  our  formal  fupreme  principle  of  pure 
pradlical  rcafon  (as  autonomy  of  the  will)  with  all  the  materii 
principles  of  morality  which  were  tried  till  now,  we  (hall  re* 
prefent  the  lad  in  a  table,  which  contains  all  poffible  materia 
principles,  and  (hews  us,  at  once,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  find 
another  fundamental  principle  for  morals  than  ours, 

no  market  price,  no  price  of  afFcdion,  /.  e.  no  mere  relative  worth, 
but  carries  its  abfolute  worth  in  itfelf ;  is  therefore  alone  the  objefi  of 
(even  involuntary)  ejilmt. — The  fubjeft  of  the  moral  law  (perfen)^ 
alone  the  objedl  of  eftime,  which  never  can  be  applied  to  things. 

•  It  becomes  fceled  (blind)  necefiity,  inftcad  of  acknowledge 
(feen)  nccedity. — A  power  is  free  in  its  adlion  if  it  can  follow  lU 
proper  law. — The  exercife  of  the  intelleftual  power  is  always  (i® 
thinking  and  doing),  by  its  very  nature,  accompanied  with  the  cen* 
fdoufnefs  of  fpontancity — U  , 
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•  • 

Praiilcal  material  Motives  in  the  Principle  of  Morality^  arty 


SUBJECTIVE. 


External.  Internal.  Internal.  External. 

du^thn*  Jf^tution,  Feeling,  Feeling,  and  Cruputy  2nd  all  the 

{(mtaigne.  Mandnyille,  Epicurus,  Hufehrfon,  Sttneiam,  ^  Theological  Moralills* 

I  This  (ketch  of  Profeflbr  Kant^s  Moral  Philofophy,  will  probably 
k  thought,  by  moft  of  our  readers,  to  need  illuftiation.  A  greater 
multiplicity  of  words  might,  perhaps,  ferve  only  to  render  the 
lubjed  more  obfeure.  We  do  not  pretend,  in  this  place,  to  give 
bny  comment  on  Dr.  Kant’s  philofophy.  The  notes  fubjoined  to 
[his  (ketch  are  all  of  them  written  by  the  author  of  that  (ketch« 
After  finifhing  the  abridgement  or  analyfis  of  Kant’s  fyftem,  in 
pis  own  terms,  we  (hall  make  fome  remarks  on  it  of  our  own# 
In  the 'mean  time,  we  have  to  fay  to  our  readers,  that  this  fyftem 
[las  gained  many  cnthufiaftic  admirers  in  Germany. 

To  be  continued,  j 

Art.  III.  Phyfiological  Refearches  into  the  moji  important  Parts 
of  the  Animal  Economy,  Demonjlrating,^  1,  That  the  prefent 
Opinion  concerning  the  Ufe  of  the  Lymphatic  Syjhm  is  erroneous^ 
and  that  it  does  not  terminate  in  the  Thoracic  DuFi,  II,  The 
Difeovery  of  the  great  Importance  and  Ufe  of  the  Lymph^  of  the 
Lymphatic  Glands^  and  of  the  Lymphatic  Syjiem,  III,  From  the 
Difeovery  of  the  Ufe  of  the  Lymphatic^Syfiem  it  is  demonjirated 
how  Poifonsy  c,  may  be  either  received  or  prevented  from  enter 
ing  into  the  Circulation  by  Abforption,  IP,  The  Difeovery  of  the 
Ufe  of  the  Brain  and  its  Continuations y  its  Connexion  with  the 
NerveSy  and  with  the  Lymphatic  Syjiem,  By  Benjamin  HurnpagCm 
pp.  282.  8vo.  Murray  and  Highley.  London,  1794. 

pvN  reading  our  author’s  title,  we  entertained  a  hope  that, 
^  by  perufing  the  work,  we  (bould  make  fome  addition  to 
our  ftock  of  phyfiological  knowledge,  and  find  fome  new  illuf- 
tration  of  the  actions  of  a  fyftem  which,  even  at  this  day,  re¬ 
main  involved  in  much  darknels  and  obfeurity;  we  mean,  the 
'adions  of  the  abforbing  fyftem.  But,  alas  !  a  mountain  was  in 
labour,  and  it  brought  forth  a  moufe  ! 

^  Now,  as  the  author  informs  us  that  *  it  is  a  duty  which 
*  every  man  owes  to  fociety,  to  point  out  error  wherever  he 
‘  finds  it,’  he  will,  without  doubt,  excufe  us  if  we  now  point 
^t  fome  of  his  own  errors.  But  we  (ball  firft  inform  the 
reader,  that  the  chief  intention  of  the  publication  now  under 
4  confideration 
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confideration  is  to  deny  the  exiftcnce  of  the  lymphatic  abforb,  | 
ing  fyftem,  and  its  termination  in  the  thoracic  duft,  althougi  - 
iacknowledged  and  demonftrated  by  the  moft  eminent  anato.  I 
mifts  j  and  to  introduce,  as  he  tells  us,  a  new  fyjiem  of  lym,  ^ 
phatics  arifing  from  the  heart,  and  terminating  in  all  furfaccs  i| 
and  cavities,  &c.  &c.‘  How  far  he  has  fuccceded  in  his  endea.  S 
vours,  we  ftiall  now  go  on  to  inquire.  p 

In  page  31  Mr.  Humpage,  anxious  to  eftablifti  his  imaginary 
fyftem  of  lymphatic  veflTels,  and  to  prove  that  thofe  hitherto  1 
acknowledged  do  not  terminate  in  the  thoracic  du6f,  afles  the  J 
following  queftion,.  which  the  moft  ignorant  tyro  can  anfwer, 
although  by  no  means  to  his  fatisfaftion.  ‘  But  if  the  thoracict.; 
^  du£l  be  the  trunk  of  the  abforbent  (yftem,  why  not  ir^eft 

•  that,  and  fo  fill  the  whole  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  at  once,  as 

‘  we  do  the  blood- veflcls  from  their  trunks  If  he  was  ac.^l 
quainted  with  the  ftru6ture  of  the  abforbing  (yftem,  he  wouldli. 
know,  that,  from  the  pofition  of  the  valves,  no  injedtion  can! I 
pafe  from  the  trunk  into  the  branches  of  this  (yftem,  excepting 
in  a  difeafed  or  collapfed  ftate  of  the  valves:  he  would  alfo 
know,  that  the  lymphatic  abforbing  veflels  are  eafily  demon- ? 
ftrated  to  terminate  in  the  thoracic  du6l.  But  the  truth  is,  hc^ 
confounds  lymphatic  arteries  with  the  lymphatic  abforbing 
vclTels ;  and  between  them  he  attempts  to  form,  what  he  calls, 
the  new  lymphatic  fyftem. 

In  different  parts  of  the  work  the  author,  with  all  the  know- 
ledge  of  a  man  completely  unacquainted  with  the  fubjeif,  treats 
of  tranfudation,  abforption,  lymphatic  glands,  &c. ;  and,  by 
way  of  (hewing  his  phyfiological  knowledge,  tells  us,  that  the 
brain  is  a  lymphatic  gland,  and  the  nerves  its  lymphatic  velTclsi 
that  the  fpleen  is  a  lymphatic  gland  \  that  the  proftate  gland  nou- 
rifhes  the  urethra  and  penis,  &c.  &c. 

In  p.  88  he  obferves,  ‘  the  mefenteric  glands  are,  in  general, 

•  of  a  loofe  texture,  as  they  let  the  injedions  pafs  readily  into 

*  the  inteftines;  and  in  diarrhoeas,  the  blood  paffes  through 

*  thefe  glands  into  the  inteftines,  which  does  not  arife  from 

•  rupture  or  ulcer.*  Here  the  reader  will  naturally  fmilc,  anJ 
immediately  fee  that  the  author  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
itrudture  of  tbe  mefentery,  and  the  ufes  of  its  glands. 

After  mentioning  that  the  lymphatic  glands  were  formed  of  a 
convoluted  arterial  branch,  and  that  their  ufe  was  for  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  lymph  from  the  blood,  he  proceeds,  p.  ic6,  ‘  alter 
^  thefe  glands  are  fo  formed  by  the  artery,  the  artery  then  dh 
‘  Vides  anafinmfes^  and  the  fame  vejfels  immediately  become  a  fyp^ 

‘  of  lymphatic  veffeU\  which,  as  they  extend,  become  fo  ex- 
^  tremcly  minute,  as  not  to  be  poffibly  diftinguiflied  by  the 

*  naked  eye  ;  and  io  this  fiate  they  unite^  and  form  the  different 
^  parts  of  the  bodyj  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the  periofteum, 
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confideration  is  to  deny  the  cxiftence  of  the  lymphatic  abforb, 
ing  fyftcm,  and  its  termination  in  the  thoracic  duft,  although 
'acknowledged  and  demonftrated  by  the  nioft  eminent  anato, 
mills ;  and  to  introduce,  as  he  tells  us,  a  new  fyjiem  of  lyiD, 
phatics  ariilng  from  the  heart,  and  terminating  in  all  Airfaces 
and  cavities,  &c.  &c.*  How  far  he  has  fuccccded  in  his  endea. 
vours,  we  ftall  now  go  on  to  inquire. 

In  page  31  Mr.  Humpage,  anxious  to  ellablilh  his  imaginary 
fyftem  of  lymphatic  veflels,  and  to  prove  that  thofe  hitherto 
acknowledged  do  not  terminate  in  the  thoracic  du6l,  aflcs  the 
following  queftion,  which  the  mod  ignorant  tyro  can  anfwer, 
although  by  no  means  to  his  fatisfaftion.  ‘  But  if  the  thoracic 
^  du£l  be  the  trunk  of  the  abforbent  fyftem,  why  not  injeft 
•  that,  and  fo  fill  the  whole  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  at  once,  as 
‘  we  do  the  blood-veflcls  from  their  trunks  If  he  was  ac¬ 


quainted  with  the  ftrudure  of  the  abforbing  fyftem,  he  would 
know,  that,  from  the  pofition  of  the  valves,  no  injedlion  can 
pafe  from  the  trunk  into  the  branches  of  this  fyftem,  excepting 
in  a  difeafed  or  collapfed  (late  of  the  valves :  he  would  alfo 
know,  that  the  lymphatic  abforbing  veflels  are  eafily  demon, 
ftrated  to  terminate  in  the  thoracic  du6l.  But  the  truth  is,  he 
confounds  lymphatic  arteries  with  the  lymphatic  abforbing 
veflels ;  and  between  them  he  attempts  to  form,  what  he  calls, 
the  new  lymphatic  fyftem. 

In  different  parts  of  the  work  the  author,  with  all  the  know, 
ledge  of  a  man  completely  unacquainted  with  the  fubjedl,  treats 
of  tranfudation,  abforption,  lymphatic  glands,  &c. ;  and,  by 
way  of  Ihevving  his  phyfiological  knowledge,  tells  us,  that  the 
brain  is  a  lymphatic  gland,  and  the  nerves  its  lymphatic  veflels; 
that  the  fpleen  is  a  lymphatic  gland ;  that  the  proftate  gland  nou- 
rifhes  the  urethra  and  penis,  &c.  &c. 

In  p.  88  he  obferves,  ‘  the  mefenteric  glands  are,  in  general, 

*  of  a  loofe  texture,  as  they  let  the  injedions  pafs  readily  into 

*  the  inteftines;  and  in  diarrhoeas,  the  blood  palTes  through 

*  thefe  glands  into  the  inteftines,  which  does  not  arife  from 

*  rupture  or  ulcer.*  Here  the  reader  will  naturally  fmile,  and 
immediately  fee  that  the  author  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
ilrudure  of  tbe  mefentery,  and  the  ufes  of  its  glands. 

After  mentioning  that  the  lymphatic  glands  were  formed  of  a 
convoluted  arterial  branch,  and  that  their  ufe  was  for  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  lymph  from  the  blood,  he  proceeds,  p.  ic6,  ‘  after 

*  thefe  glands  are  fo  formed  by  the  artery,  the  artery  then  di^ 
‘  vides  anaji^mofesy  and  the  fame  veJpU  immediately  become  a  fyp^ 

*  of  lymphatic  vejfels^  which,  as  they  extend,  become  fo  ex- 
^  tremely  minute,  as  not  to  be  poffibly  diftinguilhed  by  the 

*  naked  eye ;  and  in  this  flate  they  unite^  and  form  the  different 
^  parts  of  the  body;  fuch,  for  inlUnce,  as  the  periofteum, 
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pleura,  mediaftinum,  peritonzum,  adipofe  membrane,  cutis,  &c. 
^ow,  1  atn  induced  to  believe,  that  all  thefe  parts  of  the 
body,  juft  mentioned,  are  formed  from  the  cxtenfion  of  the 
lymphatic  vcflels.'  O  moft  accurate  anatomift !  O  moft  ex- 
nfive  fyftem ! — Our  author,  having  afterted  that  the  ufe  of 
e  lymphatic  glands  was  for  fecreting  lymph  from  the  blood, 
fometimes  puzzled  to  Hnd  a  number  fufficient  for  his  purpofe  j 
t  he  foon  remedies  this  defc£l  by  means  of  a  few  arterial 
anches,  which  he,  with  wonderful  facility,  twifts,  tortures, 
d  convolutes ;  and,  at  laft,  by  the  magical  power  of  his 
agination,  converts  into  lymphatic  glands,  glandular  coats, 
embranes,  &c.  &c. 

Pai^e  1 29  Mr.  Humpage  fays,  that  the  lymphatic  veflels  (ariftng 
m  the  arteries,  which  the  reader  muft  know  are  the  veftels 
ich  bring  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  different  parts  of 
e  body,  to  mufcles,  membranes,  &c.),  having  carried  the 
linph  from  the  blood  for  the  nourifliment  of  the  different  parts, 
fier wards  become  mere  empty  tubesy  and  when  in  fuch  a,  ftate 
hey  then  become  a  fyjiem  of  ahforhenU.'  Now,  we'lhbuld  be 
d  to  know,  how  fluids,  if  abforbed  by  thefe  veffels,'  could 
fs  into  the  ffanguinary.  fyftem  contrary  to  the  arterial  ftream, 
ich  would  be  conftantly  oppofing  their  entrance  and  paflage. 
t  this  author  thinks  nothing  of  inverting  nature’s  laws,  pro- 
ing  he  can  turn  her  towards  his  favourite  fyftem.  And  we 
nil  confefs,  that  he  poffeffes  no  inconfiderable  powers  for  this 
jiprpofe.  For,  in  the  courfe  of  his  refearches,  we  perceive 
ifcry  part  of  the  human  fabric  obedient  to  his  command :  veflels 

Xing  into  exiftence  which  before  were  never  feen,  and  valves 
.inge  their  ftations  whenever  he  diredis  them.  So  that  fluids 
s  up  or  down,  from'the  head  to  the  heels,  backwards  or  for>. 
rds,  as  his  fyftem  points  out. 

We  {hall  conclude  with  an  additional  proof  of  our  author’s 
fufogical  talents,  leaving  the  reader  to  make  his  own  re- 
ks. 

age  140,  *  The  true  reafon  of  the  bile  tinging  thofe  parts 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  gall-bladder,  was  the  want  of 
pletion  to  urge  the  fluids  on  through  their  natural  paffages  ; 
d  therefore  abforption  muft  always  be  the  confequence  in 
ad  animals.  The  longer  the  animal  has  been  dead,  the 
ore  the  power  of  abforption  is  increafed ;  the  bile  is  ab- 
rbed  and  extended  daily  farther  and  farther  from  the  gall- 
adder,  increafii^  until  putrefaflion  commences.  And  the 
'ne  or  fimilar  erfefts  will  be  produced  in  the  living  body  from 
ahition.’  ! ! ! ! 
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Art.  IV.  The  Evidence  of  the  fuperior  Efficacy  of  the  CincJm, 
Flava^  or  Yellow  Peruvian  Bark.  By  IVatkin  Vaughan^  I 
"  centiaie  of  the  College  of  PhyJicianSy  and  Phyjician  at  Rochejltr, 
pp.  66.  8 VO.  IS.  6d. , 

articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  upon  which  the  cure 
difcafes  really  depends,  are  (o  few,  that  any  improvement  ci! 
difcovery  with  regard  to  thcfe  muft  be  highly  important  to  th* 
art  of  medicmc.  1'here  are  four  articles  which  may  be  cor 
fidered  as  the  main  hinges  of  the  praflice  of  phyfic.  Of  thef: 
two  are  drawn  from  the  fimple  ftores  of  nature,  namely,  Peru 
vian  bark  and  opium ;  and  for  the  other  two,  namely,  an 
inony  and  mercury,  we  are  indebted  to  human  art  for  th 
preparations  of  them  which  are  ufed  in  phync.  Though  l 
knowledge  of  efficacious  medicines  will  not  'make  a  phyficiar;, 
any  more  than  the  poflbffion  of  wcll-contrived  tools  will  m< 
an  aftijl  ^  yet,  when  we  confider  that  the  prefent  imperfcift  ft 
bf  medicine^  and  its  inadequacy  to  the  cure  and  relief  of  hu 
man  (ufferings,  depend  on  the  infufficiency  of  its  inftrumer 
more  than  the  defeat  of  (kill  in  employing  them,  and  thatt 
difcoverers  and  promulgators  of  ufeful  remedies  have  h 
greater  benefadlors  to  mankind  than  the  moft  ingenious  and  1 
cefsfuf  inquirers  into  the  ftru£lure  and  funftions  of  the  anini 
frame ;  we  cannot  withhold  our  praife,  nor  deny  our  beft  thani 
to  thofe  who  contribute  to*  advance  this  truly  ufeful  part  of  m 
dicine.  We  have  enumerated  the  Peruvian  bark  as  one  of  t 
four  pillars  of  medicine :  and,  in  eftimating  its  comparati 
Vtllity,  and  the  frequency  and  extent  of  its  application,  we  2 
well  warranted  in  faying,  that  it  comes  in  for  more  than 
fourth  part  of  the  fum  total  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
of  phyfic.  Whoever  confiders  its  powers  in  preventing 
curing  agues  and  mortifications,  will  not  think  that  we  ove 
faie  its  chara^ler,  independent  of  its  virtues  as  a  general  cor: 
66rant.  Though  the  ufe  of  this  medicine  gives  modern  prai 
tjee  one  of  its  principal  advantages  over  that  of  antiquity,  2 
^liough  it  may  not  be  thought  fo  glorious  as  the  knowledge 
the  circulation  of  the  blood;  yet,  being  equally  peculiar,  2 
perhaps  more  ufeful,  to  modern  times,  it  is  not  a  little  ft 
prifing  that  fo  interefting  a  natural  production  (hould  bei: 
almoft  unknown  with  regard  to  its  origin  and  hiftory.  "" 
has  been  owing  to  the  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  exclufion  w 
have  actuated  the  Spanifti  nation  with  regard  to  their  fo 
ments  in  the  new  world ;  and  the  confequence  of  it  has 
that  the  world  at  large  can  but  very  flowly  and  darkly  be 
formed,  fo  as  to  avail  themfelves  of  this  medicine  in  itsCJ 

Srenuine  and  perfeCt  forms  and  fpecics.  The  work  under  d 
idec&tion  affords  a  ftrong  proof  of  this,  inafmuch  as  it 
nounces  a  new  fpecics  of  Peruvian  bark,  which  was  n 
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•  Joncs’i  Treatifi  sn  ths  HcQping-^Cougb.  I Ij 

known  in  Europe  till  eight  years  ago,,  and  has  not  had  its  me^ 
dicinal  powers  afcertained  more  than  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  indeed  cannot  be  faid  to  have  been  fully  and  fatisfaftorily 
li'certaihed. till  the  appearance  of  this  publication;  wherein  the 
author,  from  a  correct  and  clear  dedudlion  of  experiments  and 
ohfcrvations,  not  only  of  his  own,  but*  drawn  from  the  tcltimony 
of  others,  evinces  that  this  fpecies  of  bark  has  an  undeniable 
luperiority  both  over  the  pale  bark,  commonly  in  ufe,  and  alfo 
over  the  red  bark.  Dr.  Vaughan’s  fituation  in  an.  aguith 
county,  has  given  hjiii  ample  opportunities  of  afeertaining  its 
virtues  i’  and  if  hisi.Yadls  were  not  fo  fairly  ftated,  and  his  infe¬ 
rences  fo  apcurately.deduced,  we  fhould  have  been  tempted  to 
impute  a  great  part  of  his  predilection  in  its  favour  to  the  pre- 
udicc  he  would  naturally  conceive  in  favour  of  a  medicine 
jrhich  had  been  fuccefsful  in  his  own  cafe  after  others  had  failed. 
The  advantages  alTedged  of.  this  bark  over  the  other  fpecies 
re,  1  ft,  that  it  cur^  in  muohfmaller  dofes ;  2d,  with  much 
reatcr  certainty;  3d,  that  it  fits'  cafier  on  the  ftomach ;  4th, 
ut  it  always  purges  gently;  5th,  that  it  does  not  prove  heat- 
ng,  by  ftimulating  the  circulation  and  fuppreffing  perfpiration, 
ike  the  other 'barks#^.  He  might  have  added  another  advantage, 
blch  i^  no^^ trifling  one  to,  poor,  and  to  qur  fleets  and  ar- 
ies,  namely,  that  it  is, not  fo!  coftlyi  though  its  increafing  dc- 
and,  from  its  increafing  charafler,  may  probably  foaa  deprive 
t  of  this  recommendation.  There  are  fomc  well-inftituted 
ihemical  and  pharmaceutical  experiments  to  afeertain  the  qua- 
ities  and  component  parts  of  this  fubftance.  In  (hort,  though 
is  produ6kion  cannot  be  called  a  work  of  genius  or  fplendid 
.udition,  it  muft  be  confidered_as  a  valuable  prefent  to  the 
ublic,  from  the  fubftantial  and  ufeful  fadis  which  it  contains, 
nd  claims  fome  degree  of  gratitude  to  the  author  from  the 
omtnunity  atiarge,  as  well  as  the  medical  world. 

As  this  work  will  moft  probably  undergo  a  fecond  impreflion, 
recommend  it  to  Dr.  Vaughan  to  afeertain  more  fully  the 
irlues  of  this  medicine  in  flopping  mortific^ions,  as  there  is 
pt  yet  the  fame  body  of  evidence  for  this  as  for  its  power  over 
ntermittents'.  •  ; 


RT.  V.  Obfervations  on  the  Tujjis  Convuljiva^  "or  Hooping-^ 
A,  as  read  at  the  Lyceum  Medicum  Londinenfe ;  wherein 
the  Nature^  Caufe^  and  Cure^  of  this  Difeafe  are  endeavoured 
to  be  demonjirated^  and  the  Pra^ftce  of  exhibiting  Emetics  Jhewn 
to  be  pernicious  and  ufelefs.  By  John  Gale  Jones.  pp.  36. 
8vo.  IS.  Alien  and  Weft.  London,  1796. 

His  cflay,  which  was  read  as  a  paper  at  the  Lyceum  Me- 
dicum  Londinenfe,  occupied  the  attention  of  that  lociety 
twelve  fucccflivc  wrecks,  during  which  it  underwent  a  long 
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JonesV  Tnatife  on  the  Hooping-Cough. 


and  critical  examination.  What  was  the  refult  of  chat  txz* 
mination  we  are  not  informed.  It  would  have  been  no  more 
than  neighbourly  to  have  publlfhed  an  account  of  the  critical 
examination  of  the  Lyceum,  that  we  might  have  thereby  becQ 
affifted  in  ours. 

•  The  primary  caufe  of  the  convulfive  or  hooping-cough,  Mr, 
Jones  remarks,  is,  contagion.  The  proximate  caufe,  he  thinks, 
will  be  found  to  be  all  fuch  circumftances  as  tend  to  induce 
debility. 

‘  «  To  apply  a  fuitable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  a  difeafe,  nothin^ 
more  feems  to  be  neceflary  than  to  pofTefs  a  competent  knowledge  (» 
its  caufe;  fince,  if  the  caufe  be  exadly  afcertained>  the  effefts  rc 
fulting  from  it  will  be  better  underftood :  and  as  identity  of  knows 
caufe  always  produces  identity  of  known  effefl^  if  the  caufe  be  uni. 
form,  the  cfFcA  will  be  uniform  alfo. 

•  «  Unfortunately,  however,  in  treadng  the  difeafes  incident  to  ka. 
manity,  we  are  too  apt  to  lofe  fight  of  this  general  and  fundamennl 
principle,  and  depart  from  the  guidance  of  reafon :  confiding  !e 
hidden  powers,  which  have  no  exiftence,  and  relying  on  miracle 
which  cannot  take  place,  we  fometimes  expefl,  from  a  random  and 
'contradidory  treatment,  the  mod  complete  and  unequivocal  fuccefs. 

'  *  Hence,  while  hooping-cough  has  been  generally  admitted  to  k 
h  difeafe  of  debility,  the  prafiice  of  vomiting  has  been  warmly  re" 
commended  and  followed ;  and  the  evacuation  of  an  already  exhauili 
fyltem  has  been,  by  fome,  edeemed  the  mod  infallible  method  of  r 
fioring  health  and  vigour  I* 

But,  in  Mr.  Jones’s  judgment, 

•  This  difeafe  being  admitted  to  be  a  difeafe  of  debility,  any  me 
dicine,  capable  of  invigorating  the  whole  fydem,  will  be  found  tok 
beneficial ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle,  and  no  other,  that  bark 
opium,  cicota,  and'^other  remedies,  have  proved  fuccefsful.  T 
they  frequently  fail,  arifes  perhaps  from  this  caufe,  that  they  : 
depended  upon  fingly,  and  confidered  as  fpecifics ;  but  as  I  ha^ 
^eady  endeavoured  to  (hew  the  non-exidence  of  a  fpecific  in  naturt 
Ifiny  pofitlon  be  granted,  it  will  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  where  tii 
principle  is  falfe,  the  fuccefs  mud  be  uncertmn.' 

From  a  variety  of  cafes,  Mr.  Jones  endeavours  to  eftabli 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  emetics  ufed  in  the  hooping-cougi 
and  the  falutary  efFeds  of  a  contrary  pradkice ;  namely,  the  n! 
of  cordials  and  moderate  ftimulants,  as  nutritive  broths,  and 
moderate  quantity  of  wine,  &c. 

«  * 

,  The  reafoning  of  Mr.  Jones  is  certainly  plaulible,  and  i 
ferves  attention.  And  it  is  not  improbable  but  his  indut^i^ 
may  be  ftrengthened  by  future  obfervation.  It  is  fome  merits 
Mr.  Jones  to  have  called  the  attention  of  medical  men  to  fo 
portant  a.fubje^  of  inquiry. 
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lilr.  Jones  is  ^  neither  unwilling  nor  aihamed  to  confefsy  that 
he  has  eftabliflied  his  mode  of  reafoning  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Brunonian  fyftem  \  nor  to  take  this  oppor« 
tunity  to  declare,  that  he  entertains  tbe  inoft  profound  vene¬ 
ration  and  efteem  for  its  celebrated  author ;  and  that  it  is  his 
intention,  ibould  bis  future  leifure  and  avocations  permit,  and 
00  material  obftacles  intervene,  to  prefent,  before  an  impartial 
and  diTcerntng  public,  a  Comnf>entary  and  Defence  of  this 
truly  valuable,  though  much  perfecuted  Doftrine/ 

It  would  appear  that  the  Brunonian  fyftem  gains  more  and 
tore  converts. 


I^RT.  VI.  Military  Ohfervations  in  a.  Tour  through  Pert  (f 
France^  French  Flanders^  and  Luxembourg.  By  C.  Pl^dell^ 
late  LieutenanUColoneU  Equerry  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Duke  of  Gloucejier.  pp.  71.  4to.  Wingrave.  Loadon^ 
1795. 


A  N  officer/  fays  our  author,  •  in  travelling  through  fuch  a  couiu 
try  as  France,  is  infenfibly  led  to  regard  it  with  a  military  eye* 
pie  many  fortified  towns,  and  numerous  garrifons,  with  the  excel- 
bnt  regulatibns  in  their  military  eftablijhmentf  arc  objedU  which  can* 
lot  efcape  his  attention.  Although  the  following  ohfervations  may 
le  thought  rather  fuperficial,  they  have  one  advantage,  Uiat  of  being 
fiade  upon  the  fpot.  Having  had  the  honour  of  being  in  the  fuite  of 
Royal  Personage,  I  could  make  ufe  of  ihy  pencil  without  re* 
(rve,  under  his  aufpices — nay,  fo  little  did  my  inquiiitivenefs  offend 
i.  de  Gribeauval,  who  had  the  chief  dire^ion  in  the  Annual  Military 
^radUe  at  La  Fere,  Verdun,  and  Metz,  that  he  has  more  than  once 
aken  my  memorandum-bqpk,  an^  written,  with  his  own  hand,  am^ 
were  to  my  numerous  queries^no  fmall  edhdefeenfion  in  the  great 
efeadcr  of  Schweidnitz ! 

*  The  following  letters  were  written  to  the  late  Lieutenant-General 
Wvey,  Adjutant-General  of  his  Majefly’s  Forces,  during  a  tour  to 
le  continent  in  the  year  1775^  being  only  pan  of  a  larger  wc^k 
oniinued  in  1776  and  1777,  through  Swabia,  the  Tirol,  and  Italy* 
long  fmee  intended  to  have  publifhed  the  whole,  with  the'numerous 
awings  naturally  connected  with  it-^but  have  been  hitherto  pre- 
ented  by  che'greatnefj  of  the  expence, 

'  A  future  publication  mud  depend  upon  the  reception  (ucb  a'  novel 
node  of  travelling  may  meet  with.* 


It  is  with  perfeft  judgment  that  Golond  Pleydell  h^  de-i 
-rred  the  publication  of  his  larger  work,  lyitil  he  know  in  vriiuc 
manner  the  prefent  ihilU  be  received  by  the  public.  Perhaps 
hat  work  may  contain  faflis  and  obfervations  worthy  of  atfen- 
£NG.  Rev.  VOL.  XXVII.  FEB.  1796*  I  Coin  i 
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tion ;  tHough  this  will  not  readily  be  conjedlured  from  a  perufel 
of  that  now  before  us  j  which  is»  one  of  the  moft  meagre  and 
uninterefting  of  any  works  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  at  all 
acquainted.  There  is  little  in  it,,  if  any  thing  at  all,  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  ordinary  gazetteer  or  geography.  What  could 
move  Colonel  Plcydell  to  publifli  thefe  letters,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
imagine.  Do  matters  of  fa6l  and  common  obfervation,  pub. 
li(hed  again  »and  again^  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  become 
more  important,,  or  more  amuung,  when  they  are  related  by  an 
equerry  to  a  prince  ?  If  the  Colonel  had  but  chanced  to  glance 
over,  or  to  refle£l  on  the  nature  of  fuch  publications  as  General 
Roy’s  publication,  entitled,  A  Military  Map  of  Scotland,  or 
Colonel  Lloyd’s  publication,  or  even  General  Dundas’s,  he 
would  certainly  havp  fupprefled  the  publication  of  his  own  Mu 
IJtary  Obfervations. 

Art.  VII.  Letters  from  Scandinavia^  l^c.  pp.  940.  8vo, 
2  vols.  14s.  boards.  Robinfons.  London,  1796. 

[  Continued  from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 


AS  farther  fpecimens  of  this  work,  which  contains  a  very 
uncommon  variety  of  ingenious  amufement,  as  well  as  im. 
portant  obfervation,  philofophical,  moral,  and  political,  and  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  we  fhall  lay  before  thern  feme 
more  extradls.  •  And  as  wc  concluded  our  article  of  laft  monti 
,  with  fome  traits  in  the  charadler  of  the  great  Emprefs  Ka¬ 
therine  11.  fo  we  (hall  begin  the  prefent  continuation  of  it  WA 
an  account  of  one  of  her  principal  favourites. 

^  Princc'Potemkin,  prime  minifter  of  Ruffia,  and  commander « 
chief  of  the  army*  is  by  birth  a  Pole,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
Eis  fortunes  an  adventurer,  and  holding  an  inferior  rank  in  one  of  Ac 
regiments  of  guards,  of  which  he  is  now  lieutenant-colonel.  He: 
Imperial  Majefty  is  herfelf  colonel  x>f  all  her  regiments  of  guardi, 
and  on  particular  days  appears  in  the  uniform  of  thofe  regiments. 

«  The  Prince  Potemkin,  I  think,  made  his  firft  effay  as  a  fergeant. 
With  refpeft  to  his  abilities,  they  are  naturally  great,  but  unculu- 
vated.  Arbitrary  governments  are  certainly  the  beft  ground  for  cs 
terprifing  genius :  diftinguifhed  merit,  and  attachment  to  the  fovt 
reign,  will  never  fail  to  overpower  thofe  who  have  only  intereft. 

‘  Prince  Potemkin  has,  however,  in  Rui&a,  few  friends  but 
auguft  fovereign.'  Let  merit  be  ever  fo  diftinguiflied,  the  anefc- 
nobility,  of  a  kingdom  cannot  patiently  view  what  they  deem  upft^^ 
pafiing  them :  and  the  Prince’s  behaviour  being  rude  to  an  extreme- 
does  not  at  all  conciliate.  The  celebrated  General  Romanzow 
not  bear  the  idea  of  Potemkin’s  fuperiority  of  commandj  and 
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retired  from  the  fervice.  Potemkin  is  a  very  fortunate  general ; .  and 
though  he*  ihould  want  all  other  requifires,  this  fingle  one  has  and 
fvill  Hill  bear  him  on  triumphant.  I  his  ci^de^vant  fergeant  has  as 
nany  palaces  in  the  metropolis  as  the  Emprefs.  One  of  them,  con- 
Iruded  of  timber,  was  in  flames  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival  from 
he  conqueft  of  Oczakow,  in  February  1789,  as  if.  to  illuminate  his 

intry.  .  •  •  •  .  .... 

*  This  man,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  picafe  bis  fovereign, 

ind  had  m  confcquence  been  laifed  to  the  higheft  rank  and  authority 
0  which  a  fubjedl  could  afpire,  was  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  na- 
ion.  He  died  fuddenly,  and  with  circumftances  which  excited  fuf-^ 
)icion;  although,  from  the  common  account,  his  death  feems  to 
lave  proceeded  from  an  apoplectic  ftroke,  to  which,  from  his  man- 
ler  of  life,  he  muft  have  been  peculiarly  predifpofed.  The*  refent- 
[lent  of  the  nation,  which  had  been  repreifed  by  the  dread  of  his 
ower,  immediately  broke  out  into  the  moll  bitter  inveftives  againll  his 
lemory.  He  was  accufed  of  facrificing,  with  equal  facility;  the 
onour  of  his  fovereign  and  the  interefts  of  the  empire  to  the  views 
f  his. own  aggrandifement ;  of  crulhing  friends  and  enemies  with** 
ut  difUnaion  and  without  remorfe,  when  they  flood  in  the  way  of 
is  own  preferment ;  and  of  privately  fending  immenfe  fums  of  the 
ublic  money,  out  of  the  empire,  for  purpofes  which  he  durft  not 
vow.  His  private  vices,  too,  a  rich  field  for  cenfure,  were  indaf-' 
ioufly  brought  to  light.  It  was  novv  univerfally  known  that  he  had 
cen  accuilomed  to  carry  the  indulgencies  of  the  table  to  a  grofs  ex- 
efs ;  and  that  two  of  his  nieces  had  fucceflively  lived  with  him  as 
is  millrefles.  Even  his  courage  was  called  in  queflion :  and  as  it 
as  known  that,  in  his  praClice,  he  was  a  mortal  enemy  to  duelling, 
fis  circumftance,  which  had  formerly  been  afqribed  to  bis  ijiodera- 
on,  was  now  accounted  a  proof  of  his  pufillanimity.  Pofterity,  if 
(hall  think  the  life  of  Prince  Potemkin  worth  the  recording,  may, 
?rhaps,  find  in  him  both  good  and  great  qualities;  but  as  his  con- 
mporaries  were  not  inclined,  after  his  death,  to  allow  him  either 
e  one  or  the  other,  his  fovereign.  who  refpeCled  the  memory  of  a 
rvantflip  had  believed  faithful,  chofe  to  confign  his  name  to  .a  pre- 
ature  oblivion,  and  to  impofe  filence  when  flie  could  not  command 
)probation.^ 

It  will,  no*  doubt,  appear  fomewhat  whimfical  to  pafs  imme- 
ately  from  Prince  Potemkin  and  the  Czarina  Katherine  II.  to 
e  miftrefs  of  a  cofFee-houfe  :  but  this  tranfition  vvijl  ferve  to 
ark  the  variety  of  entertainment  contained  in  thefe  volumes, 

iJ  the  eafy  and  uhftudied  manner  in  which  it  is  coriimuni- 
ted: 

necdote  of  the  celebrated  John  WjLKES-i  late  Houfe- 
keeper^  now  at  Peterjburgh* 

*  *  r 

*  There  is  but  one  Englifli  cofFee-houfe  in  Pcterlburgh:  you  will 
ow  It  by  the  infeription  over  the  door,  *  Angl'n  Caijffe  Hous*  It  is 
pt  by  a  late  female  domeftic  of  the  celebrated  Mr,  John  Wilkes,  a 

I  2  Frenchwoman 
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Frenchwoman  by  birth.  A  new  cuftomer  is  always  entertainej 
along  with  his  with  anecdotes  of  her  miftrcfs^  Mifs  Wlltej, 

whom  (he  praifes  highly  as  the  very  mirror  of  virtue  and  all  gooj 
qualities. 

*  This  lady>  in  addition  to  tea  and  coffee,  formerly  the  only  thlni 
to  be  had  in  her  rooms,  has  got  a  ftock  of  rum  to  make  £ngli| 

f)UDch.  She  told  me,  *  that  (he  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring | 
icence :  that  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  would  do  nothing  withou; 
extravagant  fees :  but/  continued  (he,  *  I  gave  them  no  relt ;  1  went 
every  day,  and,  as  they  knew  me  to  be  an  l£ngltlbwoman,  1  veo. 
tured  to  speak  freely  to  them.  1  told  them  that  they  were  a  pack  of 
rafcaU.  They  were  frightened,  and  gave  me  jny  licence.^— Her 
tliod  of  doing  bufinefs,  (he  informed  me,  was  this :  *  If  any  gentk. 
man  called  fora  di(h  of  coffee  or  a  glafs  of  punch,  and /qr^ot  to  pij 
for  it,  (he  never  had  any  thing  in  hpr  houfe  when  they  cidled  agaii, 
imtil  they  paid  her  the  old  debt.* 

^  The  mod  prudent  people  will  meet  with  misfortunes.  She  bal 
lately  a  misfortune  in  a  love  affair ;  and,  as  every  perfop  becomes  her 
confidant  immediately  on  his  arrival,  fhe  ^ated  the  matter  to  m 
thus :  *  You  have  feen  that  French  gentleman- by  the  fide  of  my  ire 
frequently-r-^o  is  a  mpft  ungrateful  fellow.  He  had  from  me  hii 
lodgings  and  board  for  nothing,  he  nvas  unto  me  as  a  hujbni 
Hie  feTlow>?  condnued  this  lady,  *  at  1^(1  began  to  give  himfelf  tlie 
airs  of  a  hufband,  pnd  to  ufe  the  freedom  of  fcolding,  and  even  of 
beating  me;  l^t  I  have  a  good  fpirit,  and  I  this  morning  turned  the 
ungrateful' ^g  down  ftairs.’^^I  commended  her  much  for  tliis  fes- 
fibTe  inftance  of  execudve  power,  and  advifed  her  to  be  more  cau¬ 
tious  of  her  next  choice :  but  (he  is  refolved,  no  doubt,  while  the 
mvks  of  blows  remain,  to  have  no  more  connexion  with  tyrant 
nianj^ 

Qf  the  Tartar  Tribes. 

‘  The  various  nauons  of  Tartars  are  not  only  jealous  of  their 
diftinft  origins,  but  of  preferving  their  race  pure  and  unfullled  froo 
mixture,  unlefs  with  the  Moguls  or  Kalmucs,  whom  they  eHeea 
the  higheft  dafs.  There  are  mz\l  villages  in  Siberia,  which  contaii 
a  wholenadbn  of  thofe.  unadulterated  fpepies,  cpvered  with  rags  am 
nafiinefi,  and  funk  into  the  lowed  degree  of  ignorance.  SometiiDO 
thefp  little  Biirieries  of  empires  are  reduced  ten  or  twenty  fai^* 
lies ;  and,  no  longer  able  to  exid  of  themfelyes,  they  intermarry  witk 
the  tribes  among  whom  they  dwell^  i^  thefe  happen  to  be  of  an  kk' 
rior  r^k,  as  none  oth<n*s  would  ^n^it  of  fpeh  alliances.  Hence  tk 
language  of  the  reduced  tribe,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  manners  asi 
cuftoms',  ip  a  (hort  time  become  extinf^.  The  'Arinas,  a  Tar^ 
tribe  inhabiting  Siberia,  reduced  to  a  (inall  number  by  war  and  oi^ 
foitanes,  fled  and^  affociated  with  Katfehiinzes,  *  taking  wiv& 
sunong  them.  In  the  year  173;,  when  MeffrsJ  Muller  and  Gmeb 
vifited  the  YenUei,  there  was  only  one  man  left  who  fpoke  the 

'  V  ^rfon  ufcfiu  in  giving  hi* 

uage  nearly  exj^ing.  WT** 


zian  language,  mr.  Muuer  rouna  Uii 
words  fr^  his  vocabulary,  from  a  lang 
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•  _  I  * 

rfh  Muller  and  hli  fellow-traveller  Gmelin  vifited  the  famcf  part  in 
he  year  I740»  Arinxian  was  dead;  and  the  language  of  his  na* 
ion,  and  the  nation  itfelf  With  him  ! 

•  Whatever  difputes  may  arife  about  the  origin  6f  men;  the  origin 
f  women  afibrds  no  grounds  for  any  ;  it  is  perfeftiy  diftina:  thejr 
rc  all  of  the  fame  race  and  family — whether  they  tread  bare-footed 
ledefcrts  of  Tartary,  of  lead  the  dance  in  the  gayeft  Pafiflan  aflein* 
lies,  they  (hew  themfelves  to^bc  of  the  fame  genuine  flock  in  cuf- 
ims  and  manners.  The  Parifian  lady  pillages  every  tdy*fhop  to 
•nament  ^er  perfon  ;  the  Tartarian  damfel,  for  the  fame  end^  it 
[ually  eager  in  exploring  the  fhores  of  every  lake,  every  hill,  and 
ain,  and  wood ;  in  order  to  fet  off  her  charms,  (he  picks  up  every 
ibblcand  Ihcll;  they  all  agree  in  one  purfuit — man.  Their  lah- 
jage  and  oratory  are  the  fame ;  the  fame  their  eyes-^their  tears* 
hey  allow  men  to  conquer  Afia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  America; 
id,  when  men  have  done,  they  lay  hold  of  the  viffors. 

*  Wives,  among  all  thofe  northern,  and  eaftem  nations,  are  pur* 
lafed  by  the  men  ;  and  fo  foon  as  a  Tartar  female  is  marriageable^ 
e  mother  hangs  a  white  (heet  upon  the  outfide  of  the  tent,  as  a 
jnal  to  bachelors.  The  parents  in  Tartary,  as  well  as  in  Europe# 
jcp  to  themfelves  the  privilege  of  making  the  bargain.  The  bride# 

cuftom  demands,  druggies  hard  at  leaving  the  family  hUt;  the 
idegroom  requires  affillance  in  dragging  hef  away ;  as^  it  would 
)pear  forward  and  ungrateful  to  feem  to  go  willingly  frQm  her  pa* 
nts  and  houfehold  gods,  and  imihodeftly  to  rttfh  into  the  arms  of  a 
range  hufband.  They  at  lead  make  a  (hew  of 

. . innocence,  and  virgin  modefty# 

That  would  be  woo^d#  and  not  unfought  be  Won4— MittON. 

'be  bride  is  carried  to  bed  by  force.  Among  fome  tribes#  they  fet 
upon  a  mat,  and,  taking  the^prners,  wry  her  into  the  bed- 
)om,  faying  to  the  bridegroom#  ^  Here,  wolf,  behold  thy  lamb  !* 
uuhen  comes  the  ordeal  trial :  if  the  bridegroom  fafpe&s  the  vir- 
nity  of  the  bride,  he  returns  the  wanton  to  her  relations  again ; 
lowing,  however,  the  purchafe-money.  Among  the  Oftiaca  the 
iftom  varies :  if  the  bridegroom  be  fatisfied  with  his  bride,  he  pre* 
Ats,  next  morning,  a  rein-deer  to  his  mother-in-law ;  but  fhould 
t  not  be  fatisfied,  the  mother-in-law  prefents  a  rcin-^eer  to  the 
idegroom;  thereby  juilly  and  ingenuoufly  implying,^  that,  the 
being  under  the  mother’s  care,  the  praife  or  bbme  of  her 
^dud  belongs  to  her  guardian.  If  a  Tartar  is  determined  no 
Fg9  CO  bear  with  the  frailties  of  his  wife,  he  goes  up  to  her,  and 
^  off  her  cap  or  veil ;  and  this,  of  itfelf,  confKtutes  a  divorce, 
ike  Tongofian,  when  he  has  deteded  bis  wife  in  criminal  connexion 
xth  other  men,  cbalienges  the  adulterer;  and,  being  armed  with 
►gc  clubs,  the  challenger  firft  receives  feveral  blows  from  the  chal- 
^g^d  upon  hk  back ;  which  is  then  returned  alternately  until  one  or 
»  killed/  and  frequently- both.  U  the  adulterer  refufes  the 
lalleage,  he  muft  pay  v^hatever  is  demanded  by  the  injured  hufband 

Seattle  and -gopds.  ■  v 
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•  Thfe  Tartars  have  their  gods  and  goddeffes  in  as  great  abundance 

as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  other  names,  but  with  the  fame 
cmpi03^ments.  Their  Juno  is  called  Youma  Ava,  or  Mother  of  the 
Gods  ;  her  Ions  are  the  inferior  deities.  Pan  is  chrillened  Vadafeh; 
and  we  find  him  at  his  old  trade  of  fheep-herding.  The  men  aie  uc. 
der  the'protedlion  of  the  gods — the  women  of  the  goddeifes,  whom 
they  add  refs  feparately.  unlike  the  ancients,  they  bellow  the  tl:l 
of  Thunderer  upon  an  inferior  deity;  and,  indeed,  leave  very fc 
things  for  Jupiter  to  do,  except  to  produce  children.  The  Tartar 
have  fome  ‘furies  too ;  but  1  have  not  found  over  whom  they  prefic 
as  the  Tartar  hulhands  keep ‘their  wives  in  tolerable  order  with  t 
help  of  a  whip — a  famous  inftrument,  in  northern  countries,  for  ir.al. 
ing  peace': — it  is  the  olive  branch  of  Scythia.  I 

‘  ‘  Polygyiny  is  permitted  among  the  Tartars ;  yet  it  is  only  tj 
Wealthy  who  can^  indulge  in  this;  the  women  choofing,  in  generJ 
to  have  a  poor^hufband  to  tliemfelvcs,  rather  than  to  be  one  of  i 
or/thre6  to  the  ricKett  chief.  If  a  Tartar  has  not  fufficient  money 
goods  to  pufihafe  a  wife‘,  he  ferves  his  father-in-law  a  certain  nun 
of  years,  as  Jacob  did  of  old-;  or,  perhaps,,  he  deals  a  wife  from 
fttange  tribe/  They  prefer  Kajmuc  women  to  all  others,  allegi 

.  that  they  preferve  the  mar^ks  of  youth .  longer  than  thofe  of 
common  race  of  Tartars  ;  and^  to  procure  fuch  alluring  wives, 
'make  incurfions  into  the  Kalmuc  countries,  in  order  to  carry  the 
'men  off  :^the  haughty'Kalmuc  would  never  confent  to  fuch  mama 
Should  a  Tartar  leaVq  “a  Ka^muQ,“ widow,  (lie  difplays,  in  a  fun 
oration,  the  heroic  te'n^dernefs  of  her  hufband,  who  did  not  pure' 
her  with  vile  cattle  or,fnoneywhutlJvcntured  his  life  to  obtain 
of  his  cpujugaliipye^  ^Iiisjgeneroiity,  his  wjfdom,  his 
nomy,  and  wealth;  the  number  of  cattle  which  he  had  (lolen, 
^flaves'which  his  valour  had  procured  hint*  She  pourtrays  thei\ 
figure  he  made  upon^horfeback;  in  the  chafe,  and  in  battle.’ 

!  ^  1  -  a  1  .  .  .  i  •  ,  vi;  .  .  ;  V  i  • 

*  '  Contrived  Chara^ers  of  the  Russians  and  Finlanders 

I  •»  -  .  ».»*.  4- 

No*  two  nations  differ  more  from  each  other  than  the  Ruffians 
Finlanderi.1  The  former  are  as'  adive,  acute,,  and  fenfible,  as 
latter  are  flow,’  heavy,  and  ftupid.  Both  are  nearly  in  the  fame 
acionin  regard  to  freedom,  or  rather  in  regard  to  flavery ;  bo 
under  the  fame  climate.  This  proves  that  there  is  a  difference  i 
very  nature  of  men,  which  neither  local  fituation  nor  climate  is 
•wholly  to  eradicate.  ' 

‘  •  When  the  Ruffians  fee  the  wealth  of  a  people,  whom  they  at 

Tent  defpife',  increafed  by  means  of  indullry,  and  the  adoption  o 
common  to  both;  when' they  find  the  Findlanders  approachi 
equi^Kty  with  thcmfcives,  they  will  be  convinced  of  the  nece 
adopting  the  arts  and  fciences  of  foreign  nations,  in. order  to 
•tain  their  boafled  pre-eminence  over  the  Finlanders.  The  R 
have  already,  the  example  of  foreign  nations ;  but  they  have  not 
had  it,  and  that  only  from  a  few  as  yet  refident  with  them 
when  their  pride,  as  well  as  their  intereft,  is  brought  into  play 
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iiiotlons  and  improvements  will  be  more  rapid.  The  Finlander,  fitii- 
itcd  as  he  is,  remains  quiet;  and  cautious  of  giving  any  offence; 
this  caution  and  quietneis  Kaye  produced  in  Him  a.confidefable  (hare 
of  low  cunriing.  1  do  not  recolleft  to  have  feen  a  Finlander,  in  a 
palSon :  low  muririurs  are  the  utthoff  ft  retch  of  their  feelings.  A 
Ruffian,  though  he  does  not  repel,  (brinks  from  irifult,  and  gives 
vent,  the  firft  opportunity,  to  his  curfes,  when  his  tyrant  is  out  of 
hearing,  but  without  paying  any  regard  who  may  hear  him  befide. 
In  this  inftance  Ke  refembles  a  woman  :  he  makes  up  in  wprds,  what 
he  dares  not  in  blows ;  arid  frequently,  too,  his  tears  are  fummoned 
to  the  aid  of  his  fpeech.  The  tears  of  a  Ruifiah  ftart  fforii  him  in¬ 
dignantly,  and  give  even  a  greater  manliriefs  to  his  looks.  ■  A  Fin¬ 
lander  hangs  his  head,  weeps,  whiiies,  ^rid  complains,  like  a 
child.  *  ^  . 

‘  The  Finlander  being  deemlJd,  arid  even  deeming  himTelf,-  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Ruflian,  copies  after  him  in  irianners,  biit  particulafly 
In  wearing  the  beaid  :  and  no  doubt  he  meains  this  too  as  a  difguife; 
0  loie,  in  drefs  and  manners,  the  odiouS  diftiriftiori  which  otherwife 
,wuld  fall  more  feverely  upon  hini.  '  ‘ 

‘  Their  religion  does  not  enjoin  wearing  the  beard,  and  it  mull 
ertaiiily  be  for  the  purpofes  I  have  already  hinted  at,  that  the  Fin- 
ander  wears  it.  Thofe  of  this  nation  who  ftill  remain  under  the 
wedilh  government,  iiniverfally  (have  the  beard.  The  Ruffians, 
migrants  from  finer  climates,  add  the  (heep-ikin  to  their  other 
lothes  in  winter.  The  Finlanders,  the  natives  of  the  polar  regions; 
e  more  hardy  in  this  refpedl.  A  Finlander  fcldpih  wears  the  Ihecp- 
In,  though  his  drefs  be,  in  other  refpedts;  nearly  fimillr  to. the 
uffian :  it  confifts  of  a  coarfe  pair  of  linen  drapers,  which  ferve 
oth  for  breeches  and  (lockings.  Their  legs  are  wfappied,  befides, 
ith  pieces  of  linen  or  woollen  (luff,  rolled  about  with  draw  ropes ; 
nd  they  have  draw  (hoes  upon  their  feet.  Their  toat  is  of  coarfe 
oollen  (luff,  of  a  dark  brown  or  White  colodr,  iriade  without  regard 
)(hape,  and  is  tied  round  the  body  with  a  band*  ‘  .  • 

*  The  Fin’s  beard  defends  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  a  fur 
p  his  head,  from  the  cold  ;  and  he  ties  a  handkerchief  round  his 
ck.  The  Ruffian’s  drefs  differs  from  this  chiefly  in  his  expofin^ 
s  neck  to. cold  and  heat,  and  wearing  leather  bootd  inftead  of  draw 
ckings.  I  have  obferved  that  the  Finlanders,  in  one  inftanc^, 
ming  to  forget  their  defire  of  blending  themfelves  with  Ruffians, 
ar  univerfaliy  a  red  cape  to  their  coats.  But  let  a  Finlander  be 
er  fo  near  In  drefs  to  the  Ruffians,  I  can  pick  him  out  from  among 
Be  crowd  of  the  latter :  not  only  his  locks  betray  him,  but  his  inani-. 
ablate  figure,  which  feems  to  move  by  outward  rather  than  Invvard 
ion  ^pulfe.  White  locks,  common  to  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians,  thfc 
oacbit^des,  and  Finlanders,  prove  them  the  mod  ancient  inhabitants  of 
[leceijg  countries  they  now  live  in,  and  probably  of  the  fame  origin.  I 
not  underftand  much  either  of  the  Finland  or  the  Swediih  didefl; 

ft  if  my  ears  do  not  deceive  me,  they  are  nearly  fimilar,  not  prily  iti 
ny  of  the  words,  but  in  the  manner  of  fpeaking;  both  people  have 
laintive  tone  in  their  pronunciation*  *  ' 
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*  The  Finlander  imitates  with  fuccefs  the  drefs  of  the  Ruffians*  | 
Granger  is  not  fcnfibie  of  the  difference  between  the  two  people ;  he 
finds  great  difficulties,  however,  in  his  attempt  to  be  as  cheerful  aj 
his  conquerors.  A  Ruffian  fings  from  morning  till  night,  unlefs  when 
he  is  paying  away  money.  A  Finlander  never  tunes  his  throat,  uq. 
lefs  when  he  is  drunk,  and  then  he  roars  without  regard  to  mufic:  he 
catches,  perhaps,  a  rune  from  fome  paffing  Ruffian,  but  he  forgets  ii 
again  in  a  few  minutes.  1  wondered,  at  my  firll  arrival  here,  to 
hear  fuch  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  mufic  upon  the  highways.  I 
now  find  who  were  the  bafe  performers.  A  Finlander  pulls  off  hij 
hat  to  every  perfon  who  appears  like  a  gentleman  ;  a  Ruffian  feldom, 
unlefs  to  his  brothers  in  (heep-fkins. 

•  The  Finland  women  are  extremely  coirfe  in  their  perfons  and 

\  features.  They  wear  a  ftrange  kind  of  drefs,  ornamented  with  era- 

broidery  of  different  coloured  threads,  and  hung  in  every  corner  with 
glafs  beads,  which  are  even  wrought  into  the  cloth.  They  are  even 
fond  too  of  gold  and  filver  ornaments,  and  have  each  a  filver  gorget 
upon  their  breads;  but  this  is  their  holiday  drefs  ;  in  ordinary,  it | 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  men.  The  married  women  tie  up  their 
hair,  and  wear  upon  their  heads  a  fmall  hood  of  linen ;  the  unmarried 
women  allow  their  hair  to  fall  upon  their  (houlders,  and  have  fome- 
times  a  gaudy  head'drefs,  compofed  of  a  bit  of  paffeboard,  or  other 
lliff  fubffance,  ffudded  with  beads,  or  fparkliiig  with  lace.  This  lall 
piece  of  finery  encircles,  but  does  not  cover  their  heads.  In  this  laH 
article  of  drefs  they  appear  to  have  copied  after  the  Ruffian  femalef, 
'whofe  habits,  1  have  already  obferved,  bear  a  ftrong  refcmblance  lo 
that  of  the  women  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  yet  the  drefs  of  the 
Kuffiari  men  dpes  nek,  in  the  fmalieff  degree,  refemble  that  of  the 
Highlanders  indeed,  neither  of  them  wear  breeches  ;  but  the  Ruffian 
long  trowfers  have  no  fiipjl^rity  to  the  philibcg.  The  drefs  of  the 
Ruinan  is  long,  flowing,  and  warm — the  Highlander’s,  the  plaid  ex* 
cepted,*  (hort  and  fcanty. 

'  *  The  inhabitants  in'  many  countries  under  the  line,  are  not  more 
tawny  than  the  Finland  men  and  wpmen,  at  an  advanced,  and  even 
at  a  middle  period  of  life.  The  extretpe  cold  of  the  polar  winter,  not 
lefs  than  the  hot  (loves  and  b^ths,  and  the' fultry  fummcf#  produces 
this  effeO,  wi^  tbp  affiffance  6f  their  dirty  balbits.  The  Ruffian^ 
particularly  the  women,  have  a  fpirit  of  cleanlinefs,  in  defiance  of 
their  general  cufloms,  which  are  inconfiftent  with  it.  But  the  Fin* 
landers,  when  pid,  retire  as  it  were  aijpidfl  filth  itfelf ;  their  forms  are 
CDcrufted  with  naffinefs;  and  indeed  the  human  form,  amongfl  theiD) 
is  q^early  loll.  When  young,  their  colpur  is  ratfier  delicate;  their 
fnowy  hair  fpreads  upon  their  (houlders,  and  they  would  feem  to  pr^ 
inife  more  agreeable  perfons  in  old  age.  The  Ruffia^ns  have' dark  hair 
and  complexions  from  infancy,  though  many  of  the  Ruffian  womeo 
have  not  only  fair  complexions,  but  delicate  (hapes,  which,  added  to 
their  enchanting  demeanor,^  rendfcr  them  irreiiflibly  charming. 

*  Beauty  among  the  Finlanders  is  rarely  found.  I  have  never* 
thelef^  feed  fome  pcrfedl  models  of  beauty  among  the  females,  whidi 
thoir  attrkward  manner  and  drefs  could  not  hide;,  for  the  Finland 
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bdies  have  not  the  native  politenefs  of  the  KulSan ;  and  when  they 
ire  polite>  their  politenefs  is  copied  from  the  latter.  I  hare  in  vain 
attempted  to  difcover  what  the  Finlander  inherits  from  nature,  unlefs 
a  foft  difpofition,  which  is  entirely  moulded  by  the  a£Uons  of  thofe 
caufes  already  mentioned. 

V I  find  DO  difficulty  in  drawing  the  portrait  of  the  Ruffian :  he 
ioherits  a  foul  that  darts  its  light  through  the  mill,  which  hides,  ra* 
ther  than  mixes  with  it.  1  have  before  taken  notice  of  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  Ruffians  for  fun  and  merriment.  They  catch  at  every 
ludicrous  ctrcumliance ;  but  I  never  faw  a  people  fo  good-naturecC 
and  fo  polite  withal.  A  Ruffian  laughs,  if  it  appears  to  him  that  ypa 
wi(h  to  make  him  laugh;  and  every  peafant  contrives  to  excito 
laughter  in  his  neighbour ;  but  they  feldom  laugh  at  any  incident, 
however  ludicrous^  if  it1s  occaiioned  by  mitlake,  and  particularly  if 
the  miftake  is  attended  with  any  uneafy  circumllances  to  the  perfon 
who  makes  it.  I  have  often  admired  their  behaviour  to  foreigners 
who  attempted  to  fpeak  the  Ruffian  language*  In  many  other  na* 
dons,  and  moft  I  believe  among  our  own  countrymen,  nothing  af¬ 
fords  fuch  diverfion  as  the  blunders  committed  by  Grangers  in  fpeak- 
ing  their  language,  and  even  in  companies  who  wi(h  to  be  efteemed 
pdite.  A  Ruffian  boor,  if  addreiTea  by  a  ftranger,  looks  anxioufly 
It  him,  and  is  uneafy  for  bis  errors;  he  encourages  you  tQ  make 
igns,  to  affiit  him  in  gueffing  your  meaning ;  he  even  inllruAs  you  to 
make  them ;  and,  having  gueiTed  your  meaning,  which  he  does  very 
quickly,  he  is  very  happy,  and  flies  to  procure  what  you  want.  A 
Ruffian  is  not  fo  quick  in  underflanding  his  native  language,  when 
he  is  defired  to  do  what  he  knows  he  will  be  forced  to  do.  He  is,  at 
that  time,  as  flow  and  ftupid  as  a  Finlander.  But  where  he  knows 
he  is  to  procure  thanks,  and,  in  many  inflances,  when  he  can  ex- 
peft  nothing  but  thanks,  he  is  fond  of  obliging.  A  Ruffian  ac« 
cuftomed  to  obey,  is  equally  fond  of  being  obeyed,  when  he  is 
in  the  leafl  degree  in  authority,  or  where  he  is  certain  of  being  ia 
the  right. 

*  It  will  appear  flrange  to  you,  who  have  heard  nothing  from 
founds  of  dungeons,  chains,' and  knouts,  to  read  the(e 
new  iketches  of  their  cuflojns  and  character,  which  I  do  aflure  you 
nre  drawn  from  life ;  and  their  vices  and  virtues,  their  faults  and 
excellencies,  recorded.as  they  occurred  to  my  obfervation.* 


h\  all  thefe  anecdotes  and  deferiptions  we  recognife  that  pre- 
cifion  and  dtftin^ion  of  delineation,  and  that  natural  glow  of 
colouring,  which  ufually  animates  the  compofitions  of  thofe  who 
F^nt  from  nature  and  actual  obfervation. 
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Art.  VIII.  A  Practical  IntroduSiion  to  Spherics  and  Noutical 
Alironomy ;  being  an  Attempt  to  ftmplify  thofe  ufeful  Scuncti^ 
Containing^  among  other  original  Matter^  the  Dijcovery  of  ^ 
Proje^ion  for  clearing  the  Lunar  Dijlances^  in  order  to  find  thi 
Longitude  at  Sea ;  with  a  neiu  Method  of  calculating  this  hn. 
portant  Problem.  By  P.  Kelly^  Majier  of  Finfhury  '  Squart 
Academy^  London,  pp.  210.  Large  8vo.  Johnfoii.  Lon^ 
don,  I79&* 

Mr.  iCelly,  in  a  well-compoled  and  fenfiblc  preface,  takes  a 
comprehenlivc  and  judicious,  though  concife  view  of  hi$ 
fubjsd. 

‘  Alironomy  is  allowed  to  be  the  moll  ufeful,  as.  well  as  the  moJ 
fublimc  fcience  that  ever  engaged  the  human  attention  ;  and  the  pre* 
per  foundation  of  this  ftudy  is  fpherics ;  for  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
arc  fpherical,  or  nearly  fo,  and  the  concave  expanfe  which  invetis 
our  globe,  and  in  which  thofe  bodies  appear  at  equal  diftances  from 
the  eye,'  is  reprefented  by  a  fphere,*  upon  which  circles  arc  drawn, 
and  arcs  and  angles  meafured  with  perfed  mathematical  precifionj 
Thus  the  moft  important  problems,  both  of  alironomy  and  naviga. 
lion,  are  performed  ;  fuch  as  finding  the  time  of  the  rifing,  fetting, 
&c.  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  finding  the  variatidn  of  the  compafs  by 
azimuths  and  amplitudes,  the  latitude  by  althudes,  *and  the  longitude 
by  the  lunar  obfervaiions. 

•  By  the  word  fphere  is  generally  underftood  any  orbicular  body; 
but  the  term  was  appropriated  by  the  ancients  to  an  affemblage  of 
circles*  and  conllellations  reprefenting  the  primum  mobile.  The 
invention  of  this  fphere  is  aferibed  to  various  perfons ;  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  too  remote  to  be  traced  by  any  authentic  hiftor'y.  The  Chi- 
nefc  had  a  knowledge  of  the  fphere  at  a  very  early '  period,  frcifl 
whom  it  was  probably  tranfmitted  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  thence  into 
Egypt  and  Greece,  but  was  mod  fuccefs fully  11  udied  in  the  famous 
fchool  of  Alexandria.  Here  Euclid,  the  celebrated  geometrician, 
wrote  a  treatife  on  the  fphere,  entitled,  ‘  Of  the  Phenomena,*  which 
explained  the  moft  interefting  parts  of  ancient  alironomy  ;  fuch  as  the 
right  and  oblique  afeenfion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  various 
'  other  phenomena  which  arife  from  tlie  apparent  diurnal  revolution  of 
|he  primum  mobile.  I'his  work  is  fuppbfed  the  firft  on  the  fubjed 
perfeftly  geometrical ;  it  ferved  long  after  as  a  model  for  other  per¬ 
formances  of  the  kind,  and  is  ttill  extant,  but  very  fcarce. 

‘  Hipparchus,  who  flourifhed  about  two  centuries  after  Euclid, 
and  one  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  is  faid  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
qf  fpheric  trigonometry.  In  fucceeding  ages  it  was  improved  by 
Ptolemy,  Theodofius,  and  others;  and  much  is  aferibed  to  Gcber,a 
learned  Spaniard,  who  lived  in  the  fixteenth  century ;  but  the  moil 
confiderabie  improvements  are  thofe  of  Lord  Napier,  both  by  his  pro* 
pofuion  of  circular  parts,  and  hi$  invention  of  logarithms. 
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f  Within  the  prcfent  century  many  learned  fyftcms  have  been 
written  upon  this  fubjeft,  chiefly  by  Meflrs.  Robertfon,  Walker, 
Emerfon,  and  Simpfon;  by  La  Caille  and  Mauduit  in  the  French, 
and  by  Cagnoli  in  the  Italian;  and  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  more  accurate  folutions  of  certain  cafes  of  fpheric  triangles  by 
Dr.  Mafkelyne,  the  prefent  aftronomer  royal. 

«  It  may  feem  extraordinary,  that  while  fo  many  great  men  have 
contribtued  to  carry  the  theory  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfeftion, 
none  have  condefcended  to  fimplify  the  practice,  or  to  write  a  treatifc 
adapted  to  the  common  purpofe  of  fcholaftic  inftruftion ;  though 
fomething  of  the  kind  has  been  fo  much  wanted,  that  thofe  who 
taught  the  fcience  have  been  moftly  obliged  to  digeft  manufcripts  to 
teach  by.  Part  of  the  prcfent  work  was  originally  compofed  for  this 
ufe,  without  any  view  of  publication ;  and  the  great  requeft  which 
has  prevailed  for  fpherics  fince  its  application  to*  the  longitude,  in¬ 
duced  the  author  to  enlarge  and  publifh  his  manufcript, 

'  *  It  is  not,  however,  prefumed,  that  this  work  fhould  fuperfedc 
the’ ufe  or  neceflity  of  thofe  learned  fyftems  already  publilhcd,  being 
rather  intended  as  an  introduftion  to  them  j  but  it  will  be  found  par- 
ticularly  ufeful  to  perfons  who  cannot  devote  much  lime  to  mathe¬ 
matical  inveftigations,  and  who  chiefly  want  that  part  of  the  fciencc 
Which  is  applied  in  nautical  pradiice. 

*  A  leading  objeft  of  the  prefent  work  is  to  render  ftereographic 
projeftion  eafy  and  familiar.  This  fubjed  has  been  hitherto  treated 
in  a  ftyle  intelligible  only  to  perfons  converfant  in  optics ;  whFch, 
though  necelTary  in  the  theory,  may  be  difpenfed  with  in  praftice; 
and  even  the  theory  has  been  objeded  to,  as  more  fcientific  than  the 
nature  of  the  fubjed  required ;  and  the  late  Profelfor  Sanderfon,  of 
Cambridge,  was  heard  to  obferve,  *  that  he  found  the  greateft  diffi¬ 
culty  to  underftand  Dr.  Halley’s  Demonftraiions,  that  the  angles  upon 
a  fphere  were  equal  to  their  reprefentatives  in  the  ftereographic  pro- 
jedion;  but  when  he  had  laid  afide  the  demonftraiions,  and  con- 
4dered  the  fubjed  in  his  own  ^y,  he  faw  very  clearly  that  it  muft 
be  fo*.*  •  V 

In  the  prefent  work,  the  rules  of  ftereographic  projedion  arc 
explained  in  a  plain,  pradical  manner,  and  exemplified  by  com¬ 
paring  the  figures  to  the  correfponding  pofitions  of  a  globe. 
In  order  to  promote  the  objed  of  fimplification  ftill  more,  th^ 
figures  are  laid  down  from  the  large  fcalc  of  Gunter,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  learner.  While  corred- 
nefs  and  fimplicity  of  projedion  have  been  here  attended  to,  ac¬ 
curacy  of  calculation  has  not  been  negleded.  The  problems 
arc  ail  brought  out  to  feconds  ;  a  degree  of  nicety  feldom  ob- 
ferved  in  fpherics,  though  abfolutely  necelTary  in  aftronomical 
computations.  In  the  Taft  fedion  a  general  view  is  taken  of 
the  longitude,  and  of  the  various  methods  hitherto  devifed  for 

•  Dr.  Reid’s  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  p.  124. 
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^ietermining  this  important  problem.  And  he  propofes  a  new 
mode  of  difeovering  the  longitude  by  the  proje<Sion  of  four  right 
lilies  from  the  plain  fcale,  which,  he  thinks,  will  be  found  fufE. 
ciently  corre6l  for  the  general  purpofes  of  navigation. 


A  very  great  proportion  of  the  great  number  of  fchoolmafterj 
in  and  about  London,  publKh  fchool  books  under  various  titles 
though  very  few  of  them  are  good  for  any  other  purpofe  than 
that  of  gratifying  the  author  with  the  fafeination  of  feeing  his 
own  hand^writing  in  print,  and  of  holding  him  forth,  by  the 
fame  magical  induence,  to  th^  parents  and  guardians  of  chil. 
dren,  as  an  author.  The  publication  before  us  is  an  exception 
from  the  general  inutility  of  fuch  publications.  It  fimplifics, 
and  tends  to  facilitate  the  acauirement  of  an  ufeful  fcience.  Mr. 
Kclly^s  method  of  finding  out  the  longitude  with  tolerable  exaclnefs, 
appears  to  us  to  be  plaufible,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention 
and  trial. — There  is  an  obfervation  in  Mr.  Kelly’s  preface  that 
we  very  much  approve.  It  correfponds  entirely  with  fome  re¬ 
flections  which  we  have  had  occafion,  more  than  once,  to  make 
in  this  Journal,  on  the  fame  fubje^ : 


*  The  great  ufe  of  correCl  mathematical  projection  is  not  perhapsi 
in  generw],  fufficiently  appreciated.  In  our  univerfities,  projeflion 
of  any  fort  is  but  little  attended  to;  for  here  the  fcience  is  faid  to 
be  (tudied  more  with  a  view  to  improve  the  reafoning  faculties,  than 
to  derive  any  advantage  from  pra&ical  application ;  but  even  in  this 
view  it  muit  be  owned»  that  nothing  contributes  more  efledlually  to 
fix  the  attention  to  the  fubjeft  than  drawing  the  figures  under  confi- 
deration ;  when  the  hands  co-operate  with  me  head*  the  faculties  are 
oiorc  collectively,  more  fteadily,  and  perhaps  more  agreeably  en 
gaged,  and  the  impreffions  thus  made  on  the  memory  are  the  more 
permanent.’ 


In  times  when  the  ftudy  of  the  Ariftotelian  logic  was  the 
great  bufinefs  of  univcrfities,  and  men  fondly  entertained  the 
Jiope  of  being  able  to  n\ake  great  progrefs  in  knowledge  by  the 
unaffifted  powers  of  the  mii^,  the  ftudy  of  trigonometry  and 
mathematics  in  general  may  have  been  confidered  as  fubfervient 
to  that  of  dialectics.  This,  however,  we  prefume,  is  not  now 
the  cafe — at  leaft  in  all  our  univerfities ;  and  certainly  it  is  not 
the  cafe  in  fome  of  them ;  though  we  forbear  to  make  any  dit 
timftions.  However  that  may  be,  Mr.  KeHy  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  right  in  afterting  the  advantage  of  correct  mathematical 
projedion,  and  of  the  ftudent’s  drawing  with  bis  own  hands  the 
figures  under  confideration.  Much  of  the  difficulty  that  young 
people  find,  on  their  firft  outlet  in  the  ftudy  of  mathematics 

'  *  confift^ 
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confifts  in  their  not  having  any  precife  ideas  of  the  terms  ufed^ 
j  the  figures  defcribed.  To  familiarife  the  mind  with 
koth  of  thefe,  is  a  capital  point  in  the  art  of  mathematical  de. 

tnonftration. 


i^T.  IX.  Btographlcai  Sketches  »f  emnent  Ptrfons^  whofe  Por* 
traits  form  Part  jtf  the  Duke  of  Dorfet's  CoUefiitn  at  Knolt, 
With  a  brief  Defcription  of  the  Place.  Embellifoed  with  a 
Front  and  Eajl  Fiiw  of  Knole.  pp,  164.  8vo.  Stockdale. 
London^  i79S* 
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^  T^HESB  Iketchcs  arc  thirty-nine  in  number;  the  perfonagcs^ 
^  whofe  lives  are  given,  were  all  of  them  of  confiderable,  and 
many  of  the  highcft  celebrity.  Their  portraits  form  a  part  of  the 
faperb  colleftion  at  Knole.  ^  By  whom  they  were  all  painted  is  un¬ 
known,  fome  of  them  certainly  by  Holbein,  and  moft  of  them,  pro¬ 
bably,  by  his  pupils.  A  room,  near  ninety  feet  in  length,  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  them  ;  and  to  the  great  attention  of  the  noble  proprietor  is 
lobe  aferibed  their  being  in  perfeft  prefervation.  The  fined  pro- 
duftions  of  Titian,  Corregio,  Vandyck,  and  Rembrandt,  and  parti- 
ticularly  the  moft  brilliant  efforts  of  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds’s  pencil# 
fprm  the  greater  part  of  the  reft  of  the  colleAion.  But  as  any  ob- 
Icrvations  on  the  abfolute  or  relative  merits  of  thefe  paintings  are 
foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  and  as  general  indiferirainate  praife 
conveys  inaccurate  ideas,  or  rather  no  ideas  at  all,  1  (hall  content  my«; 
felf  merely  with  pointing  them  out  to  thofe  lovers  of  the  art  to  whom# 
through  negligence  or  accident,  this  treafure  is  hitherto  unknown. 

*  Some  brief  account,  however,  of  the  ancient  manfion  which 
contains  it  might  not  be  altogether  inappofite  or  unacceptable  to  the 
reader. 

'  The  time  of.  its  ftrudlurc  is  not.  precifely  afeertained.  It  is 

(known  that  Baldwin  de  Bethun  pofleffed  it  in  the  time  of  King  John  ; 
from  him,  through  the  Marefchals,  Earls  of  Pembroke,  and  Bigods, 
Earls  of  Norfolk,  it  defeended  to  Otho  de  Grandifon,  who  held  it 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  this  family  it  remained  till  that  of 
|fochard  II.  when  it  was  conveyed  by  Sir  Thomas  Grandifon  to 
iGeoffry  de  Say;  whofe  daughter  transferred  it  to  Sir  William 
iFiennes;  and  Sir  WlHiam’s  fon  to  Bourchier,  Archbifhop  of  Can- 
Iterbtiry,  by  whom  confiderable  additions  were  made  to  the  edifice, 
land  who  bequeathed  it  by  will  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  Archbilhop 
iMorcton  likewife  added  to  the  building;  and  Cranmer,  obferving 
Pat  the  grandeur  of  the  ftrufturc  excited  the  invidious  remarks  of 
|tbe  laity,  exchanged  it  for  lands  from  the  crown.  It  continued  as  a 
iroyal  domain  dll  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  was  by  him*  granted 
|to  his  uncle,  the  Protedlor,  Someffet.  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northum- 
p^dand,  obtained  the  pofleffign  on  its  efeheating  by  Somerfet’s 
|conviftion.  ^Northumberland’s  execution  again  transferred  it  to  the 
and  Cardinal  Pole  procured  it  of  C^ecn  Mary  for  his  life; 
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on  its  lapfing  a  third  time,  Elizabeth  prefented  it  to  her  favouHtf 
Leiceder,  who  refigned  it;  when,  after  a  leafe  granted  to  John 
Leonard,  Efq.  of  Chevening,  the ‘Queen  conferred  it  on  Thornaj 
Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorfet;  who  (with  the  exceptions  of  its  being 
feized  on  in  the  time  of  the  ufurpation,  and  of  an  alienation  fro^ 
Richard,  the  third  Earl,  to  Henry  Smith,  Alderman  of  London, 
which  was  redeemed  by  his  lordlhip’s  nephew)  has  iranfmitted  it  m, 
interruptedly  to  his  poiterity.  Few  of  the  ancient  manfions  of  oui 
nobility  imprefs  us  with  the  ideas  of  feudal  magnificence  more  than 
this  docs.  Its  feite,  *  embofomed  high  in  tufted  trees,*  the  fpaceitl 
occupies  (upwards  of  five  acres),  its  towers  and  battlements,  all 
combine  in  recalling  the  days  of  chivalry  and  romance ;  nor  is  the 
charm  broke  as  the  vifitor  enters  the  Gothic  hall,  undefaced  by  mo¬ 
dern  patchwork.  A  very  fine  llatue  of  Demofthenes,  purchaled  In 
Italy  by  the  prefent  Duke  for  700/.  ornaments  one  end  of  it.  Th« 
figure  appears  to  be  in  the  a^  of  calmly  difeufling,  rather  than 
thundering,  or  even  of  roufing  the  Athenians  to  aftion.  More  eneruj 
and  more  gefiiculation  would  have  been  neceffary  to  have  fuited  th 
attitude  of  the  fpeaker  to  ‘  Will  you  not  cover  the  feas  with  youi 
Ihips  ?  Why  are  you  not  at  the  Pirseus  ?  Why  are  you  not  era 
barked  ♦  ?*  But  if  its  chara&er  be  deliberative  compofure,  it  is  cer 
tainly  the  dignified  compofure  of  a  great  man.  A  corridor  on  th 
fouth-weft  fide  of  the  edifice  contains  a  noble  colleftion  of  antiqc 
buds,  moftly  likewife  bought  in  Italy  by  the  prefent  Duke :  the  head 
of  two  boys  particularly  engage  the  attention  ;  one  is  faid  to  be  a 
young  Nero,  the  other  Galerius,'  the  fon  of  M.  Aur.  Antoninus,  b 
Fauftina.  It  is  difficult  to  perfuade  one’s  felf  that  the  features  of 
the  former,  which  indicate  fuch  gentlenefs  and  fweetnefs  of  charac 
ter,  could  have  formed  the  exterior  of  a  mind  that  was  one  day  i 
aftonifti  the  world  with  deeds  of  fuch  incredible  atrocity.  Vul 
puicbro  inagis  quam  uenufioi  is  part  of  his  piflure  given  by  Suetoniu 
if  by  n)enuJio  is  to  be  underftood  the  effedl  of  the  mind  upon  th 
countenance,  the  face  of  the  man  mull  have  been  very  different  fro: 
that  of  the  boy.  As  Galerius  died  young,  nothing  is  known  of  hi 
charafter;  but  his  lineaments,  indeed,  feem  to  proclaim  more  of  th 
foul  of  his  brother  Commodus  than  that  of  his  father  Marcus  An 
relius.  Julius  Coefar,  Pompey,  Marcus  Brutus,  Antinous,  an 
Thefeus,  are  among  the  reft  of  the  bufts.  There  is  a  ftern  mprofc 
nefs  in  the  face  of  Brutus,  better  fuited  to  Livy’s  portrait  of  his  r 
ceftor  Junius,  than  to  a  difciple  of  the  mild  philofophy  of  th 
Platonifts. 

*  The  archi tenure  of  this  immenfe  pile  befpeaks  a  variety  of  dates 
the  moft  ancient  is  probably  coeval  with  the  Marefchals  and  Bigods 
it  feems  as  if  the  whole  of  it  was  antecedent  to  its  becoming  the  p 
feffion  of  the  Sackvilles ;  though  certainly  many  of  this  family  hav 
very  confidcrably  repaired  it,  particularly  Richard,  the  fifth 
No  part  appears  of  a  more  modern  date  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
Thomas,  the  firft  Earl  of  Dorfet,  came  to  refide  at  Knole  in  1603 
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^  died  in  1607  ;  and  as  the  water-fpouts,  which  w'ere  put  up  by  him. 
Sreughout  the  houfe  are  dated  i6o;,  it  would  appear  that  nppart- 
(f  the  building  is  fublequent  to  this  period.  The  garden  gates,  the. 
un  dial,  and  many  other  places,  bear  the  ^rms  of  Sackville  and, 
i  JJleicx,  a  title  brought  into  the  family  by  Frances  Cranfield, 
elrefs  of  the  Earl  of  Middlefex,  and  Countefs*  to  the  above-mentioned 
dchard.  In  a  window  in  the  billiard-room  is  the  portrait  ,of  a  man 
armour,  with  this  infeription  ;  Herbrandus  df  Sackville  prapotens 
ormannus  intravit  jfngliam  cum  Gulielmo  ConqueforCy  Anno  1 066.;  and 
a  room  called  the  Carton  Gallery,  are  painted  on  glafs  twenty-one 
morial  bearings,  from  the  above  Herbrandus  to  Richard,  the  third, 
arl  ,of  Dorfet.  A  lineage  which,  as  far  as  the  boail  pf  pedigree 
ay  be  allowed  a  fair  pretenfion,  can  be  furpaffed,  or  even  equalled, 
y  few  in  the  kingdom.  In  . another  ropm  are  feveral  Ihields  of  the 
ms  of  the  Cranmer  family.  This  room  has  the  appearance  of  hav- 
g  once  been  the  Archbi(hop*s  private  chapel:  the  window  re- 
mbles  more  thofc  of  the  places  of  religious  worfhip  than  any  other 
indow  in  the  houfe,  and  the  approach  to  it  is  by  two  or  three 
eps,  exhibiting  altogether  the  appearance  of  what  was  once  an 
tar.  ^  . 

‘  The  park  owes  much  to  nature,  and  much  to  its  noble  pro- 
rletor.  The  line  of  its  furface  is  perpetually  varying,  fo  that  new 
ints  of  view  are  conftantly  prefenting  themfelves.  The  foil  ii. 
ppily  adapted  to  the  growth  of  timber ;  ftately  beeches  and  ve- 
rable  oaks  fill  every  part  of  the  landfcape :  the  girth  of  one  of 
cfe oaks  exceeds  twenty-eight  feet;  and  probably  its  branches  af- 
rded  (hade  to  its  ancient  lords  of  Pembroke  and  Norfolk.  The 
Hefent  Duke  has,  with  much  afliduity  and  tafte,  repaired  the  gaps 
pade  in  the  woods  by  one  of  his  anceftors,  who,  ‘  foe  to  the  dryads 
['  his  father’s  groves,’  had  unveiled  their  haunts,  and  expofed  their 
|cret  recefies  to  the  rude  and  garifli  eye  cf  day.  The  plantations 
rc  not  dotted  about  in  clocjdilh. clumps,  as  if.  they,  had  no  reference 
I  a  whole  qr  general  effeft,  but  in  broad  and  fpacious  mafies  cover 
le  fummiis  of  the  undulating  line,  or  fkirt  the  valleys  in  eafy 
-eeps.  Not  to  dwell,  however,  on  ‘  barren  generalities,’  among 
any  others,  there  are  two  points  of  view  which  particularly  deferve 
e  vifitor’s  attention  :  the  one  is  from  the  end  of  a  vallty,  which 
)es  in  a  fouth-weft  direction  from  the  houfe ;  it  forms  a  gentle 
irve,  the  groves  rife  magnificently  on  each  fide,  and  the  trees, 
ny  of  them  beeches  of  the  largeft  fize,  are  generally  feathered  to 
bottom :  the  manfion,  with  its  towers  and  battlements,  and  a 
ck-ground  of  hills  covered  with  wood,  terminate  the  viQ'a.  The 
e  moft  favourable  for  the  profpeft  is  a  little  before  the  fetting  fun, 
m  the  fore-ground  is  darkened  by  a  great  mafs  of  (hade,  and  the 
ufe,  from  this  circumftance,  and  its  being  brightened  by  the  fun’s 
s,  is  brought  forward  in  a  beautiful  manner  to  the  eye.  The  other 
w  is  from  a  rifing  ground  of  the  fame  valley,  and  of  a  diiferent 
d  from  the  former.  On  gaining  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  a  profpedl 
vaft  extent  burfts  at  once  upon  the  eye :  woods,  heaths,  towns, 
kges,  andhaipkts,  are  all  before  you  in  bright  confufiqn ;  the 
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fodden  and  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  profpeA  prefents  itfclf,  beiri 
in  perfect  unifon  with  the  wildnefs  of  the  fcenery.  The  eye  takes  il 
the  greater  part  of  Weft  Kent,  a  confiderable  part  of  SulTex,  and 
diftant  view  of  the  hills  of  Hampfhire.  The  fore*ground  is  woody, 
the  whitened  fteeples  rifine  every  where  among  the  trees,  with  gentle, 
men’s  feats  fcattered  round  in  great  abundance.  Penlhurft,  the  ancient 
reftdence  of  the  Sidneys,  ftands  confpicuoufly  on  a  gentle  fweil, 
forming  a  middle  point  between  the  fore-ground  and  the  South 
Downs  that  Ikirc  the  horizon.  It  is  a  venerable  manfion,  furrounded 
with  groves  of  high  antiquity.  I  know  not  if  the  oak,  planted  the 
day  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  born,  and  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonfon,  be 
yet  remaining ;  if  it  be,  I  truft  it  meets,  from  the  prefent  proprietor, 
with  every  refpeft  due  to  fo  facred  a  relique.  The  patriot  Algernon, 
and  the  poet  Waller,  have  both  repofed  beneath  its  fhade ;  and  poffi. 
bly  here  coo  Sir  Philip  (ketched  his  Arcadian  feenes.’ 


The  family  of  Dorfet  has  not  only  patronifed  the  liberal  arts, 
but  enriched  and  adorned  them.  It  has  given  us  poets  and  orators, 
as  well  as  ingenious  collectors  in'  ftatuary  and  paintings.  The 
book  before  us,  deferibing  thefe,  is  written  in  a  ftylc  of  unaffoSed 
and  beautiful  fimplicity,  and  with  a  correCtnefs  of  fentiment 
as  well  as  phrafeology,  that  does  not  difgrace  its  elegant  and 
various  fubjcCl. 


Art.  X.  Examination  of  the  Plans  propofed  for  the  Eaji  Irulii 
Company* s  Shipping ;  the  great  Importance  of  adopting  a  profit 
Syfem  explained ;  and  a  Plan  fuggefted  for  making  the  Ship 
employed  in  the  Commerce  with  Afia  beneficial  both  to  the  StaU 
and  to  the  EaJl  India  Company.  By  the  Hon.  fohn  Cochrm, 
Drawn  up  in  March  1786,  and  now  frjl  publtjhed^  with  0 
Preface,  pp.  40.  4to.  2s.  6d.  Stockdale*  London,  «795' 

*  JT  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1786  that  the  following  trea* 
tife  was  drawn  up  by  the  author,  at  a  time  when  the  opiuloo 
of  the  public  was  much  divided  upon  the  qitedions  then  agitated  coo* 
oerning  the  freights  and  fize  of  ihips  em^oyed,  or  to  be  employei^ 
m  the  fervice  oAhe  Eaft  India  Company. 

*  Some  proposals  had'  been  made  for  lowering  the  rate  of  freight.^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  diminifhing  the  fize  of  the  ihips  to  be  employ^ 
in  the  commerce  with  Afia,  whilft  others  oppofed  the  diminution 

of  the  freights,  or  the  fize  of  the  ihips. 

*  The  author  of  the  following  ihcets,  unconne^ed  with*  either  oi 
the  parties  in  that  oonteft,  had,  after  beftowing  much  attention  to 
fubjedt,  and  after  coileding  accurate  information  from  the  befi 
fources^  formed  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  preference  due^ 
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im  fh5p8>  forcfccing  many  advantages  that  would  from  thence  ac- 
cw,  both  to  the  ftate  arid  to  the  Eaft  India  Company. 

«  With  a  view,  therfefore,  to  point  out  thefe  advantages,  and  t& 
remove  any  objeAibns  that  might  be  raifed  againd  the  increafed  fize 
of  the  Eaft  India  (hips,  the  following  traft  ivas  drawn  up,  wherein^ 
author  endeavours  to  (he\V,  in  the  (irft  place,  that  in  fo  far  at 
plates  to  the  charges  of  freight,  or  other  charges  attending  the  tranf- 
bort  of  goods  to  and  from  Afia,  the  increafed  lize  of  (hips  ought  to 
iiminilh  inftead  of  increafing  thefe  charges. 

«  But  the  principal  objeft  of  tHe  paper  was,  to  fugged  a  plan  by 
vhich  the  great  number  of  (hips  and  of  feamen  employed  in  the  irade 
)f  the  Eaft  India  Company  might  be  rendered  fubfervieni  to  the  gc- 
ieral  intcreds  of  the  date,  as  well  as  to  the  particular  intcreds  of  that 
loinpany;  in  thecourfe  of  which  it  was  (hewn,  that,  by  greatly  ih- 
freafing  the  fize  of  the  (hips  employed  in  the  China  trade  in  particular,* 
od  by  a  new  mode  of  condruflion,  under  fuitablc  regulations,  thd 
amefcips  and  feamen  that  are  employed  in  the  Company’s  commerce 
light  be  rendered  of  great  utility  as  (hips  of  force  in  times  of  war; 
r  upon  fudden  emergency.’ 

Since  this  pamphlfet  was.  publifhed  government  have  aftually 
aken  eight  or  ten  of  the  hrge  Indianien  irito  the  fervice  of  go- 
ernment,  and  fitted  them  oiit  as  men  of  war.  They  have  alfo 
mployed  about  fifteen  Indiaitien  as  tranfports  for  troops  to  the 
Ved  Indies.  Nothihg  can  fhew  more  the  propriety  of  the 
leafure  than  this  confideratibii,  that,  in  the  laft  gales  of  wind^ 
^hich  have  torn  to  pieces  the  men  of  ‘war,  fo  as  to  be  under  the 
eceflity  of  changing  them,  that  we  hear  of  no  coniplaint  fforii 
ie  Indiamen;  bn  the  contrary,  the  higheft  commendation  is 
ven  to  them  by  every  body.  This  circumftance  is  partly  due 
)  the  good  quality  of  the  IftlJps,  and  their  being  very  weH 
)rmed :  but  there  is  artothier  fconfideratiori  of  great  ihdment  and 
)nfequence,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  cap- 
ins  and  officers  in  the  India  lervlce  rile  in  that  fervice  in  a 
anner  in  fucceffion.^.They  begin  by  being  a  voyage  or  two  as 
iKifhipmen,  when  they  are  obliged  to  learn  the  operative  duty  1 
icy  alfo  attend  the  ftowing  of  the  hold  along  with, the  quarter- 
sfters;  they  ftow  the  cables  with  them,  and  attend  ihe  meflbn-t 
‘t  in  heaving  in  the  cable.  Theytithen  become  fifth  or  fixth 
whofe  duty  it  is  to  attend  irl  the  holdj  tb  flow  the  cable 
getting  under  way,,  and ,  command  on.*  the  tforecalHc^ 
l^ben  promoted  to  fourth  or  fifth  officers,  they  again  hare  the  * 
fperintendance  of  thofe  under  them :  they  command  in  the 
and  receive  their  orders  from  the  fir  ft  or  fecond  officers; 
firft  or  fecond  officers  have  the  charge  of  the  watch,  and 
i  orders  go  through  them  from  the  captain.  When  in  har- 
one  half  of  the  officers  are  on  fliore  at  a  time,  the  other 
^no.rev,  VOL.  XXVII.  f£b.  1796.  K  half 
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half  on  board,  to  attend  to  the  duty  of  the  (hip.  Gencr^Iy 
the  firft,  third,  and  fifth  officers  on  board,  while  the  fecond, 
fourth,  and  fixth,  are  on  (bore.  ,  .They  relieve  one  another  as 
convenient  to  themfclves/  By.  this  fyftem  the  officers  are  under 
the  neceffity  of  knowing  every  branch  of  naval  duty,  and  par. 
ticularly  that  very  effcntial  one  of  fliifting  (hip.  From  thus 
knowing  perfe£Hy  this  piece  of  duty,  a  hayed,  or  broken-backed 
Indiaman  is  never  feen :  but  how  often  are  men  of  war  feen  fn, 
cfpecially  French  (hips.  From  their  knowledge  of  ftowing  their 
(hips,  and  arranging  the  dead  weight  properly,  the.Indiamenarc 
lively  in  the  worft  of  weather.  /  ^ 

As  thefc  officers  of  the  Indlamen  generally  continue  in  the 
fame  employment,  they,  for  the  rrioft  part,  are  acquainted  with 
one  another,  and  know  how  far  to  place  the  necelTary  confi. 
dence  in  times  of  difficulty.  .T  he  petty  officers,  fuch  as  gun- 
ner,  boatfwain,  carpenters,  and  quartermafters,  alfo  generalij 
continue  in  the  fame  Aip..  Thefe  are  advantages  that  do  not 
attend  the  men  of  war.  A  captain  is  often  appointed  to  ccm. 
mand  a  man  of  war,  and  . proceed  to  fea,  without  knowings 
fingle  officer  on  board.  The  officers,  ignorant  of  one  another, 
arc  all  equjlily  at  a  lofs  with  regard  to  the  good  or  bad  qualities 
of  the  crew."  It  is  affonilhing,  under  thefe  circumftances,  tba 
more  accidents  do  not  happen.  Some  attention  is  due  to  that 
material  branch  qf^duty ;  and  every  captain  that  goes  to  fea, 
ought  previodfly  toThave  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  abilities 
of  his  officers  and  crew!  In  times  of  peace,  no  plan  can  be 
better  calculated  for  this  objeft  than  the  fyftem  recommended 
in  the  pamphlet  for  educating  the  young  men  of  the  navy  in 
the  Indiameh :  and  it  is  hoped  chat  this  plan  of  education  wi'j 
not  efcape  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  Firft  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty. 

This  publication  is  an  inftance  how  much  the  commercii 
snterefts  of  this,  or  any  country,  are  and  may  be  promoted  bf 
knowledge  and  experience,  combined  with  inventive  genb 
Although  there  feems  to  be  no  great  degree  of  praife  ducts 
government  for  adopting  fuch  plans  when  propofed,  yet  then 
is  undoubtedly  fome  merit  in  refilling  and  controlling  the  oppo- 
fition  that  is  commonly  made  to  all  reformations. 

•  This  pamphlet,  at  the  prefent  moment,  will,  no  doubt,  attr^ 
the  attention  of  all  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  prefent  difpt^ 
about  the  Fall  India  (hipping. 
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f  i  .  •  • 

OUR  pblitical  teftator  goes  an,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  thil/ 
work,  on  which  the  more  we  ftudy  it  rhe  more  reaCon  we 
find  to  beftow  oh  it  the  epithets  of  learnedj  profound,  wfell- 
arranged;  and  clearly  fet  forth,  to  ‘make  his  bbfervations  on  the 
emigration  of  the  French,  He  computes,  .among  the'  clergy, 
about  fixty  thoufand  emigrants;  of  the  npblefle,  including  wo- 
iicn  and  children,  thirty  thoufahd;  and  about  thirty  thouland 
riot  enoblcd,  of  both  fexcs  and  every  age.*  The  Wo  firft  eftatcs 
of  the  French  monarchy,  he  fays,  are  wholly  ethigrants,  alfo 
the  firft  or  moft  refpeftable  claflcs  among  the  third  eftate. 
Thus  he  thinks  that  the  French  emigrants  are  the  real  and  true 
French  nation.  He  fets  himfelf,  with  much  earneftriefs,  and 
riot  without  much  efFeA,  to  juftify  their  emigration,  and  td 
feCommCnd  them  to  the  humanity  and  prdtedion  of  other 
aations. 


Monf.  de  Lifle  proceeds  fo  difeourfe  of  the  regency  of  France; 
)f  the  fovereignty ;  of  power,  which  our  author  defines  to  be 
FORCE  not  fubjedlcd  to  any  fovereign  power.  ‘  Man  conlafts 
of  two  fubft^nces,  the  one  jnoral,  the  other  phyfical.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  is  endowed  with  a  two-fold  force,  the  one  morale 
the  other  phyfical.  7'he  laws  are  his  moral  force,  armed 
men  are  his  phyfical  force. — Of  the  fucceflion  to  the  fove* 
feignty;  of  the  rights  of  fociety;  of  cqualitv;  of  liberty;  of 
^he Englifti  conftitution,  compared  with  that  of  France;  and  of 
Wftocracy  and  democracy.— ^Our  political  teftator  concludes  his 
Vorlc  with  an  eflay  towards  a  religious  and  political  catechifm, 
i^hich  may  be  conlidered  as  the  refult  or  marrow  of  the  whole, 
(ri  this  catechifm  he  delivers  his  maxims  or  opinions  concerning 
jiQD  and  Creation  ;  Man  ;  fovereignty  ;  power;  the  rights 
Kfociety;  the  rights  of  individuals;  the  liberty  of  man; 
(quality;  and  religion.  In  conclufion  he  afks  the  following 
^aeftion :  ‘  When  will  mankind  be  happy?*  which  he  anfwers 
W;  <  When  they  (hall  know,  but,  above  all,  when  they  (hall 
Wlow  the  true  principles  of  fociety  and  of  religion.* 


All  writers  on  the  nature,  origin,  and  end  of  political  fo- 
\  may  be  divided  into  two  clalTes  or  fchools:  the  one 
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eftabli(bing  it  on  divine  authority,  the  other  on  that  of  man, 
The  former  may  be  denominated  theological,  the  other  philofo. 
phicai,  ftatefmen. ,  The,  firft  maintain,  in  conformity  with  the 
iacred  feriptures,  that  all  government  is  of  God,  who  has 
adapted  the  nature  of  man  to  foclety,  and  who,  in  fa£t,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  imagined,  is  never,  even  in  the  rgdeft  ftate,  found  to 
cxift^  OT^/to'  have»cx!fted,  out  of  fociety.  The  fecond,  that 
man,  in  his  firft  condition,  or  what  they  calKa  ftate  of  nature, 
is  a  folitary  ar\d  lavage  being,  drawn  into  focTety  partly,  indeed, 
by  focial  afie^cm,  much  more,  as  many  contend,  by  rtci- 
procal  wants that  hunun  ^iety  derives  its  origin  from  the 
united  wifdom  and  ^will  ftf.meq  Uius  altembled ;  Tor,  thus  aiTem- 
bled,  they  .perceive  "the  nece&ty  and.  utility  of  having  a  com- 
mon  chief,  and  ch^  their  own  leader  in  war,  and, arbiter  in 
peace^  Th?it  the  fqvercigii  being  thus  tlie  work  of  their 

own  hands,  a  gratuitous  conceSon  on  meir  part  for  the  public 
dr  common  gd4^,  Jt  may  be  relumed  at  pleafure  hy  the  people, 
iii  .the  Joeing  .abuied,  or  perverted  from  its  original 

defign,,or'.evep,  it  is  not.  ,In  this  , country,  not  to  go 

back  farther  ^jtbgn^he  penr^  of  the  Revolution.,,  we  have  had 
two  eminent  fpr  each  of  thefe  different  dodfrines}  on 

cither  fide  a  laymao:  and  a  clergyman.  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  and 
Sherlock,  Bilbopj  C^  London,  have  j^ftinguiftied  themielves 
arnbn^  the  aflertors  of  the  divine  origin  pf  government;  and 
Mr.  Locke,  and  Hoadley,  Biftiop  of  Bangor,  among  thofe  who 
maintain  the  fopremacy  of  the  people*  ^Jt  is  not  our  bufinds 
to  decide  concerning  this  famous  and  mbft  important  queftion. 
We  (hall  only  ohferve,  that  fo  long  as  religion  bore  the  chief 
fway  in  public  opinion^  the  former  was  maintained;  but  that, 
in  proportion  as  men  and  nations  began  to  philofophife,  to  fet 
afide  the  authority,  of  religion^  to  bring  every  thing  to  the  bar 
of  reafon,  ai^d  to, indulge  in,.philofophical  fimpliHcation,  thej 
have  aflerted  the  ht^tpan  origin  of  political  power,  and  the  right) 
of  the  people  to  the  errors,  and,  by  all  means,  to  im¬ 

prove  the  forms  of  government,  and  their  own  condition  in 
fociety.  7'his  is,  undoubtedly,  the  prevailing  theory  amor; 
the  philofophical  and  other  writers  (if  there  be  any  writers,  in¬ 
deed,  whom  we  may  be  permitted  to  confider  as  not  philofophi- 
cal)  of  the  prefent  day. 

But  the  work  before  us,  which  we  could  not  in  juftice  pali 
by  in  filence  (though  publilhed  only  in  feparate  numbers  on 
account  of  the  ftraitened  circumftances  of  the  ingenious  au' 
thor),  appears  with  great  ability  and  efoquence  on  the  other  to 
of  the  queftion ;  and,  notwitbftanding  all  that  has  been 
vapeed  by  fo  many  ingenious  and  learned  men  in  fupport  f 
republican  and  democratical  piinciples,  after ts  the  divine  orig^^ 
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of  government,  and  the  hereditary  right  of  kings.  And  though 
he  does  not  affirm,  or  fuppofe,  that  no  cafe  can  happen  in  which 
it  may  be  juftifiable  to  depofe  kings,*  and  change  (hfi  fucceffion 
to  the  fovereign  power.  He  ftrcnuoufly  maintains^  and  not  with¬ 
out  a  great  mew  of  reafon,*  that,  in  the  year  1789,  the  abufes 
of  the  French  government  were  by  no  means  fuch  as  to  juftify 
the  revolution.  In  this  fentiment,  we  muft  confefs,  we  arc  in¬ 
clined  to  join  with  our  author;  although,  did  our  limits  permit, 
we  could  point  out  fome  inconfiftencies  in  his  reafoning,  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  he  falls  into  fomething  like  equivocation  on  the 
grand  queftion,  whether  or  no  the  r  rencH  nation  were  really  in 
poffeffioh  of  a  political  and  civil  cohftitiition  P^JWhat  he  calls  a 
conftitutlon,  the  people  of  England  V^ould  not,  ahd  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  confider  as  a  conftitution.  Tfiere^ere,  indeed,  laws 
or  rules  for  diredling  the  monarch’s  ddhdud  in  all  cafes ;  and 
many  inftances  he  indeed  produces  in  vfflich  tWS\:5ndud  of  the 
monarchs  of  France  .were  fo  dircQcd’^  flut,  of‘:|fce  inftances  in 
which  thofe  rules  wereViolated  by  royal  caprice,  he  is  ftlent^ 
In  all  cafes  the  people  had  a  right  to  the  eicercife  of  the  fovereign 
power,  agreeably  to  the  regiftered  cuftoms^  and  regulations  of 
the  realm.  But  what  fignines  a  right  without  a  Remedy  ?  For 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  conftitutidnal  remedy, 
even  in  cafes  of  the  moft  grofs  violation,  befides  the  influence 
of  the  moft  fubmiffive  reafoning  and  reprefentation.  The  pro« 
grefs  of  fociety  in  France  feemed  more  and  more  to  render 
any  other  kind  of  remedy  unneceflary.  And,  in  fa£t,  after 
the  convocation  of  the  ftates-generaj,  Jn  the  mild  reign  of  the 
humane  Louis  XVI,  fuch  a  remedy  was  in  fa£l  eftabli(hed« 
The  violent  and  vile  impetuofity  of  the.  French  character  has 
tarnifhed  a  glorious  caufe,  and  multiplied  the  miferies  of  mil- 
ions  of.  people. 

In  our  next  article  we  (hall  fubmit  to  our  readers  a  (ketch 
?f  a  work,  very  different  in  its  principles  from  that  of  which 
have  juft  given  fome  account.  Important  moral  and  poli- 
kal,  as  well  as  other  truths,  may  ^be  discovered  by  that  com*^ 
^^nfon  and  examination  which  are  the  natural  refult  of  a 
.ollifion  of  minds,  animated  with  a  conyidtion,  we)l  or  iU«» 
,of  trMth. 
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4rt.  XII.  Inquiry concerning  Ifolitical  yujllcel  and  its  h, 
Jiuente  on  AloraU  dndcHappinefs^  ,  Py  lpCilliain  Godwin.  Tht 
■  Second  Edition^  correffei.  ,,pp.939.  8vo.  2  vols.  14$.  boards, 
Rpbiofons.  London,  1795.  Ua 

■  ,  ^  ..  .  li  .  .i  * 

# 

.•  ^HE  human  mind/  Mr.  Godwin  obfcrves  in‘ a  preface,  ‘in 
•  every  enlightened  age,  is  progreffive  rand  the  beft  elementary 
tjeatifes,  after  a  certain  time,  are  reduced  in  their  value  by  the  opc. 
ration  of  fubfe^uent  difeoveries.  lienee  it  has  always  been  defired, 
by  candid  inquirers,  that  new  works  of  this  kind  (hould,  from  tii;ip 


their  prcdcceflbra^i^wtll  beifound^.if  they  were  in  any  degree  equal  to 
the  talk,  notmerdy,;tb*}MTC  ’CoUefted  the  feattered  information  that 
had  been  produced  upon  the  fubjed,  but  to  jiave  incrcafed  the  fcience 
with  the  fruit  mutations.  ^Ih  the  following  work  prin¬ 

ciples  will  occalibnally  occhr,  which -it  will  not  be  juft  torejed  witl- 
but  examination,  merely  upon  ithe  ground  of  their  apparent  novelty. 
It  was  impoffiblc  pcrfevenngly  to  refled  upon  fo  prolific  a  fcience, 
and  a  fcience  which  may  be  faid.  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy,  withotti 
being  led  intp  ways  pf  thinking  that  were  in  fome  diegree 
commoiy,  , 

•  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  utility  of  fuch  a  work  wai 
frequently  in  the  authpr^s  mind,  and  tJyejefore  ought  to  be  mentioneii 
He  conceived  polilics  *tq  be  the  proper  vehicle  of  a  liberal  morality 
That  deferiptien  of 'ethics  will  be  found,  perhaps,  to  be  worthy  fi 
flight  elHmtition,  which  confines  itfelf  to  petty' detail,  and  the  oiBce 
of  private  life,  inlleaJ  of  leading  m^ri  to  conlider  themfelvcs  pris 
cipally  under  the  relation’ in  which  they- Hand  to  the  whole  body* 
mankind.  It  appeared  fufiicicntly  pradicable^to  make  of  fuch  a  trei 
tife,  exclufivcly  of  its  dired  political  ule,  an  advantageous  vehicle* 
moral  improvement, 

‘  In  addition  to  what  is  here  ftated,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to^ 
feribe  the  progiefs  by  which  the  author’s  mind  was  led  to  its  preffl 
fentiments.  They  arc  by  no  means  the  fuggeftions  of  a  fudden  effs 
vefccnce  of  fancy.  Political  inquiry  had  long  held  a  principal  pl^ 
in  the  wr.ter’s  attention!  It  is  now  twelve  years  firce  he  became i 
lisfied,  that  monarchy  was  a  fpecies  of  government  e/Tcntially  corru! 
Hu  ^wed  this  convidion  to  the  ^li^tcal  writings  of  Swift,  and  w 
peruSCil  of  the  Latin  hillorians.  Nearly  at  the  lame  tinm  he  derir« 
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ottM  additional  inftrudion  from  the  moft  conliderable  French  writers 
upon  the  nature  of  naan,  which  he  read  in  the  following  order, 
Syfteme  de  la  Nature,  RouiTeau,  and  Helvctius.  Long  before  he 
thought  of  the  prefent  work,  he  had  familiarifed  his  mind  to  the 
/peculations  fuggefted  in ’it  refpefling  jollice,  •  gratitude,  rights  of 
man,  promifes,  oaths,  and  the  omnipotence  of  opinion.  Of  the  de- 
/irablenefs  of  a  government,  in  the  utmod  degree  fimple,  he  was  r.ot 
lade  fully  aware,  but  by  ideas  fuggefted  by  the  French  revolution, 
'o  the  fame  event  he  owes  the  determiiution  of  mind  which  gave 
txiftencc  to  this  work.’ 

^  Mr.  Godwin^  in  his  introdu(3ion,  enunciates  his  dedgn : 

I  ♦  Thcfubjcft  propofed  to  be  treated  is  concerning .  that  form  of 
bbllc  or  political  ibciety,  that  fyftem  of  intercourie  and  reciprocal 
fftlon,  extending  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  finglc. family,  which  (hall 
^  found  mod  to  conduce  to  the  general  benefit.  How  may  the  pe¬ 
culiar  and  independent  operation  of  each  individualin  the  focial  (late 
moft  efftdlually  be  preferved  }  How  may  the  fecuricy  .each  man 
}ught  to  po(rers»  as  to  his  life,  and  the  employment  of  his  facuhies 
according  to  the  diflates  of  bis  own  underftanding,  .be  mod  certainly 
Icfended  from  invafion  ?  How  may  the  individuals  of?  the  human 
pecies  be  made  to  contribute  ,  moft  fubilantiaity' to  <  the  general  im¬ 
provement  and  happinefs?  The  inquiry^here  undertaken  has  for  its 
to  facilitate  the  folution  of  thefe  intereding  queftions.’ 

^  ^  tih  'k* 

I  He  proceeds  to  illuftrate  the  - extenfive  influence  of  govern- 
nent;  and  he  afles  the  following  queftion  i  May  it  not  happen, 
hat  the  grand  moral  evils  that  extft  in  the  world,  the  calamities 
)y  which  we  arc  fo  grievoufly  opprefledi*  gre.to'be  traced  to  its 
:ffe£ls  as  their  fourcc,  and  that  iheirTemoval  is  only  to  be  ex- 
)e<9ed  from  its  corrccliori  ?  ’  This  queftion  he  puts  in  other 
vords,  and  then  fays,  ^  to  prove  the  affirmative  of  thefe  quef- 
ions  (hall  be  the  bufinefs  of  this  firft  book. — From  a  brief  fur- 
cy  of  wars  and  penal  ftatutes,  he  concludes,  that  ^  if  the  ex- 
ifting  mode  of  protedling  mankind  againft  the  caprices  of  each 
other  is  the  beft  that  can  be  dcvifed*-^if  this  be  the  unalterable 
allotment  of  our  nature,  the  eminence  of  our  rational  faculties 
mud  be  conftdered  as  rather  an  abortion  than  a  fubftantial  be* 
nefit/— He  farther  illuftrates  the  miferies  .of  political  fociety 
y  the  robbery  and  fraud  that  exift  in  it — the  tyranny  of  the 
ich  rendered  permanent  by  legillation,  and  the  unequal  diftri- 
ution  of  property.  Thus  far  he  collefls,  from  hiftorical  fadls, 
prefumptive  evidence  that  political  inftitutions  have  a  more 
owerful  and  extepfive  influence  than  it  has  been  generally  the 
rafticc  to  aferibe  to  them.  But  h^  farther  fets  himfelf  to  prove 
1^0  things :  firft,  that  the  adlipns  and  difpofitions  of  mankind 
te  the  offspring  of  circumftances  and  events,  and  not  of  any 
nginal  determination  that  they  bring  into  the  world ;  and. 

K  4  fecondly, 
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fecondly^  that  the  great  ftream  of  our  voluntary  adions  eiTcq. 
tially  depends,  not  upon  the  dired  and  in^mediate  impulfes  o( 
jfcnte,  but  upon  the  decifions  *cf  .the  ui^erftanding-— upon  opi. 
nions,  for-  the  mo^  part,  under  the  abfolute  control  of  political 
inftitution  ;  as  a  proper  difplay  of  truth  is  omnipotent— and, 
confequently,  the  political  improvement  of  our  fpecies,  pro* 
jaerly  conduced,  pot  p  be  obftrudted  either  by  climate  or 
luxurious  habits  of  life.  I'be  great  changes  which  man  hat 
undergone,  as  an  intelle£iual  being,  entitles  us  to  infer  the 
probability  of  improyements,  not  lefs  eflential,  to  be  realifed  in 
future.  -  ( 

Our  author,  having,  in  the  preceding  book,  delineated  the 
efFe^s  produced  by  potitive  inilitutiohs,  as  well  as  the  extent  of 
the  powers  of  man,  confidered  in  bis  focial  capacity,  proceeds 
to  inquire,  firft,'  what  are  the  regulations  t^ich  will  con- 
duce  to  the  well-being  of  man  in  fociety}  and,  fecondly, 
what  is  the  authbii^  which  is  competent  to  preferibe  regu¬ 
lations:  • 

^  The  regulations  to  whicli  the  conduft  of  m^n  living  in  focletj 
ought  to  be  cbnfoi-aicd,  may  be  epnfidefed  in  two  ways :  firft,  thoic 
moral  laws  which  are  enjoined  upon  us  by  the  difUtes  of  enlightened 
reafon  ;  and,  (ccondly;  thole  principles,  a  deviation  from  which  the 
intereft  of  the  community  maybe  fuppofed'to  render  it  proper  to  re« 
prefs  by  fan^ions  a)[id’pubilhm^t.  * 

*  Morality  is  that  fyftem  of  conduft  which  h  determined  by  a  con- 
fideratipn  of*the  greateft  general  good  :  he  is  entitled  to  the  liigheil 
moral  approbation,  wbdfe'  coiiduft  is,  in  ihc  greateft  number  of  in- 
fiances,  or  in  the  moft  "momentous  infiancesj  |;bverned  by  views  of 
benevolence,  and  made  fubTervient  to  public  utility.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  only  Vegulations  wllich  aby  political  authority  can  be  juftly 
entitled  to  enforce,  arc  fuch  as  are  beft*  adapted  to  public  utility. 
Confeijuehtly  juft  political  regulation's  arc  nothing  more  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  feleft  part  of  moral  lawT  The  fupreme  power  in  a  ftate  ought 
not,  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe,  to  require  any  thing  cf  its  members,  that  an 
underftanding,'  fuSciently  enlightened,  would  not  preferibe  without 
fuch  interference  •. 

‘  1  hefe  coKliderations  feem  to  lead  to  the  deteftion  of  a  miftake 
which  has  been  very  generally  cummitted  by  polilical  writers  of  ou; 
cwn  country.  ‘  They  have,  for  the  moft  part,  confined  their  re- 
fcarches  to  the  queftion  of,  Wllat  is  a  juft  political  authority,  or  the 
moft  eligible  form  of  government,  confignfng  to  others  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  right  principles  cf  conduft  and  equitable  regulations  ?  But 
there  appears  to  be  fomething  prcpoftcrous  in  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing.  A  well-conftitutcd  government  is  only  the  means  for  enforcing 
fuitable  regulations.  One  form  of  government  is  preferable  to  ano- 


•  Chap.  y»  of  the  following  Book, 
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thcr  5n  cxaft  proportion  to  the  fecurlty  it  affords^  that  nothing  (hall 
be  done,  in  the  name  of  the  community,  which  is  not  cx>nducive  to 
jhe  welfare  of  the  whole.  The  queftion,  therefore.  What  it  is  'which 
is  thus  conducive  ?  is,  upon  every  account,  entitled  to  the  firft  place 
incur  difquifuions. 

<  One  of  the  ill  confequences  which  have  refulted  from  this  dif- 
torted  view  of  the  fcicnce  of  politics,  is  a  notion  very  generally  cn- 
lertained,  that  a  community  or  fociety,  of  men  has  a  right  to  lay 
down  whatever  rules  it  may  think  proper  for  its  own  obfervance. 
This  will  prefently  be  proved  to  be  an  erroneous  pofitioh  It 
maybe  prudent  in -an  individual  to  fubmit,  in  fomc  cafes,  to  the 
ufurpation  of  a  majority  Tit  may  be  unavoidable,  in  a  community^ 
to  proceed  upon  the  imperfe^  and  erroneous  views^they  (hall  chance 
to  entertain:  but  this  is  a^misfortune  entailed  upon  us  by  the  nature 
of  government,  and  not  matter  of  right  t*  >  i£. 

‘  A  fccond  ill  confequence  that  has  arlfen  from  this,  proceeding  is, 
that  politics  having  been  thus  violently  feparated  from  morality,  go¬ 
vernment  itfelf  has  no  longer  been  compared  With  its  tiue  criterionl 
Inftead  of  inquiring  what  fpecies  of  government  was  moll  conducive 
to  the  public  welfare,  an  unprofitable  difquifition  has  been  inflituted 
rsfpcfting  the  probable  origin  of  government  ;^and  its  different  forms 
have  been  eftimated,  not  by  the  confequeaces  ^ithiwhxch  they  were 
pregnant,  but  the  fource  from  which  they  fprung^^  Upne^  men  have 
been  prompted  to  look  ^back  to  the  folly  of  thdir  ^c^fiors,  rather  than 
forward  to  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  improvements  of  human 
knowledge.  .  Hence,  in  inveftigating.their  rights,  they  have  re¬ 
curred  lefs  to  the  great  principles  of  raordfty,  than  to  the  records 
and  charters  of  a  barbarous  age.  As  if  men  were  not  entitled  to  all 
the  benefits  of  the  focial  date,  till  they  could  prove  their  inheriting 
them  from  fome  bequeft  of  their  diftant-  progenitors.  As  if  men 
were  not  as  juilifiable  and  meritorious,  in  planting  liberty  in  a  foil  in 
which  it  had  never  exifted,  as  in  relloring  it  where  it  could  be  proved 
only  to  have  fiiffered  a  temporary  fufpenfion. 

‘  The  reafons  here  afligned  ftrongly  tend  to  evince  the  neceffity  of 
eftablifhing  the  genuine. principles  of  fociety,  before  we  enter  upon 
the  direft  confideration  of  government.  It  may  be  proper,  in  this 
place,  to  ftate  the  fundamental  diftindion  which  exilts  between  thefc 
topics  of  inquiry.  Men  aflbeiated  at  firft  for  the  fake  of  mutual 
iiTiftance.  They  did  not  forefee  that  any  reftraint  wou!d  be  ne- 
cefiary  to  regulate  the  conduft  of  individual  members  of  the  fociety 
towards  each  other,  or  towards  the  whole.  The  neceffity  of  reftraint 

Efcw  out  of  the  errors  and  perverfenefs  of  a  few.  An  acute  writer 
w  cxprefTed  this  idea  with  peculiar  felicity.  *  Society  and  govern- 
tnent,*  fays  he,  '  are  different  in  themfelves,  and  have  different 
trigins.  Society  is  produced  by  our  wants,  and  government  by  our 
^ickednefs.  Society  is,  in  every  ftate,  a  blefling;  government,  even 
its  beft  ftate,  but  a  neceffary  evil  J.*  ^ 


*  Chap.  V.  of  this  Book. 
I  Common  Senfe,  p.  i. 
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On  the.  graitd  fubje^  of  political  jufticei  a  braiKh  of 

:  *rthe  confidcration  of  his.  neicdib 


rality,  he  affirms,  that 
^  moral  worth,  and  his  importance  to  4he  general  weaT, 

*  only  ftandard  to  determine  the  ‘trea^ent  to  which  be 

*  titled/  Gratitude,  in  the  prefent  queftion*,  he  fets  c 

afido.  . . 

^  beftowed  a 


benefit  upon  me,  but  becaufe  he  beftowed  it  on  a 
*  human  being/ 

The  principle  of  political  juflice,.  thus  explained,  depends 
U{X>n  the  aflumption  of  the  equality  of  mankind,  which  is  either 
phyfical  or  cnoraL  Phyfical  equality  .may.  be  confidered  either 
as  it  relates  to  the  ftrength  of  the  body,  or  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  Notw.^hftanding  the  encroachments  that  have  beta 
made^upon  the  equality  of  mankind,  originally  greater  thank 
is  at  prelimt,  a  great  ^aM  fubftant.ial  equality  remains.  There 
is  no^firch  difparity^among  the  human*,  race, 'as  to  enable  one 
man  to  Hold  Tcveral  other  men  in  fubjet^ion,  except  fo  far  as 
they\are  'WilVing^'td  be  fubjetfed.  AlPgovcrnment  is  founded  in 
cpioSnn.  cXiOneiqidrt,  iitdeed^  of  a^  community  or  empire  majr 
be  held  in  fubjedtion  by  force;  but  this  cannot  be  the  perfonal 
force  of  their  def;^t^  Jt.muft  be  the  perfonal  force  of  another 
part  of  the  cornmifmty,  Who  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  their  in- 
lercft,^ ^  to  the  moral  equality  of 
ftAl/kferlopfin  to  reafopablie  exception,  We  are  par- 
takers  aconlaiKHt  nature,, and  .therfame  caufes  that  contri¬ 
bute  to  iHeribenefit  4of  the  one,  ( 


contribute  to  the  *  benefit  of 


con  or m  to  any  rule  ol  conduft^  farther  than  the  rule  is  found  conlitlen: 
with  ja (lice. 

*  Such  are  the  genuine  principles  of  human  fociety.  Such  would 
fcc  the  uncon  drained  condition  of  its  members,  in  a  date  whcje  every 
individual  whhia  the  fociety,  and  every  neighbour  without,  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  liilcning  with  fobricty  to  the  diflates  of  reafon,  Welhill 
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Lot  (all  to  be  imprefled  With  confiderablereffm»  if^^whco  we  de(cend 
[0  the  prcfisDt  1  mixed  ioturaAerr  of  manl^d»  find  ourfelves 
Lbliged,  in  an)^  degree j)  tp  depart  from  fo  fimple  and^grand  a  prin* 
ypie.  The  univerfalfexm^*i(iE{  of  privatepjudgmeQt  U  a  dodrine  fo 
Lfpcakably  beautituU  ihat.theL,true  politician  will  certainly  fccl  infi- 
bite  rcluftancc  in  admitting  the  Idpa  of  lutcrfering  with  it.  A  prinr 
^pal  objeft  in  the  fubiequent  ^ftages  of  inquiry ^will  be  to  tUfeufs 
[he  emergency  of  the  caks^  tb^t  may  be  thought  to  demand  this 
Interference.’ 

r  •!  ,  'PiLli-;/  •  ,  .  "  '  ,  -1  * 

.  f  . f  .4 9  VC  continued*. 
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.^1  '  )  ,  ;.boH  »  <  :  ny]i\  ^ 

Art.  XIII.  uC^ctal  JLctUrs  to  the  Honourable  Amirkan  Congrefs^ 
written^  during  thcAVar,  between  the  Uviud^ColonieSi  and  Great 
\  Britain^  by  bis  Excellency  George' lf^ud>ington^  Gnnmander  in 
?  Chief  of  the  Continental  t^ForceSs  now'^Pre/ident]^  \Oif  the  Hnited 
States.  Copied^  hyfptcud\Ptr7niffim,^  from  the  *  original  Papers 
preferved  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary^of  ^Siatei^  ' Philadelphia. 
pp.  748. *  8vo.^  z  vols.  12s.  boards,  Robinroas..j<Lon« 
don,  1795.  ni  bV 


^  fource  from  which* tfie’ following  lettCTs  have 

been  drawn,  and  the  grounds  oft  wbidtthe  reader  h  cxpeAed 
to  reft  his  belief  of  their  authenticity,  it  may  be  fdiioient  to  inform 
him  (andv  for  the  truth  of  the  afTertion,  to  appeal  to  his  ^Excellency, 
Thomas  Pinckney,  the  Americar^Minifter  Plenipotentiary),  that  per- 
miflion  was  obtained,  from  the  proper  authority,  40  tranferibe,  from 
the  original  papers  preferved  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  .Office  in 
Philadelphia,  thefe  and  fundry  other  authentic  documents  relating  to 
the  conteft  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  viz.  Letters 
f/om  the  Commanders  of  the  Continental  Forces,  and  other  Perfons 
employed  in  the"  public  Service — Intercepted  Letters 'from  Britifli 
Officers,  and  other  Adherents  to  the  Royal  CaQfe-M^ommuirications 
from  the  Governors;  Conventions,  and  Gommidtees  of  the  fcveral 
American  States — Difpatches  from  Agents  and  Cbnuniffioners — In- 
ftruftions— Reports  of ‘Committees  of  Congrefs-^Parts  of  ^  die  Secret 
Journals  hitherto  unpubliihed— and  .various*:*  other  pieces  elucidative 
ot  the  events  which  led  to,  and  finally  eilabliffied,  American  inde¬ 
pendence'. 

‘  That  permiffion  was  granted  early  in  the  year  1792,  and  imme¬ 
diate  advantage  was  taken  of  the  indulgence ;  though,  from  various 
circumftances,  of  little  confequcnce  to  the  reader  to  know,  the  pub¬ 
lication  has  been  fo  long  delayed.  Even  at  this  late  period,  the  edi¬ 
tor  contents  himfelf  with  laying  before  the  public  but  a  part  of  the 
colleftlon-^lntending,  if  thefe  volumes  meet  with  a  favourable  rc- 
teption,  to  continue  the  publication,  and  prefent  his  readers  with  a 
variety  of  intcrefting  pieces  penned  by  the  leaders  and  principal 

agents 
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agents  in  the  American  revolution,  and  tending  to  tlirow  light 
many  important  tranfelftio'tts  that  have  hitherto  been  cither  envelo 
in  total  darknefe,  or.'stt  beft,  bui  H6bfctrrcly  perceived,  and 
fcfliy  underrtood.  * 

‘  Some  parts  of  theft  tetters  may  perhaps  appear  too  full  of 
nutuB  to  intereft  ^h^t  clafs  of  readers^  whp>' imaccuflomed  to 
into  the  inveiligation  of  caufea  or  conftqucnces,  delighl^only  in  re. 
citals  of  battles,  fieges,  and  othfif  ilriking.  otr^urrcnces,  which  coi^ 
iHcute  the  more  prominent  features  of  biimy.*  rHut,  to  the  reafoR. 

philofophic  reader^  who  wi dies  to-eiplopc^the  fecret  fprings 
aftion—to  trace  events  tb'tbeir  remote  and  latent  caiifes— to  difeov, 
and  examine  the  fuBordinate  and  collateral  circumftance's  (oft  triflirj 
in  appearance,  and  generally  overlooked  %y  the  vulgar  eye),  which, 
in  the  ftruggles  of  contending  nations,  give  a  preponderancy  to  the 
oie  or  the  other  fcale— theft  minute  details  will,  it  is  prefumed,  be 
far  from  unacceptablcr  as  furnifiiing  him  with  that  fpecies  of  infor* 
mat'OQ,  upon  which  alone  he  can  v^iKure^to  ground  a  decifiveopi 
Bton,  and  which  he  might  elftwhere  ftek  in  vain,  j 

*  The  iaclofuretS.,frv*quently  referred  to  in  theft  volumes,  would 
^11  fu^t^p  coqtrib^te  to  fet  every  circuiniUnce  in  a  clearer  and 
fironeer  light ;  qna  it  was  the  editor’s  original  intentiop  that  thej 
ihould  hiJve  accompai.ied  the  letters  to  which  they  refpeftively  be¬ 
long.  ^Obhadcs^  however,  at  prefent  iofurmoun table;  (land  ip  tbe 
way  of  their  immediate  publication;  but,  w|ien  (heft  are  removed, 
the  papers  alludod  to  (hall  make  their  appearance  in  form  of  ai 
appendix— *iuAli  p^ti  of  them,  «t  lead,  as  are  of  a  curious  and  inte 
xefting  natute.  .  *  .  »  < 

f  Meanwhile  the  reader  wilt  obferve**  that  it  was  deemed  as  yet 
premature  to  puUifh  certain  paiTages  of  theft  letters :  fome  omii&oiu 
have  of  coueft  taken  place,  which  are  every  where  pointed  out  by 
afteridcs,  and  which  win  be  (applied  at  a  proper  feafoh,  probably  not 
far  difiant.— -On  the  other  hand,  in  perhaps  half-a-dozen  iniianccs,  a 
fiogle  word  has  been  hazarded  on  conjedure,  to  fill  up  a  chafio, 
where  either  the  original  or  the  copy  happened  to  be  torn  or  defaced; 
ic  which  cafes,  the  lupplemiental  words  ar^  incloftd  within  crotchets, 
and  printed  in  Italic. — -'A  few  entire  letters,  moreover,  as  appears  by 
reference  made  to  them' in  fubfequeni  ones,  arc  here  wanted  to  com¬ 
plete  the  chain  of  correfpondence.  Thefe  the  editor  can  give  no 
account  of,  as  the  origin^s  appear  to  have  been  Io(^  from  the  files  of 
office.  *  "  '  '  . 

<  About  a  dozen  letters,  written  by  the  General’s  fccretary  are 
'here  infected — a  few  from  the  General  htmftlf  to  the  Board  of  War, 
or  Committee  of  Congref* — one  to  the  Prefidenc  of  the  New  York 
Convention,  and  one  to  K.  Morris,  Efq.  in  the  department  of  finance. 


•  ‘  Mi’*  R-  H.  Harrifon,  refptcTing  whom  the  reader  is  requeued 
(p  correcl  an  error  in  Vol.  I.  page  24O,  line -6,  where,  inilead  of 
*  he  (hould  read  ‘  Another  miftake  occur5  io 

page  26  of  the  fame  volume,  line  32,  where  *  fourth'  Ihould  be  read 
(liftead  of  *  fourtientb.' 
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rhefe  >t  was  thought  imjftoper  to  omit ;  nor  did  it  fcem  worth  while, 
[,  account  of  a  few  exceptions,  to  make  any  altwatioaiu 'the  general 
tje  of  the  book.*  . 

■(  - —  _  ’  -  ■ 

The  nature,  and  the  ufes  or  end,  of  this  publication,  is  clearly 

juftly  dated  in  this  advertifement.  We  have  only  td  add; 
liaJ  independently  of  the  advantage  which  thefe  letters  alF')fd 
s  the  phiiolbphical  hiftdrian  and  political’ inquirer  in  tracing 
be  connexion  of  cauft' and  effefl,  we  take  ari  i'nt'efeft' in  v^hal- 
ver  comes  from  the  pen  and  the  heart  of  General  Wash- 
SCTON,  the  greateft  man  of  his  age,  the  faviour  of  his  coun- 
w,  the  friend  and’ bencfti^or  of  ail  mankind  I  In  thefe  letters, 
loftofthein  written  on 'important  and  uuforefeen  emergertciesi 
re  admire  the.tinrufHed  calmnefs  and  intrepidity  of  Mn  Wadi* 
wton’s  mind  *,  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  his  go^.fenfe* 
is  great  modefty,  and  peifeift  deference  and  fubmilfion  to  the 
ivilpower.*-  After  Tuth  praife  it' -may  apjwar  rather triflirtg  to 
dd,  that'hc  wrlteS"(n.a  ft  vie  remarkably  .proper,  pure,  and 
erfpicuous.  ^  ,  . ,  -  _  ,  ^ 
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of  Great  Britaui  i^fpeStin^  the  thk  frrrr^  itn'd  the 

State  of  the  National,  Debt.  By,  IVilliam  Alprgak^  F;  R.  Si 
pp.  45.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  *’"Debreft.^^Xondon,  • 

f 

k.  Morgan,  iii  tins  trail,  has  confined  himfcjf  entirely  ti 
an 'examination  of  the  etle6ls  which  the  war  has  Steady 
reduced  on  the  finances  of  this  country: 

%  * 

*  And  I  think/  fays  he,  *  it  will  appear,  that  the  ^expenditure  of 
belall  three  years  has  added  fo  enorrpoufly-tO  the  national  debt,  thac 
fthe  fame  unexampled'Jillipation  of  tHe  public  treafure  be  continued 
iiuch  longer,  it  muft  inevitably  terminate  in  bankruptcy  anH  ruin.  ' 

*  I  have  hot  entered  into  a  defcripiion  of  the  carnage. arid  the  mi¬ 
nes  by  which  this  war  has^beeri  fo  pecullarTy  diftiagiiiftied,  and 


fufficiphtly 


indign 


people 


•  This  commander  has  generally  been  reprefented  as  a  Fabius^ 
iore  diftinguiihed  by  prudence  than  by  courage;  though  in  this 
jtulity  far.  from  being  deficient:  but  it  is  aflTerted  by  Colonel. 
Stedm  a  n  ,  the  beft  hiftorian  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  American. 

and  we  have  been  well  informed,  with  great  truth,  that  the  molt 
'jifinguilhing  trait  in  his  charafter  wasi  ia  reality,  an  uniform  intre- 
and  refolulion, 

6  rages 


ti 


I46’  Morgah’j  FaSlSy  ^s. 

•  ✓ 

Vagcs  of  war  are  fprcading,  death  and  dcfolaiion,  at  the  diflanceofi 
tboufand  milesj  they  are  but  little  regardi^.;*  Misforumc  muit  n\ab 
vei^  near  approaches  to  the  great  mafe  of  «mankini;^  before  it  excite! 
their  alarm.  It  muft  prefs  immediately^uppn  tbemfclve$  before  thn 
lerioully  begin  to  feet  for*thc  rniferies  of.  fhcK  fellow-creatures.  j| 
whatever  deteflauon,  therefore,  1  may  hold  )yar„  bojch  ,in  jegarj 
to  its  principle  and  the  inanner  in  which  it  is  coh'dtiftcdi  I  have  choih 
to  appeal  to  the  lb\m.  palEon  of  felf-ihtereil,' rather  than  to  the 
lime*  feelings  of  humanity  ;  being  convinced:,  notwithihnditig  iti 
country  may  boaft  of  as  many  good  men'  a?  any  other,*  that  thhij 
the  only  means  of  *  awakening  an  effedluaboppofitiod  to  the  prefm 
fyftcm/  .  ..  i  ..7-  "'"f  t:i 

V’  ‘  iii'.u*  1'-  ■  Jjit  .'luir 

.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  lays  our  author,  that  every  war  ia 
whidi.we  have  b^en.  engaged,  for  the^  laft  century,  has  uni¬ 
formly  prbvcd.nwre  cxpenfive  than  any -tbatf  preceded  it.  Ttc 
American  war  was  fo  (Dcculiarly  difeinguifhed  in  this  refpedi,  u 
to  create  an  opinion  that  we  had  then  arrived  atahe  higheftpitcii 
of  profufion,  and  that  neither  the  credit  nor^the  refources  of  the 
country^cpiild  furviv.e.a  repetition,, much' lefs  an  aggravation, 
this  evil.j  Bht  Mf-  Morgan  dearljliiakes  it  to  appear,  >  m 
*  the  wb^e  e^qi^cqx^f  the  prefent  war,, which  cpmmcnced  onlj 


*  in  Peepmterj  .1,79:^,  airily  ..exceeds  i  po  millions, v  exclufive 

f  of  of  ttiree  millions  w|;)iqh  it  is  intended  tool* 

*  low :t^.Em|^or,^^  borrow  Jn  this^i  couatry  fort  the  enfuin? 

*  caqpps^n^.  In  ott^  the  debt  incurred  by  the  prefein 

^  war,  is  more  tl^n  the  debt  incurred,  during  the  fame 

^  period,  by  a  war.  which  was  then  reprefented,  with  truth,  to 

*  be  the  moft  expenfive  that  had  ever  been  carried  on  by  this 
^  country. — Whether  thefe  debts  have  been  compcnfatw*d  by 

*  the  value  of  our  conquefts  iViCorfica^  r IJle  de  Dieu^  andelfc- 

*  where — or  whether  the  public  money  has  been  expended  with 

*  economy  and"  wifdomj’ are  matters* of  doubt  with  fome  per- 
^  fons^  'iiut  entirely  foreign  to  my  purpofe.  My  defign,  in  this 

*  trearifej'is,  hot  to  (famine  the  operations  of  the  war  minifter, 

‘  but  thbfe  of  the^minifter‘of  Inftead,  therefore,  ofiii- 

*  quirTng  ihto  the*  manner  in  which  the  public  money  has  been 

*  expen^d,  I  lhall  now  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  it  ha 

*  been  borrowed.  ^ 

*  During  the  'Whole  courfe  of  the  American  war  Lord  Nortk 

*  funded  73,400,000/.  in  the  3  and  4  per  cents,  for  which  the 
‘  fum  of  47,968,000/.  was  advanced.  The  fum  borrowed  by 

*  Mr.  Pitt,  including  the  Emperor’s  loan,  will  be  73>933?oo^^ 

*  and  the  fum  received  49,508,000/.*  which  will  make  ttieex- 
^  cefs  of  the  former  above  the  latter  24,365,000/.— Mr. 

^  therefore, .  in  the  four  firft  years  of  the  prefent  war,  does  n« 

*  fecra  to  have  borrowed  money  on  much  better  terms  than 
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jf  Lord  North  did  during ttbe  whole  tcrnn»of  the  Arfieiican  war; 
the  one  (Mr.  Pitt)  having  created  a  needlcfe  capital  of  twenty-^ 
four  millions  and  k  half  ort  a  fum  of  49,568,000/. ;  the  other 
(Lord  North)  haritig  crea^'cd^a  needlefs’ capital  of  twenty-five 

<  millions  and  a  half  on  a  fum  of  4^,968,006/.  Bur,  if  this 

<  war  be  protraded,  the  terms  of  the  loan  mud  neceflarily  bc- 

<  come  worfe  and  worfe fo  thar,  by  the  time  it  has  cominued 
‘  as  long  as  the  former  war,,  it  will  be, well  if  the  capital  of  the 
‘  debt  increafes  only  twice  as  faft  as  the  money  is  advanced.’  * 

Among  other  alarming  fa^s,  belides  ^tbefe,  enumerated  an4 
jproved  by  Mr.  Morgan,  arc  the  following.  We  have  a  debt  pf 
bore  than  three  hundred  and  fixty  millions,  and  a  war  ftill 
raging,'^ which  threatens’ to  increafe  the  amount  with 'mkny  mil* 
liQns—fof  that ’the  intereft  *and  managem^  of  thr  debt,  the 
money  appropriated^to  the  finking'  fiihdy  together  widi  the  civil 
lift,  and  other  expentW'^f  goverimierit,i  eveh  ’  were  peace  con¬ 
cluded  immediately,  would  require  taxes  fabe‘raifed,^  anhtially, 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  arid  two^  millions;*'^"^^  nortu  oi 
According  to- Mh  ^Morgan’s  cbmputatiprt,''^fhe'yc!jrty  of 
all  thelaridt:^  eftates  in  the  kingdonn:  are.mot 'ft^pp/ed  to'^eXce^ 
eighteen  millions.— eVen  according:  ta/,thht‘^of  thp^GfiiricclJor 
of  the  Exchequerj  they  do  not*  exceed^ twenty- f^ve  mlffions. — 
For  other ‘  fadts,  of  a 'veryjferiplis  natdtc|^  vlrie \refe^  our 
readers  to*  the  publication‘s  of  which  wef-  have^hpt^  gi^eh  ’fome 
account  5  ^vi^hidh  publication  makcs\mueh*'nfenfe;^/andtW5'ibtc^ 
a  ccmfiderafble^degree^hf  ’alarm  y^'an  cfF^j^tifter  thie  rmrt^’of  the 

French  monarchy  hy^^diforder  in  its  finante.^^'  not^'fb  be  won- 

dered  at.  ‘  ^  .rioin  otj 

•  r  . :  r  •  b  v7—  /U/n, 


* f4‘*  '  ^  ^  • 

[Art.  XV.  Conjideratiom  on  Public^  Economy:^,  wheyrtin.  its  Be- 
nefits  are,  exemplified  by  htjioricdl  Precedent ^If7tb,^0bferva^ 
tions  on  the  critical  Grciirhjiances  of  tbU  Country^  it t  various 
Erigenciesy  and,  the  'Nccefijity  of,  aboiijhim  Sinecures  *  ayti  juper- 
fluous  Salaries^  and  placing  the  Royal  j\e;uehtte\on  a  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  Footing.  JViih  a' fummdry  Review  of  the^  feveral 
Reforms  in  the  King's' Houfehold  at  different  Periods  in  Eng- 
I'^nd.,  pp,  64.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  , Allen  and  Weft.^  Lon- 
don,  1796;.  ^  ^ 
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pHE  author  of  thefe  Confideratlqns  illuftrates  the  good 
efiefts  of  economy  by  paflages  in  the  biftory  of  Rome,  of 
cnice,  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  of  France  in 
c  time  of  Henry*  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Sully,  the  Dutch, 
uftlvus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  and 
tedcric  the  Great,  late  King  of  Pruffia. 


‘  Places 


14^  Cdnjideraiiont  fin  Public  Ecinmy;  \ 

*  Places  and  employments  which  formerly  might  be  of  real  efficiency^ 
can  hardly  now  be  laid  to  have  any  more  than  a  nominal  ejciftence* 
yet,  contrary  to  fcnfe  and  juftice,  the  falaricsTand  perquifires  remain* 
and  it  is  a  common  complaint,  that  they  are  nfoally  appropriated  to 
fuch  as  have  no  fort  of  claim  to  them. 

‘  Thi^  grievance  is  acebin^anied  by  another,,  the  improper  Si 
tribution  of  falaries,  and  their  necdlefs  multiplicity.  &me  beinj 
exorbitant,  fome  inadequate^  and  others  paid  to  many  hands,  whert 
few  would  be  fufficient  for  the  work  that  is  required. 

*  At  that  epocha  when  firil  Great  Britain  (lOocl  foreflioft  in  ti: 
cbntefl  for  the  European  balance  of  power,  there  .were  not  wanting 
men  of  equal  integrity  and  knowledge,  who  propofed  to  abofifh  aj 
places  literally  of  no  ufe  and  fignification,  to  reduce  excefiive  fait, 
ries,  and  leflfen  the  numbers  employed  in  office,  and  to  apply  the 
aggregate  fum  produced  by  this  faving  to  indifpenfable  expences. 


*  The  pibbable  caufe  why  jit  was  not  adopted  when  firlt  propofed, 
was,  that  private' incereil  preponderated  over  public  exigencies,  and 
that  people  in  po^r  did  not  cHopic  to  difoblige  thofe  upon  whofe  aid 
they  depended  in  the  execution  of,  their  fehemes. 

*  Thit,  indc^,  one  jmay  juftly  rei  ‘ 
principal,  if  not  the  foie  obftm^ion  to 
frequently  projefted’in  this  ebunfryi 

‘  f  ‘  *  ,  '  “  ■ 

pf  the  long*  difpute. between  Great  Britain  and  France  about  tbe 

’  im* 

portance,  and  ought  folicitoufly  to  be  introduced  wherever  it  is  in  th 


the  beneficial  arrangements  f3 
If  eedaomy  was  fo  ftrimgly  recommended  at  the  commencemcc! 

I 

t 

balance  of  povyer,  it  is  certainly  lyow,  become  of  quite  another  in- 
lead  admiffible. 

•  Notwichftanding  the  fupprefiion  of  finecures,  and  fuperfiuoj! 
places  and  falaries,  might  not  afford  fo  large  a  fund  as  it  has  ben 
calculated,  yet  fuch  a  reform  would  indubitably  anfwer  fome  very  uie- 
ful  purpofes  ;  and  the  addition  arifeng  from  it  to  the  revenue,  fboBl^ 
not  be  flighted  as  an  article  of  ways  and  .means,  in  times  fo  difEcoi: 
as  the  prefent ;  cfpecirily  when  we  confidcr  with  how  much  acutenefi 
thofe  who  are  bufied  in  the  fearch  of  methods  to  levy  money,  pry,a» 
it  were,  into  every  recefs  where  they  hope  to  difeover  it. 

^  A  reform  of  this  kind  would  probably  prove  the  happy  caufe  ol 
many  others;  as  it  would  lead,  in  all  likelihood,  to  an  inveftigati^ 
of  every  poffible  method  of  augmenting  the  revenue.  However  li 
inited  the  dhdded  amount  of  favihgs  in  each  denomination  of  expen* 
diture  may  appear,  we  ought  to  rccolleft,  that  from  thefe  vario^ 
parts,  though  fcparately  minute,, immenfe  Aims  may  be  accumulate(i| 
and  that  it  is  of  a  multitude  of  portions,  fingly  fmall,  the  totality  ^ 
our  firength  is  to  confifi.  , 

•  From  the  reftifying  of  one  error  men  are  naturally  induced  tof 
forward  in  the  deletion  of  others  :  amendhiebts,  when  earneftly 
gun,  advance  rapidly,  and  the  firil  flep  out  of  miftake  ^nd  neglig^^ 
is  always  the  mofl  laborious,  and  taken  with  moft  reloilance.  . 


would  continue  fubjcdl  lo  thofe  abufes  which  have  produced  fo  much 
difcootcnt/ 

A  part  of  the  favings  he  recommends,  (hould  be  appropriated. 


♦ «  But  in  order,  at  the  fame  time,  to  filence'  and  obviate  all  infi-' 
nuations  of  partiality  or  impropriety,  a  committee  ihould  be  ap¬ 
pointed  out  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  to  confiit  of  members, 
chofen  one  half  by  miniftry,  the  other' by  dppofuion.  To  them  all 
claims  and  petitions  (hould  be  referred ;  and  their  decifions  upon 
them  laid  before  the  king,  to  whom  the  cafe  of  every  pertbn  apply¬ 
ing  (hould  be  recommended  in  the  manner  they  judged  ’  proper. 
Formal  notice,  at'the  ftme  time,  ought  to  be  given  to  the  public  of 
thofe  who  were  honoured  with  the  wyal  patronage,  together  with  a 
I'pecification  of  the  reifons  on  Which  it  was  grounded,  as  well  as  of 
ie  reprefentations  made  by  th^  committee.*^--  -  - 

'  ...  c.  ^ 

When  we  reflect  on  the  profufe,  unboimikdy  and  alarming 
expenditure  of  war  U{^n  war,  every  one'moreyexpenlive  than 
that  which  immediately  preceded  if,  and  oir  all  the  fadls  fet  forth 
in  Mr. ‘Morgan’s  p'jbflcatronJ^ and  other  fails  too  numerous  to 
fe  mentioned,  we  cannbt  confidcr  even  the  deconomy  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  pamphlet  bt*for^  us,  as  ainy  other  than  a  drop  in 
the  bucket.  Perhaps,  too,  our  goverritneht,*  in  its  pref^'nt  ftage, 
:buld  not  be  carried  on  with  fuch  rigid'oeconomy.  "As  to  the 
committee  recommended  for  the  diftribution  of  rewards,  this, 
ivc  fear,  would  not  greatly  mend  the  matter.  ,  Such  committees 
might  be  as  much  I'hdcr  the  influence  of  miniftry  and  faction,  as 
committees  for  otiicr  purpofes.  Berides,Tt  wpuld^  be^  plainly 
inconftitutional.  TPhe  King  is  the  conttilutional  difpenfer  of 
public  rewards,  as  well  as  public  punifliments.  ^The  meaiures 
[ecommended  in  this  pamphlet,  however  plaufibie,  are  imprac- 
Ikable,  chimerical,  and  not,*  in  every  inftance,  to  be  defired, 
fyen  if  they  could  be  carried  into  execution.  We  have  farther 
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A  Candid  Aidrtfs  to  the  Public » 


Art.  XVI.  A  Candid  Addrefs  ta  the  Public^  calculated  to  in, 
fpire  Sentiments  of  Loyalty  for  our,  Sovereign  and^  Confitution^ 
and  to  promote  mutual  good  Offices  amongjl  ad  Ranks  of  Men\ 
together  with  two  appoftte  Poems  \  the  one  entitled^  The  Coraiah^ 
the  other^  An  Eulogium  on  Briti/h  Munificence^  paying  a  parti 
cular  Compliment  to  the  Metropolis.  By  a  Friend  to  due  SuL 
ordination,  pp.  123.  8vo.  2s.  td.  Murray  ^and  Highley, 
London,  1796. 

'^HIS  Candid  Addrefs  may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  fer- 
^  mon,  and  the  poems  annexed,  as  pfalms  fuitable  to  the 
difcourfe  that  preceded  them.  We  fhall  give  fpecimens  of 
both : 

1 

f 

*  It  has  long  been  your  triumph,  ye ‘■'generous  Britons,  but  parti, 
cularly  I  addrefs  you,  ye  liberal  Ions  of  this  gresit  metropolis,  to  make 
the  poor  comfortable.  Still  go  on,  by  your  unabating  kindnefies  and 
fuperior  opportunities,  to  git? e  the  fureft  tefts  of  an  enlarged  foul! 
Heaven  will  rel^ore  feven-fold  ! 

*  And  ye  poor,  the' only  return  T hear  your  generous  benefaSors 
claim  is  fimply  this:— he  grateful \  be  not  forgetful!  (What I \ 
wouldft  thou— couldlt  thou  dare  to  ftab  the  generous  heart?  0, 
Heavens ! — Monftrous  ingratitude i)  ‘  Whoever  wifties  to  have  bene- 
faAors  upon  eafier  terms  than  thefe,  deferves  to  forfeit  them; 

*  Hear  now,  gracious  majefty,  one  of  thy  fympathifing  fubjefts.— 
Pardon  this  indignity  of  thy  ilhberal  and  rude  people — thy  fons,  they 
groan  under  the  weight  of  their  burthens — they  grow  impatient— wc 
hear  loud  complainings  in  our  ftreets.  Thy  people,  they  are  a  great 
and  numerous  people — they  pine  for  lack  or  bread. — Stretch  forth 
thy  gracious  and  aiding  arm  and  hand  to  this  people,  who  arc  grow¬ 
ing  chafed  and  difloyal  for  want  of  bread.  Thy  little  ones,  thy 
riling  fons  and  fubje£ts,  they  weep  and  moan,  becaufe  they  arc 
llraitened  for  b^ead!  Thy  people  ftill  wilh  fO;r  thy  countenance- 
they  ftill  gladly  would  love  thee — but  coercive  feiflove  and  Jelf- 
prefervation,  the  two  firft  great  laws  of  nature,  with  their  conjoint 
attraftive  and  accelerated  force,  unteach  them  good  manners— ^alh 
and  cool  the  ardour  of  their  afFeftions ;  and  the  illiberal,  knowing  no 
mean,  rulh  forward  and  drive  on  to  lhameful  extremities ! — Hearken, 
then,  gracious  fovereign,  to  the  prayers  of  thy  numerous  children*- 
thou  art  our  common  father.— (1  hear— I  fee  thee  hearken.)  This 
will  fecurc  to  thee  the  empire  not  only  of  their  perfons,  but  of  their 
hearts;  and  this  is  always  the  moft  formidable  engine  and  mot 
powerfel  bolt  in  the  hands  of  majefty — with  this  bolt  fee  the  enemy 
unlinewed  and  abalhed— thy  reign  glorious— 3/rr/  thyfelf  happy-' 
bear  thy  fens— ihy  fubjefts  chanting  in  loyal  and  heart-felt  pleafiBg 
{trains— 


God  favi  the  King  ! 


A  Candid  Addrefs  to  the  Public • 

t  then,  the  great  vcflci  of  the  ftate  has  not  always,  formerly, 
een  heered  with  unabating  fuccefs,  during  the  more  unclouded  days 
f  commerce — if  what  was  meant,  in  this  crifis,  no  doubt,  for  the 
eft,  has  not  proved' foV*iin  ^all  human  arithmetic,  which  nieafurcs 
Irtatnefs  by  a  mafs  of  figures ; — if  our  allies,  whofe  hearts  and  coun- 
fiis  no  mortafcould  fathom,  have  proved  perfidious  ; — if  our  honour 
js  more  precious  than  a  and  it  Hill  remains  for  us  to  come 

unfullied  here,  we  jboitld  make  a  meri^of  being  contented  to 
(tompound.  with  the  prefent  neceflity,  which  perhaps  the  beft  q^ualificd 

4uinan  forefight  could  not  (hove  off.* 

’* 

Extracts  from  the  Poems. 

S  ‘  From  the  Cordial, 

'  ,  .r 

1  *  Be*t  our’s  to  meet  mifhaps  unfeen, 

y  With  patient  front  and  manly  mien, 
i  ,  Where  is  the  man  who  dares  to  boaftj  ^  ^  * 

i  A  profped  fair,  andftpenep^A?  .  m/  ;  . .  j>. 

Where  is  the  who  dares  opt  feel  ^  ^  ^ 

Fortune's  hard  hand,  and,  biting  fteel,^  ^  ^  ^  ^  , 

Amidll  the  better  days  of  life,  ^ 

Commix’d  with  pleafure  and  with  (Irifc  ?  j  .  , 

If  kings f  then,  felelYuch  pbignaiit  fmart,  .^.^  *  ' 

Whofe  happiaefs  IS  but  in  part  ;  * 

If  what  nor  crelted  pow  r  can  lend,  ,,  . 

Nor  health  can  give,' nor  wealth"  can  fend,*  ‘  ’ 

Be  what  you  want—^  .  - 

'  Raife  ye  the  towering  he  vd  on  high,  .  ’  •  - 

Rear  the  front,  and  touchxhe  (ky  . 

There  profpe^  ope  with  eq^al  kea  %  V-.: . 

To  all  degrees  and  raa,ks  of  inen:  , 

*Tis  thence  you  draw  the  Cordial,  ‘  ^  •  /  vi  1 

The  cheering  cup  linmix’J  with  gall  '  *,.J  f 

A  gladfome  draught  for  great  and  fmalU  *  J 

.  Brave  fons  of  Britain,  dvign  t’apply  ^ 

To  the  great  Umpire  of  the  (ky,  ,  v  .  -  . 

Whofe  potent  arm  profeds  bur  ille  t  '  '  v 

From  fecrct  foes  and  foreign  guilc#^ .  ' 

Though  clouds  may  threat,  and  thunders  growl ;  ‘ 

Though  dogs  may  bar^  iuid  wolves  may  pfpwl^  • 

Though. feafons  change,  and  friend^  betray. 

And  fortune’s  gifts  (hould  turn  away : 

Though  commerce^ flacks  her  active  fail# 

And  trade’s  impetuous  current  fail ; 

Though  taxes  fvvell,  and  tumults  roam ; 

Though  vagrants  here,  expell’d  our  home ; 

Though  ruiiing  paffions  dare  control# 

And  check  the  freedom  of  the  foul : 

A  laft  T^ifedi  there  is  for  aH, 

A  place  of  red  beyond  the  pole/ 

La  .  From 


^  '  4-  X*.  ' 
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I 

From  the  Pan  b.c  y  Ri  c»  , 

which  is  introdured  by  a  defcriptiori  of  the  dlfmal  efFe£ls  whici, 
were  produced  by  the  long  and  intenfe  froft  of  laft  winter:  < 
which  defcription.the, following  flanzas .for m  a  part: 

t 

‘  Pin’d  were  the  roving  hearts  of 

The  fnow  had  verted  all  around. •' 

*  .  ^  .  *1  .‘sH  b" •  ’ ■  ’’  • 

The  timid  hare,  appall’d  by  want,^  ..4  ,  /i  :  /  . 

Embolden’d  by  her  craving  claim,  . 

To  fteal  a.pittahce,  though  but  fcaiit,  * 

To  keep  alive  her  chilly'  frame.*^^*^  ^  ‘  ' 

,  H'  .  -i'  'li.  jCI.}  1.  .. 

The  lowing  ox;  the  peaceful ^kine. 

The  fnorting  nag,  ere  time  ago;  ,  .  ^  1'  i  • 

All  now  are  pinch’d— all,  all  dp  pine. 

All — all  arc  ftirunk,  and  droop  with  woe. 

^  '  n  ^  '  'j  1*;.-.  i ' 

The  wanton  dog,  that  us’d  to  play,  ^ 

And  frifk  it^p’er  and  o’er  the  green;  '  > 

Now  he’s  too  rnop’d,  and  all  difmay,  »  .  ,  ;  ^ 

And  much  of  forrow’s  to  be  feenl 

*  n  til  •.  *.  ^ 

The  whelp  and  their  gambols,  ccide,  <i  ^.  .:c  . 

Nor  blic^me  feud  it  on  the  floor;  ,  u,.njtc-t  . 

But  both  unnerv’d— they  lUrve— they  freeze-“,j‘j>  .. 

They  haunt  tbe  hearth,  and  conftant  cower..,,..  , 

The  cock,  the  hen,  and  cackling  goofe,-’  ' 

Poor  Robin  !,  too,  provok’d  wiUi  pain,  o;* 

Squat  on  their  toes,  and  haunt  the  houfe, 

Benumb’d^by  cold — and  die  for  grain ! 

,  Chill’d,  too,  iWas  all.  the  ^///V  fire; 

Block'd  up  the.channels  of  the  foul : 

I  Unftrung  and j dull  the  mufe’s  lyre— 

^  The  nipping  froft  dares'all  control. 

Sec!  how' paternal  love  is  tyM  : 

Sec  I  how  maternal  feeling  draws 
To  her  wan  offspring  to  divide 
A  portion  fair  in  nature’s  caufe. 

Sec !  each  clofe  wedg’d  around  the  fire, 

.  Parents  and  bairns,  a  chilly  throng ! 

I’m  greatly  pleas’d,  and  much  admire 
To  hear  their  little  twitt’ring  fong. 

I  fee  them  fmirk,  and  giggle  too ; 

Somewhat  of  fun/no  doubt,  is  near: 

Their  poor  ftarv’d  Dad  has  *  burnt  his  foot! 

Tis  hence  they  laugh — and  call  it  queer* 


•  The  author  had  burnt  his  fhoc  in  a  carious  oval  manner,  wbk 
gave  rife  to  this  ftanza. 
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Our  author  proceeds^  with  all  this  diftrefs,  to  contrail  the  li- 
^rality  of.Briuin,  particularly  of  the  metropolis, 

] 

Alihough  nothing  can  ^be  more’  ridiculoufly  tumid  than  the 
Sllyle  in  which  Mr.  Thompfon,,  our  author,  writes  in  profc,  and 
that  his  verfes  are  often  harOi,  flovenly,  and  ludicrous  when  in¬ 
tended  to  be  tender  and  afFedlingj  xet  he  is  not  deficient,  either 
fm  fenfibility  of  heart,  livelinefs  of  imagination,  or  vigour  of 
conception.  In  his  profe,  and  in  his  poetry,  there  is  a  llrange 
,§nd  incongruous  mixture  of  the  ridiculous  with  the  pathetic, 
e  has  formed  his  profaic  ftyle  and  manner  on  fome  models  of 
ompofition  extremely  bombaftic  ;  although  it  would  be  difficult 
)find  out  fuch  models  of  complete  fuUian.  In  a  word,  he  is 
ot  deficient  in  natural  powers,  but  in  tafte  and  found  judg- 
ent.  He  has  good  parts,*'  but  has  not  had  a  good,  education, 
he  ftudy  of  rhetoric  and  univerfal  grammar  will  not,  indeed, 
pply  the  want  of  genius,  but  it  will  correft  the  extravagancies 
f  tancy,  and  teach  a  writer  not  to  indulgq^in  a  flow  of  whims 
nd  fancies  as  they  come  uppernaoft  m  the  mind,  byut  to  make 
roper  feledlions,  to  compofe  a  whole,  and  a*.whole  that  is  con- 
ruous,  well-proportioned,  and  beautiful.;  ^^*Th‘e  author,  in  a 
ote  prefixed  to  his  publication,  ‘  beg$‘  thaf  the  purchafer  of 
ibis  tradt  will,  after  perufing  it$  contents,  be  fo  good  as  to 
P  lend  it  to  fuch  as  delight  in  reading,  but  are  not  enabled  to 
p  buy  books :  to  favour  which  purpofe,  he  has  fixed  the  price 
fat  inftead  of  3^.*  For  ’  ourfelves,  we  have  not  been 

attentive  to  this  rcquelt though  we  haj/e  not  found  anyone 
alf  fo  ready  to  accept,  as  he  is  to  make  his  'generous  offer, 
'dead  of  lending,  we  will  even  make  a'prefent  of  the  copy 
^at  has  come  into  our  hands,  to  any  one  that  will  undertake  to 
d  the  whole  of  the  profaic  part  of  this  publication.  As  to 
poetry,  not  a  little  of  it  may  be  perufed  without  any  fuch 
uceur  as  that  which  we  now  offer.  i  i  i  •  ' 


RT.  XVII.  Conjiderations  addrejfed  to  the  French  Bijhops  and 
[Clergy  now  reftding  in  England,  pp.  72:  Svol  is.  6d.  Debrett. 
London^  *796- 

I  '  •  V  '  *  "  * 

^  t 

''HE  author  of  thefe  Cpnfiderations,  in  an  introdudlory  ad- 
^  drefs  to  the  French  bifhops  and  %lergy,  under  the  title  of 
niy  Lords  and  Gentlenien,*  fays,  among  other  things, 

*  Though  I  have  often  vifited  your  country ;  have  converfed  much 
iits  inhabitants;  have  contemplated  their  manners,  moral  and 
have  lludied  the  religion  of  the  foil,  conneAed  with  that  of 

L  3  *  . 
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Other  ccutitriei,  and  traced  its  progrefs  and  effcfls,  at  yarious  |  ci;oiij| 
of  your  hiftory';  have  endeavoured  to  make*  myfelf  acquainted  vrij 
the  forms  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  taught^  andti 
feize  its  fpirit,  as  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  inftrudion  or  refornii.j 
tion;  in  a  word,  though  I  have  lived  with  youf  minifters,  confided 
their  habits,  watched  their  private  ways,  and  attended  them  in  their 
public  functions;  ilill  I  am  aware  how  much  I  ought  to  claim  yog 
indulgence.  I  may  miftate  from  ignorance,  from  cohelufions  tot 
haftiiy  drawn,  or  from  unavoidable  errors  in  judgment.  But  doesnc 
the  writer,  then,  you  will  naturally  fay,  yolunurily  rifk  himfelf,pr^ 
yoke  criticifm,  and  force  our  obfervation?  He  docs;  buthisnio. 
tives  are  to  fsrve  an  important  caufe,  and  he  has  ncgleded  no 
of  information.’ 

Our  author,  in  1780,  was  in  France.  ^  The  court,  to  whici 
*  every  Frenchman  feemed  to  look  as  to  the  centre  of  wha' 
‘  ever  was  great  jor  enviable,  was  immerfed  in  extravagii 
‘  difSpation.  The  nobleffe  copied  the  manners  and  the  maxln 
^  of  the  court,  which  indeed  they  conftituted.  The  gentri 
^  with  fewer  temptations  to  profligacy,  feemed  more  thoughtli 
‘  more  regular,  and  more  domeftic.  But  then,  they  who  W 
‘  retired  to  the  country,  or  lived  on  their  patrimony,  werer 
‘  ncrally  in  the  autumn  of  life,  the  fpring  of  which  they 
‘  pafled  in  arms.  -  Could  the  genuine  principles  of  the  gofpi 
‘  ever  gain  a  fixed  afccndancy  over  the  paffions  of  men,  th  1 
‘  would  be  no  more  foldiers.* 

*  In  the  other  orders  of  fociety,  I  hiean  thofe  of  law  ai?cl  pbyii 
and  of  the  higher  commercial  line,  much  good  conduct  was  toa 
fecn ;  if  not  exemplarily  religious,  at  leaft  moral  and  infirauH 
particularly  in  the  two  profeffions.  Their  fuccefs  in  life  depc 
on  opinions  which  external  decency  could  alone  eftablifh  ;  while  is 
bits  of  ftudy  and  reflexion  gave  to  their  deportment  a  becoming  d 
chaftifed  air.  Commercial  men,  from  the  labours  of  the  defk,  3§ 
the  uncertain  Mue  of  plans,  oftener  terminating  in  difappointiii^ 
than  fuccefs,  acquired  alfo  fedate  and  tempered  manners.  Eut 
fiicceis  had  infured  wealth,  and  with  wealth  came  the  means 
pation,  few  men  were  more  diflblute,  or  lefs  reftiained  by  d>  ' 
propriety. 

*  Here  let  us  paufe. — This  (ketch,  in  many  of  its  lines, 
equally  apply  to  the  fame  order  of  men,  in  other  countries,  asj 
yours.  1  muft,  therefore,  aferibe  to  this  order  of  men  in  Frar3 
what  I  conceive  was  peculiarly  their  oun;  for  which  purpoH 
brought  them  before  you.  What  I  mean  by  •  fomething  peculi® 
their  own,’  was  INFIDELITY  (Incrtduliti)^  or  a  profeffed  d::o  ^ 
in  revealed  truths,  whether  thofe  of  their  own  religion,  or  of 
inon  Chriftianity.  This  is  no  wanton  charge.  At  the  period 
which  I  confine  myfelf,  I  was  compelled  to  witnefs,  in  the  da**?’ 
tercourfe  of  fociety,  among  the  various  ranks  which  1  have  mentis’ 

(Ip  fiiikiog*  particularity ;  and  doubtlefs  it  was  much  more 

. .  • '  •  ■ 
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toeadi  than  ^ame  wi^in  the  fpherc  of  a  traveller  to  obferve.  In 
other  countries^  as  in'En^lan^d  for  exii^ple>  I  know  that  there  are 
unbelievers;  but  they  meet  you  not  at  every  turn,  nor  are  they  ge¬ 
nerally  of  that  defcrip^loh  which  !  every  where  faw  with  you.  Here 
our  unbelievers  are  philofophers,  men  of  retired  and  ftudious  habits, 
who,  deeming  the  evidences  of ‘revelation  infufficient,  have  furren- 
dcred  its  tratns,  but  with  them  have  riot  furrcndcred  morality,  and 
the  relative  duties  of  their  ftations.  They  even  refpeft  what  they 
edeem  the  prejudices  of  "others,  and  (hock  not  the  public  faith  by 
pen  contempt  and  ridicule. 

f  With  you,  on  the  contrary,  unbelief  feemed  to  fpring  from  the 
vices  rather  of  the  heart,'  than  from  the  erroneous  deduflions  of  the 
head.  Vour  unbelievers  renounced  Chrillianity,  becaufc  its  pre¬ 
cepts  were  galling,  not  becaufe  its  truths  were  myllcrious ;  that  they 
fiugbtwitb  greater  licence  indulge  their  pai&ons,  and  llifle  the  voice 
of  confcience.’ 

He  then  goes  on  to  review  the  hourgeotfu  of  France^  a  re- 
fpcftable  clafs  of  the  community,  but  cf  whom  many  had  caught 
the  iafeSion  of  philofophy,  as  it  was  called.  Of  the  peafantrj^ 
not  feeptics  in  religion,  but  fatisfied  with. an^  external  conform 
mity  with  pra<Stices  or  rites'  which  left  the  man  and  his  habits  as 
they  were ;  of  the  females,  either  the  votaries  of  a  falfe  philo¬ 
fophy,  or  iartuffiss  in  devotion,  who,  hei^believes,  injure  more 
the  caufe  of  religion  than  they  who  profefs  neither  to  believe 
its  dodlrines,  nor  to  pradlife  its  precepts  of  the  clergy^  among 
whom  the  bilhops,  dignitaries,  prebends,  and  canons,  were,  for 
the  moft  part,  funk  in  fenfuality  and  all  manner  of  luxury ;  and 
khe  officiating  clergy,  or  cures ^nd  vicars  of  parilhes,  on  whofe 
praifes  he  could  dwell  with  plcafure,  many  of  them  men  of  learn¬ 
ing,  ail  of  them  men  of  worth,  but  who,  from  the  nature  of 
their  education,  were  more  employed,  on  points  of  antiquated 
controverfy,  fcholafttc  fubtletics,  and  the  refinements  of  meta- 
phyfical  refearch,  than  on  the  elucidation  of  the  fundamental 
truths  and  precepts  of  religion.  In  a  word,  before  the  revo¬ 
lution,  France  was  greatly  depraved,  both  in  religious  belief  and 
prsi(3ical  morality.  ■ 

Our  author  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  or  caufes  of 
the  depraved  ftate  of  morality  and  religion  in  France  before  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  the  principle  of  which,  he  thinks, 
the  erroneous  dodtrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the 
cifcumftance,  that  there  was  only  one  mode  of  religion  in 
France,  which  men  could  with  eafe  embrace. 

As  to  the  depravity  of  the  French  nation  fince  the  period 
^  the  revolution,  this,  he  thinks,  was  the  confequence  of  its 
wligion  before  it. 
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This  pamphlet  exhibits  a  pretty  juft  pifturc  of  France  before  the 
revolution ;  which  revolution  the  author  traccsfjuftly,  to  irreligion 
and  a  relaxation  of  morals.  As  to  the  caufes  of  that  irreligion, 
he  feems  to  us,  in  fomc  things,  to  confound  caufes  and  collateral 
cfFeits  j  though  undoubtedly  the  rhany  abfurdities  in  the  Romift 
religion,  and  its  fpirit  of  infolent  domination  over  reafon^  is  the 
moft  obvious  circumttance  in  fecking  a'folution'  of  the  pheno. 
menon  in  queftion.  From  fome  glances  at  all*  church  efta- 
bliftiments,  we  guefs  our  author  to  be  a  Diftenter. 


Art.  An  Alarm  to  Britain  \  or^  An  Inquiry  into  th 

Cavfes  ff  the  rapid  Progrejs  of  Infidelity  in  the  prefent 
By  ijohn  famefonj  D.  D.  r .  A.  S.  S.  Mtnijler  of  the  Gojp^ 
Forfar,  pp.  211.  i2mo.  Morifon  and  Son,  Perth;  Diliy, 
London^  "1795. 

'pvR.  JamefonJ  .in  this  work,  does  not  propofe  to  enter  direcil? 

into  the  controverfy  with  deifts.  His  defign  is,  to  tab 
notice  of  .fqme  things  which  feem  to  operate  as  caufes  or  occa« 
fions  of  the  inc'reafe  of  infidelity.  /  It  may  be  necefTary/ he 
.  fays,  ^  previoufly  to  obferve,  that,  although  ,thefe  are,  in  ge- 
^  neral,  denominated  caufes^  it  is  not  meant  that  they  ncccf- 

*  farily  produce  the  evil  referred  to,  or. afford  any  proper  excuf: 
.*  for  it.  This  term  is  merely  ufed  in  a  lax  fenfe,  according  to 

>  its  frequent  acceptation  ;  as  being  fo  compreheniive  as  to  in- 

>  elude  a  variety  of  confiderations,  which  could  not  otherwlf: 
^  fo  properly  come  under  one  denomiiiation.  Some  01  ihefc 

*  have  a  more  remotfy  ,and  others  a  more  immediate  influence.  1 

*  (hall,  therefore,  view  them  in  this  order.’ 

Our  reverend  author  divides  the  caufes  which  he  afligns  fa 
infidelity  into  two  clafTes,  remote  and  immediate.  But,  in  givin: 
a  (hort  (ketch  of  his  reafoning.on'that  fubjeeV,  we  (hall  divio; 
them  into  fpeculatitxe .  and  .practical ;  'errors  and  impojiuresy  ant 
vices  and  mifcondulf  of  life.'  And  thofe  fpeculative  errors  aiii 
impoftures,  we  (hall  again,  agreeably  to  the  train  of  thougt 
purfued  by  our  author,  .fubdivide  into  deftrines  that  are  enter¬ 
tained  without  evidence  or  reafon ;  and  dodirines  that  are  re 
je£led  though  fupported,  if  not  directly  by  reafon,  yet  by  ev- 
dcnce  fufficiently  approved  and  trufted  by  reafon.  An»ongii* 
former  he  enumerate?,  with  juft  indignation  and  contempt,  tb; 
errors  and  conditSi  of  the  church  of  Rcme\  fuch  a's  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  and  infufficiency  of  the  feriptures  for  all  inftrudlion 
edification,  tranfubftantiation,  the  power  of  abfolution  from  f’^* 
and  punifhmcnr,  and  the  fupremacy  of  the  ‘  prefumptuou> 

>  worm,  who  calls  himfelf  the  yicar  of  Chriji  on  On 

.  '  oth- 
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therhand)  hej:>bferve6,<truths  clearly  taught  in  the  facred  fcrip« 
ures  are  by-Ar,ianS)  Socinians,  and  Artninians.  The 

iHana  make  Chrift  a  mere  creature  (although  the  firft  and  greateft 
f  all  the  creatures  of  God),  but  will  not  admit  his  fupreme  deity, 
nd  equality  and  identity,  with  the  Eternal  One,  *  which  tends 
to  fap  the  very,  foundation  of  Chriftianity.’ — The  Socinian 
cheme  hath  contributed  ftill  more  liberally  to  infidelity ;  which 
ot  only  aflerts  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  .a  creature,  but  that  he 
,’as  a  mere  man — born  of  two  earthly  parents— which  denies 
he  necef&ty  of  a  fatisfadlion  and  vicarious  punilbment,  and  the 
ternity  of  hell  torments. 


I 
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This  fcheme  rcleafes  men  from  one  of  the  motives  to 

fpeft  for  a  divine  revelation.  This  is  fear  of  puniftiment.  It  alTerts 
he  annihilation  of  the  wicked.  Now,  to  the  unthinking  part  of 
iankind>  this  will  fcarcely  feem  to  dcferve  the  name  of  punilhment. 
[ay,  perhaps  it  is  what  the  generality  of  wicked  men  would  wi(h, 
i  preference  to  the  rilk  of  a  future  llate.  Could  they  once  believe 
his  doflrine,  how  would  they  apply  it?  Juft  in  the  old  atheilHcal 
ay,  ‘  Let  us. eat  and  drink;  for  to-morrow  we  die.’  The  fame  in* 
ruflors  earneftly  afTure  them  that  the  devil,  w'hom  they  have  beea 
lught  to  dread  as  the  inflrument  in  punilhing,  has  never  had  any 
xillence,  but  in  rhe  reveries  of  fools,  or  in  the  knavery  of  priefts. 
ui  methinks  I  fee  the  Deift  fmile,  I  hear  him  fay,  •  GenUemen^ 
ou  carry  the  jeft  a  little  too  far.  Jf  this'doflrine  be  true,  what  ufe 
an  there  be  for  men  of  your  charafter?  According  to  the  fcrip- 
ui€3,  thofe,  whom  you  claim  as  your ‘predecefibrs,  received  their 
ommiffion  for  the  very  purpofe  of  oppofing  this  enemy,  and  of  bring- 
ig  dellrudion  on  his  kingdom.  Diana  znd  her  craftfmen  ought  cer- 
ainly  to  go  in  company.*  *  ,  •  ^ 

f 

Anc),  to  crown  the  whole  of  their  errors,  the  Socinians  ^  make 
^  reafon  the  teft  of  all  divine  truth,  and  the  fupreme  judge  in  all 
*  controverfies  in  religion.’ — To  a  Deift  it  feems  hardly  cre¬ 
dible  that  a  Socinian  can  be  fincere  in  his  profeffion  of  Chrif- 
tianity.’— ^  Socinianifm  is  indeed  the  highway  to  Deifm.^ 

Our  author,  haying  expofed  the  abfurdity  of  the  Socinians  in 

rejecting  fuch'obvious  truths,  thus  apoftrdphifes  them: 

•  *  *  ,  , 

*  O,  infatuated  men!  ‘-who  hath  bewitched  you?*  Is  it  not 

nough  that  you  deny  the  great  dodrihes  of  Chriftianity ;  that  you 

lo  every  thing  in  your  power  to  fubvert  the  moft  cogent  arguments 

-r  the  necejpty  of  revelation  ?  Muft  you  give  it  a  fat^l  wound,  by 

Ifo  denying  its  reality?  In  pretending  to  "defend  revelation,  you 

2itay  it  to  its  adverfarics.  You  admit  that  there  are  incovjtflencies 

*^d  miftakes  in  the  ca-non  of  feripture.  How,  then,  can  it  deferve 

name  ?  How  can  it  be  a  rule  of  faith  or  of  manners  ?*  • 

‘  While  Socinians  have  contributed  fo  liberally  to  the  fup- 
port,  and  even  to  the  fpread,  of  Deifm,  Arminians  cannot^ be 
‘  ‘  ^  ‘  ‘  %  entirely 
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•  entirely  acquitted  from  the  charge  of  encouraging  the  fatiK 
‘  fyftem.  I'hcir  denial  of  abfolute  predeftination  neccflarilj 

•  leads  to  the  denial  of  divine  prefcience.  Their  doftrineq 
^  univerlal  redemption  directly  tends  to  the  denial  of  the  atone. 

•  ment.  Some  of  them  have  even  aflerted,  that  virtuon 

•  heathens  might  be  faved.  But  notonlv  does  Arminianifm  lead 

•  to  Deifm,  but  even  to  Popery,  whicn  has  been  greatly  io, 

•  debtod  to  Arminianifm.*  This  Dr.  Jamefon  labours  to  pron 
at  great  length.  And  he  is,  above  all,  ftruck  with  their  denial 
of  the  fovereignty  of  God  in  the  particular^  or  arbitrary  elci^tion, 
of  fome  individuals  in  preference  to  others  (without  any  regard 
to  merit  or  demerit)  ;  which,  he  thinks,  ‘  ^ords  a  great  handle 

•  to  Deifts.* 

‘  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,’  Dr.  Jamefon  fays,  ‘  that, 

•  diiTerent  churches  of  the  reforntation,  the  plan  of  pnachint^ 
^  too  generally  adopted,  keeps,  at  as  great,  a  diftance  as  poifible, 
^  the  peculiar  do^rines  of  the  ChriiVian  faith.  A  fcheme  oj 
^  moral  dodrine  is  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thefc%  little  bci» 
‘  ter  than  what  was  taught  in  the  fchools  of  heathenifm.’— 

'  *  The  ravings  of  Quakers,  and  other  enthufiafts,  have  been 

•  improved  as  a  handle  for  throwing  reproach  on  the  whole  o( 
^  the  Spirit’s  operation  on  the  foul.  How  aftonifliing  the  con- 
^  defeenfion  of  God  in  working  on  the  hearts  of  guilty,  rebel 

•  lious  men !  ‘  But  when  bis  operation  is  not  merely  refiftei, 
^  hut  ridiculed  is  it  furprillng,  diat  he  fhould  judicially  fay, 
^  My  Spirit  (ball  not  always  ftrive  with  man*’ 

.  Among. what  we  have  .called  the  fpeculative  caufes  of  inli 
delity,  our  author,  under  the  appellation  of  a  more  immediate 
caufe.of  infidelity,  reckons  the  pride  of  reafon,  and  unreftrained 
fpirit  of  inquiry.  ^  Weak  and  depraved  reafon  knows  not 
^  where  to  (top.  She  penetrates  into  regions  impervious  to  ttic 

•  ^c.  Having  made  fuch  progrefs  in  difeovering  the  works  ol 

•  Godj^  fbe  prefumes  to  fummon  the  Creator  himfelf  to  the 
f  bar.  Although  an  avowed  enemy  to  all  fyftems,  (he  liril 
^  forms  a  fyftem.of  her  own,  and  then  brings  all  the  truths  of 
f  revelation  to  this  teft.’-^Bi|t  there  is  not  any  one  caufe  of 
infidelity  that  feems,  to  our  author,  more  produdiiye  of  unhappy 


•  The  avail/  of  fuch  moral  preaching  is  confidered,  by  the  authorl 
fif  the  publication  reviewed  in  our  lad  article^  as  a  great  caufe  of 
depravity. 

+  This  id^  of  the  Almighty  being  piqiscd  at  the  ridicule  of  po® 
worms,  is  ra&,  and  unfounded  in  truth.  It  is  utterly  unworthy  d 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  indeed  bordering  on  .  blafphemy.  h 
worfe  than  even  the  Epicurean.,  ^  Ncc  bene  promeritis  capitur,  ncc 
oogitor 
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e(FeflS|  than  ^  ftumbling  at  the  falls  or  imperfcftions  of  the 
4  faints,  whofc  hiftory  is  recorded  in  feripture — and  particularly 
«  at  thofc  of  David,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  ‘  accord- 
c  ing  to  God^s  own  Heart,*  though  he  was  guilty  of  both  adul- 

<  tcry  and  murder/ — Dr,  Jamefon  is  ‘  far  from  wilhing  in  the 
i  leaft  to  extenuate  thefe  heinous  iniquities  But  they  do  not 
I  falfify  the  charafter  given  of  David  in  feripture.  For  it  muft 

<  be  renembered,  that  he  is  called  ‘  a  man  after  God*s  own 
‘  heart,*  not  abfolutely,  but  comparatively,  and  in  contrail  with 
*  Saul,  whom  fomc  have  prefumed  to  prefer  to  David.* 

*  But  notwith (land Ing  all  the  obloquy  that  infidels  have  poured  on 
this  monarch,  the  hiftory  of  mankind  does  not  afford  us  an  inftance 
of  a  mere  man,  who  was  more  regular  in  the  external  duties  of  reli¬ 
gion,  more  zealous  for  divine  ordinances,  more  heavenly  in  his  ha- 
&tual  temper,  more  patient  in  adverfity,  more  dutiful  to  his  lawful 
fuperiors,  or  lefs  actuated  by  a  fpirit  of  rtfentment,  rhan  David. 
Thefe  atrocious  a^ls,  with  which  he  was  chargeable,  throw  a  (hade 
on  his  cliaia^er ;  but  they  do  not  change  it.  If  his  fall  was  great, 
his  repentance  was  no  lefs  Vemarkable,  Hven, thefe  dark  Itne^in  hU 
condud,  iDltead  of  obfeunng'  the  light,  of  rcreiatioa,  occaffonally 
lend  it  a  new  luilre.  Where,  but  in  the  faqred  records,  do  we  find 
a  monarch  w-niung  with  his  own  hand  a  confeffivn  of  his  fins,  exhi¬ 
biting  them  in  the  moll  atrocious  light,  and  publiihiug  this  con feffion 
to  all  his  fubjefls?  According  to  the  common  principle's  of  human 
nature,  had  not'David  been  infpired  by  God,  it'is  hardlj  conceivable 
that  he  would  have  wrote  his  penitential  pfalm  for  the  'ufe  of  the 
church  in  her  public  worlhip,  and  for  tranlnaiiting  a  n^ratlvc  of  his 
guilt  to  all  fucceeding  ages..  In  this  inftance,  furely/he  did  hot  aft 
a//er  his  envh  heart.'* 

Among  what  we  have  called  prqdical  caufe^  of  infidelity. 
Dr.  Jamefon  takes  notice  of  tvorUly  greestnefs^  or  lordly  fplen^ 
dour;  as  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel  taking  place  of  a  duke,  &c. ; 
the  dijhmeji  fubfeription  of  creeds,  articles,  and  confeffions  ;  the 

- - - - - - - T 

*  Dr.  Jamefon,  in  this  refpeft,  is  more  tatidid  than  his  brethren 
the  pQritar.s  and  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
were,  in  the  cafe  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  David  Wiliiamfon.  This  holy 
man,  who  had  obtained  an  afylum  from  perfecution  in  the  houfe  of  a 
devout  lady,  was  caught  in  bed  with  her;  on  which  occafion  fome 
ungodly  perfon  coropofed  the  merry  fong  of  ‘  Dainty  Davy/ 

j  •  I 

•  I  was  aye  telling  you,  dainty  Davy,  dainty  Davy, 

Auld  fprings  would* ding  (overcome)  the  new; 

But  ye  would  never  trow  me,*  &c.  &c. 

The  Covenanters  affirmed,  that,  as  it  was  Impoffiblc  to  fall  from  i| 
fiatc  of  grace,  and  that  God  faw  no  fin  in  the  eleft,  fuch  flips  of 
jjfe  ought  not  to  b?  mentioned  io  tlie  difparagement  of  his  miniftry.' 

frivolity^ 
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frivolity^  levity^  and  even  licentioufnefs^  of  many  who  are  even 
invefted  with  a  facred  charadler.  ‘  That  unfafhionable  book, 

*  the  BihUj  hangs  as  a  millftone  around  their  necks  one  day  in 

*  feven.  But  they  have  ample  reftitution  ;  as  they  are  indebted 
‘  to  it  for  many  fprightly  fallies  of  wit  during  the  other 

*  There  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  law  of  patronan 

*  has  had  a  baleful  influence  on  the  clerical  charafter.  So  alfo 

*  has  the  relaxation  of  church  difciplinc — and  the  ufe  of  cerem^ 

*  nies  of  human  invention  in  the  worfhip  of  God. — He  is  par- 
‘  ticularly  fcandalifed  with  the  burial-fervice  of  the  church  of 

*  England,  which  is  performed,  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
5  church,  over  fome  of  the  moft  abandoned  and  profligate  of 

*  mankind,*  and  even  fome  who  fall  by  the  hand  of  juftice  for 
^  fome  black  and  atrocious  crime  — of  whom  the  church  de. 
dares,  that  ‘  Almighty  God,  of  his  great  mercy,  has  taken  to 

*  himfelf  the  foul  of  this  our  dear  brother.* 

Dr.  Jamefon  proceeds  to  animadvert  on  the  negleft  of  reli¬ 
gious  education;  the  temporiiing  conduct  of  minifters  of  the 
gofpel,  *who  fometimes,  in  their  oflicial  character,  appear  as  ad¬ 
vocates  for  particular  political  meafures ;  the  love  of  pleafure; 
falfe  ideas  of  the  character  of  a  gentleman  ;  a  wifh  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  fu'perftitioii  and  fanaticifm ;  a  contempt  of  divine 
ordinances,  and  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day. 

I  *■  ^  . 

The  fum  and  fubftance  of  all  that  Dr.  Jamefon  writes  is, 
that  the  crufts  of  infidelity  ate,  the  vices  and  follies  pf  men-^an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief.'  It  was  to  purify  this  heart,  to  corred 
thofe  vices  and  follies,  that  Chriftianity  was  given  to  the  world, 
Wtiythendocs.it  not  accornplifh  its  purpofe?  Dr.  Jamefon 
replies,  confiftently  enough,  ‘  Wherever  the  gofpel  has  been 
finccrely  embraced,  it  has  produced  all  the  blefled  cfFeds 
‘  aferibed  to.it  in  feripture.  But,  where  the  gofpel  has  been 

*  received  merely  in  ,  a  nominal  way,  need  we  wonder  that  it 
‘  has  not  h^d  its  full  effeik?  When  it  comes  in  word  only,  it 
^  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  cure  for  human  corruption,  p.  203. 
Again  ‘  The  apoftacy*of  a  great  part  of  the  Chriftian  work', 
‘  inftead  of  being  an  argument  againft  Chriftianity,  was  nc- 
f  ^ceflary.to  difplay  its  truth.  1  do  not  mean  that  it  was  fo  ab- 

*  ftradly..  But,  it  being  the  fovereign  pleafure  of  God,  that 

*  there  mould  be  a  fccond  Babylon  for  the  trial  of  his  church, 

*  and  this  being, exprefsly. foretold,  Chriftianity  would  have  no 

*  claim  to  our  faith,  had  not  the  predidion  been  verified,*  p.  185* 
What  fignifies  it,  then,  to  point  out  the  immediate  caufes  or 
occafions  of  infidelity?  The  old  man,  with  his  lufts,  is  not  to 

be  fubdued,  and  changed  into  a  neiy  creature,  by  the  preaching 

:  .  '  •  '  .  '  ot 
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f  the  word  and  the  adminiftration  of  the  facraments  only,  but 
V  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  accompanying  thcle — which,  in 
tncfc  times,  in  many  countries,  it  pleafes  the  Lord  to  withhold. 

This  is  a  general  and  fatisfactory  account  of  the  matter. 
But  if  it  was  Dr.  Jamefon’s  defign  to  inquire  into  the  imme- 
liatc  caufes  or  occafions  of  infidelity,  he  (hould  have  fct  afide  all 
hat  he  fays  of  the  vices  and  paflions  of  men,  with  the  folly  and 
nifconduft  flowing  diredlly  from  thefe,  like  co-efficients  in 
.thefe  he  Ihould  have  fet  afide  as  common  to  all  ages, 
nd  fixed  our  attention  on  fuch  caufes,  or  caufe,  of  infidelity 
miy,  as  is  peculiar  to  the  prefent  generation.  This  caufe,  the 
ride  of  philofophy,  he  does  not,  indeed,  by  any  means  pafs 
iver  without  notice ;  but  to  this  he  (hould  have  confined  him- 
fclf.  To  talk,  as  he  does,  of  ‘  another  caufe  of  infidelity*— 
,nd  another,  and  another,  is  mere  trifling.  As  a  theologian, 
le  precludes  inquiry  by  the  will  of  God,  and  the  economy  of 
’ivine  grace  in  the  government  of  the.  church.  As  a  philofo- 
her,  he  ought  not  to  have  enumerated  occafions,  but  fimplified 
aufation.  He*  hasy  indeed;  arraigned  the  blindnefs  and  pre¬ 
sumption  cf  reafon,  in  terms  very  nearly  allied  to  thofe  of 
currility ;  but  there  would  have  been  greater  unity  as  well  as‘ 
tility  of  defign,  if  he  had  endeavoured  to  find  out,  and  to  (hew 
be  falfe  principles  on  which  philofophy  oretJls  her  batteries 
gainft  the  Chrifiian  difpenfation.  He  might  have  inquired. 
Of  example,  how  far  the  principles  of  Mr.  Locke  may  have 
onduced  to  the  introduction  of  fcepticifin  in  religion  ;  and  how 
iv  the  philofophy  of^-Dr.  Reid,  , which  feems  to-be  gaining 
round,  and  has  been  embraced,  illufirated,  •  and  maintained,  by 
/Ir.  Stewart,  profefTor  of  moral  philofophy  ait  Edinburgh,  and' 
thcr  eminent  men,  may  be  expeCted  to  contribute  to  the  refto- 
ation  of  the  Chriftian  faith  among  philofophers.  *  '  '  ^ 

Dr.  Jamefon  obferves,  that  what  he  has  pointed  out  *  as. 
caufes  of  infidelity,  do  not  necejfarily  produce  the  evil  referred 
to,  or  afford  any  proper  cxcufe  for  it,* .  Preface, 'p.  vi.  And 
in  different  parts  of  the  work  before,  us.  Dr.  Jamefon^pro- 
jffes  himfelf  to  be  a  neceffitarian,  and  believes  in  (bvereign  or 
rbitrary  eleClion  and  reprobation,  original  (in,  and-predetti- 
ation. 

Among  his  readers  habituated  to  learned  inquiry  andTpecu^ 
tion,  fome  will  probably  be  found  that' will  be  inclined  to 
^ilc  at  the  dccifion  with  which  our  reverend  author  rejefts  the 
bfurd  doClrines'of  the  papifts,  when  they  compare  it  with  that 
^cifion  with  which  he  reprobates  the  rejection  of  other  doc- 
ioes  by  Arians,  Socinians,  and  Arminians.  According  to 
^r  author,  true  and  genuine  Chriftianity  is  limited  to  a  very 
“‘all  number  of  believers.  The  church  of  Rome  is  the  Beast, 
s  Whore,  Antichrist.  Much  of  aiuichrilt  is  to  be  feen. 
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in  the  church  of  England,  much  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  anj 
all  other  religious  cliablilhments  under  political  and  civil 
power,  as  well  as  amojig  the  Quakers  and  other  enthufiafts. 
It  would  feem  that,  according  to  our- author,  the  true  church  is 
limited,  chiefly  to  the  little  witneffing  remnant,  the  Siceders  it 
Scotland,  of  whom  we  gave  fome  account  in  our  Review  foi 
Oftober  laft  (under  the  Article  of  Hall’s  Humble  Attempt), 
p.  299,  I'o  that  account  we  muft  now  add  a  material  circum. 
fiance  there  omitted.  The  Seceders  hold  it  to  be  an  indifpenl'able 
duty  to  renew  and  take,  from  time  to  time,  the  folemn  league  and 
covenant.  Scotland,  they  fay,  is  a.covenanted  kingdom.  One  of 
their  principal  leaders,  Mr.  Moncrieff,  when,  they  .broke  off 
from  the  kirk,  was  with  di£culty  reftrained  from  coming  to 
London,  in  order  to  call  upon  the  King  (George  II.)  to  take 
the  covenant.  A  very  refpedable  correfpondent,  a  welUwiflia 
to  the  Seceders,  who  does  not  approve,  in  every  infiance,  tht 
charadler  and  accotmt  given  of  thofe  feckaries  in  our.  Review  for 
Odloberlaft,  has  tranfmitted  one  drawn  up  by  himfelf,  in  whid 
he  cenfures  fome  things  in  our  account,  and  which  we  here  infeit 

in  a  note  *.  • 

♦  • 


•  The  Seceders,  as  a  religious  fociety,  have  uniformly  profeffed, 
and  do  ftill  profefs,  their  firm  and  Ready  adherence  to  the  genera! 
principles  of  civil  and  religions  13)erty,  eftabfilhed  or  recognifedat 
the  Revdotioh  in  1688.  T^ey  have  invariably  profeffed  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  canftitudon>  do^lrine.  difcipline,  and  worfhip,  of 
the  kirk  of  Scotland,  .as  recogoifed  and  confirmed  at  that  aufpicioDi 
aera.  According  to  that  conftitution,  the  prefentation  of  a  patroi 
was  not  a  legal  giound  for  appointing  a  clergyman  to  the  cure  of  i 
parifl),  or  the  benefice  arifing  fiom  it,  without  the  concurrence  of  1 
majority  of  the  refident^hexitors,  elders,  and  heads  of  families,  a 
the  parifh.  ^ 

About  fixty  or  Teventy  y^rs  ago,  the  General  Affembly,  both  by 
their  proceedings  and  a  formal  decree,  declared,  that,  according  w 
the  rule's  of  the  church,  a^  patron's  prefentation  to  an  ecclefiaftica! 
benefice  was  good  ground*  Oo  proceed  to  the  ordination  of  a  minider 
in  a  parifii,  not  omy  without  th_c  concurrence  of  a  tnajori  ty  of  he¬ 
ritors;.  &c.  but  even  iii  fpite  of  their  unanimous  and  Ileady  oppoH- 
tion«  The  Seceders  confidered  this  as  a  violation  of  the  conftltutioi 
cftablifhed'at  the  Revolution,  and  as  fubverfive  of  the  moft  facred  prifr 
cipics  of* religious  liberty:  as  fuch  they  protefied  againft  it.  Ihv'tf 
protefis  were  not  allowed  to  be  inferted  in  the  records  of  the  couru 
They  availed  themfclves  of  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
They  were  cenfured  for  their  prefumption ;  they  refiifed  to  fubmit  ta 
cenfure;  they  vindicated  what  they  had  done ;  they  were  fufpendci 
depofed,  and  ixtrudtd^  if  you  will,  from  the  church  of  Scodsn^ 
Bat  was  it  on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  their  pretenfions  to  cm 
as  well  as  fpiritual  power  ?  or  was  it  not  for  their  honed  zeal 
oonfcientiouftiefs  firmnefs  in  oppofing  a  degenerate  race,  eagerly  ben^ 
ing  thek  necks  to  religious  feivitudc. 
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The  Secedcrs  are  certainly  determined  friends  to  civil  liberty* 
Pr.  Jamefon,  who,  we  prefume  it  is  ncedlefs  by  this  tirne  to 

1q  a  caufe  in  its  nature  fo  popular,  no  wonder  they  had  many  ad- 
'  fcrents,  and  more  well-wifhers.  They  had  no  new  do^rines  to 
tach ;  their’s  were  the  known  and  eltablifhed  doftrines  of  the  church 
iSf  Scotland.  The  confeflion  of  faith  of  the  church  was  the  con- 
SlTion  of  their  faith.  The  fame  mode  of  difeipline  and  form  of  wor* 
|ip,  was  ftill  maintained.  They  were,  indeed,  deprived  of  their 
leflcfices :  an  approving  conference,  the  affedtion  of  their  congrega- 
and  their  voluntary  contributions  to  their  fupport,  were  at  Icaft 
feme  compenfation.  In  tins  peculiar  fituation,  perfecuicd  as  they, 
m  doubt,  thought  themftives,  for  their  fteady  adherence  to,  ar^d 
indication  of,  the  fundaracntal  principles  of  religious  liberty,  and 
»ftifying  againft  the  new  principles  adopted  by  what  they  perhaps 
tlought  a  corrupt,  majority  of  the  eflablifhed  church,  they  might 
fcmetimes  fpeak  of  themfelves  as  a  nmtnejfing  remnant ;  but  certainly 
®vcr  with  the  narrow,  bigotted  idea  that  they  only  (hculd  be  faved, 
hwas  a  falhionable  and  compendious  method  with  our  fathers  in  re- 
fion,  the  Fapifts,  when  any  gholUy  opinion  alarmed  their  fears,  to 
onoance  the  word  herefy  and  heretic,  and  the  apparition  vaniflied 
au  infant.  New  opinions  have,  fmee  that  period,  been  fo  na¬ 
crous,  that  the  fpell,  by  too  frequent  ufe,  feems  to  have  loft  its 
■agic  force.  The  charm  was  too  valuable  to  be  loft.  Wc  have 
bekiiy  found  feveral  of  almoft  equal  efficacy.  Let  one  of  the  magi 
our  day  but.write,or^  pronounce  the  cabbaliftic  ft^ary ^ 

Kfmtict  or  fanatic^  with  proper  enaphafis  and  energy,  and  each 
oftly  phantom  is  for  ever  overwhelmed  in  the.  Red  Sea. — *  Like  the 
they  are  fevere  difeiplinarians.’  It  would  not  have  anfwered 
■fcur  purpofe  to  have  fald,  *  Like  Chriji  and  his  ajtoJllesJ*  Yet  they 
■|ve  faid,  ‘  if  thy  brother  trefpafs,  tell  him  his  laultV  you  know 
v.at  follows:  and  Paul  fays,  *  them  that  fin,  rebuke  before  all, 
others  may  fear.’  The  Seceders  do  mo'^e ;  they  glory  in  fol- 
Bving  fuch  illuftrious  examples.  They  defpife  the  .grofs  idea,  that 
My  penance  whatever,  or  commutation  of  penance  for  money  to  a 
Mcli,  can  atone  for  fin*:  but,  confidering  him  that  hatech  reproof 
Ma  fool,  and  him  that  defpifeth  the  command  of  Chrift  as  unworthy 
.■  the  name  of  Chriftian,  they  fcruple  not  to  reprove  or  rebuke 
.V>licly,  fijch  as  have  been  the  caufe  of  public  fcandal,  and  to  re- 
fpirit  of  meeknefs,  fuch  as  have  been  overtaken  In  a 
iBiIt.  Nor  can  they  conceive  it  any  diffionour,  to  a  man  of  an  in- 
IjBnQous  mind,  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  a  public  fault: 
iB'  privilege,  not  his  puniftiment.  But,  to  judge  of  the  finccril^ 
fuch  a  peribn’s  repentance,  or  to  pardon  his  fins,  they  leave  to 
who  alone  can  fearch  the  heart,  and  rcilore  the  penitent.  That 
icfupulous  about  the  characters  of  thole  to  whom  they 
the  facraments,  1  allow. 

Our  correfpondent  fhould  recollect,  that  we  did  not  affirm  that  this  a  prin* 
^  tenet,  of  the  fe^,  but  only  that  it  is* a  pia^lice,  which  we  know  it  to  be, 
corrupt  fecedlng  minifters)  who  not  only  connive  at  the  licentioufneie 
men,  able  and  willing  to  make  prefents  but  e?cn  flatter  them  by  making 
ihcm,  a  kind  of  Uy-brethren  akin  to  the  Mahomed  an  Mas  a  bats, 

B  obferve, 
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obferve,  is  a  Seceder,  fays,'  ‘  that  it  is  no  more  than  jufticctj 
^  obferve,  tha^  it  is  not  a  fair  argument  againft  any  particulj 

*  fyftem  of  civil  policy,  that  thofe  who  have  embraced  it,  dit 
‘  cover  no  predile<Slion  for  Chriftianky/— And  he  proceeds  to 
(hew,  in  reference  toT  the  French  revolution,  how  nature 
friends  to  liberty  might  bc  'fcandalifed  at  the  conduft  of  ‘  mj! 

*  nifters  of  defpotifm.# 

To  fome  the  nice  diferimination  of  Dr.  Jamefon  betweci 
dodtrines  credible,  and  dodlrines  incredible,  all  of  them  preui 
nearly  equal  in  refpcdl  of  comprehenfibility  and  incomprehen' 
fibility,  will  no  doubt  appear  in  the  light  of  talents  for  malciny 
diftindlions  that  would  not  difgrace  Thomas  Aquinas  or  Durii 
Scotus.  To  others  it  may  (eem,  perhaps,  an  argument  of  weiij 
credulity  *  and  blind  fanaticifm.  But  what  will  appear  mo! 
worthy  of  attention  to  a  philofopher  is,  that  Dr:  Jamefon  i; 
neither  a  weak  nor  ill-informed  man.  He  is  a  man  of  god 
underftanding,  confiderable  learning,  lively  fancy,  and  gret 
fcnfibility  aud  goodnefs  of  heart.  We  fpeak  not  from  theev: 
dcnce  or  authority  of  his  writings  only^.  What  he  fays,!* 
his  preface^  of  opcafions,  and  caufes,  of  the  rejedlion  of  f\i 
terns  in  a  juft  and  legitimate  inveftigation  of  truth  ;  and  of 
juft  excrcife  of  the  b^ily  organs  being  produced  only.by  habit- 
this,  and  other  refleciions  of  our  author’s,  (hews  him  to  beat, 
quainted  with  other  ftudies  than  fuch  as  are  immediately  cc"' 
ncdled  with  theology,  and  theological  controveify.— Mr.  Whi!* 
ton,  who  was  a  Socinian,  complained  loudly  of  Sir  Ifai^ 
Newton,  who  was  underftood  to  be  at  bottom  an  Arian,  bit 
who  conformed  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  :  ‘  he  knows  very  well, 
faid  Whifton,  ^  that  the  Son  is  not  fo  great  as  the  Father.* 

With  regard  to  ftyle  arid  compofition,  Dr.  Jamefon  wn:e5 
in. an  eafy,  perfpicuous,  and  lively  manner,  and,  on  the  whole, 
with  conformity  to  Englifh  and  to  univerfal  grammar.  VVi 
admonifh  him  to  guard,  in  any  future  compofition,  againft  is 
ridiculous  ufe  of  the  verb  refufe  inftead  of  deny.  ‘  No  tr« 
^  proteftant  will  rsjuje^  p.  8,  1.  6. — ‘  Can  it  be  refujed  tb 

*  many,’  p.  80,  1.  17.—*  But  it  can  fcafccly  be  refujed 
p.  96,  1.  21.—*“  They  refufe  that  a  man,’  p.  188,  1. 

^  I  will  not  refufe  that  reafon,’  p.  210,  1.  7. — Dr.  Jamefon  ven 


•  •  Dr.  Jamefon,  befides  the  prefen t  work,  has  publifoed  a  poe® 
entitled,  ‘  The  Sorrows  of  Slavery.^  By  all  accounts,  the  pocti'j^ 
received  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  fufFcrings  of  the  flaves  in  ^ 
Weft  Indies,  many  of  whom  might  well  reply,  <  Ye  fons  and  dau|>^ 
ters  of  Forfar,  weep  not  for  us,  but  for  yourfelves.*  Yet  does  ^ 
poem  do  great  honour  to  the  feelings  of  the  author.  He  has  i 
publifhcd  a  volume  of  fermons,  which  difplay,  amidft  feme  *  ^ 
fayings,**  not  a  little  of  taftc  as  well  as  fancy.  ^ 
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ften  ufes  the  pronoun  'thfe  inftead  of  thofe ;  of  which  error  he 
^ill  find  two  inftances  in  p.  167.  We  hope  Dr.  Jamefbn  will 
Hiot  rifufe  to  liften  to  our  word  of  exhortation. 

I  In  our  number  for  O^obei^  we  took  occadon  to  obfcrve,  that 
difcipline  of  the  Scceders  was  now  fomewhat  relaxed.  It 
[‘Ivould  appear,  from  the  circumftance  of  their  permitting  our 
iuthor  to  accept  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  an  univerfity  inclofe 
illiance,  and  indeed,  forming  a  part  of  the  eftabliflied  church, 
hat  the  rigid  feverity  and  fan£lity  of  their  fentiments  toward^ 
hat  church,  and  on  the  Tubjeft  of  religion  in  general,  is  alfo 
)n)ewhat  foftened.  The  d^orlhip  of  our  author  may  be  con- 
dered  as  a  capital  'aera  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Se'ceders.  This 
Teflation  of  human  diftimSlion,  this'love  bf  being  called  rabbi, 
ould  not  have  pafled.  In  the  pure  periods  of  the'fecelEon,  with- 
ut  fevere  animadverliou,  and  even  the  total  expuldon  of  the 
fender  from  the  witnejjing  rmnant. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

t 

^HE  Editor  cannot  refrain  offering  his  fincere  thanks  to  the 
gentlemen  to  whofe  politenefs  he  has  been  fo  much  indebted  in 
c  profecution  of  his  report  of  this  important  trial.  To  Mr.  Erlkine 
th^ks  are  more  particularly  due ;  and  he  feels  a  confeious  pride 
ftadng,  that  that  gentleman  thought  the  manufeript  of  his  fpeech 
Mr.  Stonc*s  defence,  worthy  of  a  perufal  before  it  was  put  to 
The  editor  alfo  humbly  prefumes,  that  this  report  of  the 
^ole  of  a  trial,  of  as  much  importance  as  any  that  has  occurred  in 
ic  annals  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  criminal  law  of  this  country, 
only  for  the  liberality .  and  candour  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
■own,  but  alfo  for  that  unrivalled  eloquence  difplayed  on  the  occa* 
Pa,  will  be  found  as  correift  as  poffible.  It  now  only  remains  for 
®*prcfs  his  acknowledgments  for  the  very  great  attention  that 
m  been  Ihewn  by  the  publ^her,  as  far  as  concerns  the  accuracy  of 
W  printing,* 
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The  following  ts  Lord  Kenyon’s  add'reft  to  the’ jury : 

S  *  4  I  •  * 

«  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

*  1  have  witneflcd  the  psihful  atjtentlon  you  have  fhewn,  durini 
the  courfe  of  a  trial,  as  long  and  as  important  as  any  in  the  an{)i]|| 
of  Weftminller  Hall*  Its  importance  naturally  demanded  the  Ten  I 
full  and  ample  difcuflion  which  it  has  received*  On  the  one 
gentlemen^  it  was  Btrcefl'ary  to  cbferve  the  moft  fcrupulous  attentioi 
with  refpeA  to  the  life  and  honour  of  the  gentleman  accufed ;  for,  i 
cafes  of  bloody  tco  much  caution  cannot  be  preferved.  While,  oi| 
the  other,  the  intcretl,  the  fafcty,  nay,  even  the  prefervation,  of  tkj 
community,  were  objects  of  the  moft  important  nature.  The  crimej 
charged  upon  the  prifoner  is  the  higheft  and  moH  atrocious  that  qJ 
be  committed  in  fociety ;  inafmuch  as  it  ncceffarily  goes  to  thcde. 
itruflion  and  diffolution  of  the  whole  community,  and  tends  to  tea 
afunder  all  the  bands  of  law.  and  order,  by  which  mankind  are  pro. 
tedted  and  held  together.  To  tnyftlf^  every  occafion  of  exerciCs* 
the  neccflary  part  of  my  duty,  in  animadverting  upon  thofe  accuW 
of  crimes  like  the  prefent,  inuft  be  painful ;  but  as  fociety  cannotbe 
upheld  without  the  fandtion  of  laws  and  puniih meats,  however  m 
Feelings  as  a  man  may  be  affedled,  I  (hall,  while  1  prefide  over  tk 
triminal  juftice  of  this  kingdom,  always,  I  hope,  oe  found  todif- 
charge  that  duty  which  1  owe  to  my  country. 

•  The  indidtment  confifis  of  two  counts.  The  firfi  is,  compalJn 
and  imagining  the  Death  of  the  ;  and  the  ftcond  charges  the  pri> 
foner  with  adhering  to  the  King’s  Enemies*  As  no  manner  of  ti 
dence  has  appeared  that  can,  in  any  way,  fupport  the  hrii  count,  i; 
Inuft  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  quefiioa,  and  your  whole  atceniici 
bellowed  on  the  fecond  alone. 

•  With  refpedb  to  the  Jaw  on  the  fubjeft,  it  is  clearly  high  treatk 
to  fend  fuch  intelligence,  by  letter  or  otherwife,  lo  the  king’s  enf 
mics  as  may  be  ufeful  to  them,  or  give  them  any  advantage  in  wr. 
it  has  been  fo  confidered  by  the  beii  law  authorities,  and  efpeciaili 
by  Lord  Mansiickl,  and  the  able  and  eminent  judges  who  afli lied  uia 
in  this  court;  for,  after  a  mod  minute  and  folemn  inquiry,  it  wasd^ 
termined  by  them— -that  to  fend  letters  to  point  out  to  the  king's  ck 
mies  the  means  of  .offence  or  defence,  conttkuicd  the  Crimen  Uit 
MajeftatiSf  or  High  Treafon. 

•  During  the  courfe  of  this  long  trial,  to  the  end  of  which  wc  & 
now  approaching,  had  any  thing  improper  been  urged  by  the  con 
fcl,  cither  for  the  crown  or  the  prifoner,  it  would  have  been  my 
to  have  correfted  it.  Or  if  i  had  then  omitted  calling  them  back* 
the  juft  line  of  their  duty,  1  ftiould,  in  roy  addrefs  to  you,  have 
fuch  obfervations  as  occurred  to  me  on  the  fubje^.  But  the  con<!|i^ 
of  the  counfel,  on  both  fidcs^  has  rendered  any  interference  of  nr^ 
noneceftkry;  and  the  letters  in  particular  have  received,  inmy^ 
prehenfion,  a  very  proper  conftru&ion  from  the  able  and  lear^ 
gentlemen  who  conduced  the  defence ;  for  I  agree  with  them, 
the  commercial  terms,  in  far  the  greater  part  of  tbtm,  were 
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to  convey  the  ackas  coipanpply  annexed  to  thofe  terms.  They  all  refer 
10  xxdAt  only,  aod  do  not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  convey  any  hidden 
political  meaning ;  except,  perhaps,  that  in  which  mention  is  made 
•  the  family  at  Shield^,*  which  has  been  fuppofed  fymbolical  qf 
the  French  povernment.  This  very  probably  may  be  myfterious,  as 
it  was  ftated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Stone  in  a  fiAfequent  letter  to  the  prU 
foner,  that  the  meaning  was  abftrufc;  but  that  Mr.  Jackfon,  who 
vizs  (hortly  to  come,  would  explain  it.  You  will  be  beft  able  to  forin 
your  own  opinion,  gen^emen,  with  refpeft  to  the  influence  Mr.  J. 
H,  Stone's  (hare  in  the  tranfaftion  ought  to  have  upon  your  minds. 
He  was  the  prifoner's  brother;  and  feems,  on  every  occafion,  to  have 
confidered  himfelf  a  ionihiliattd  Frenchman;  as  is  particularly 
dentin  his  letters  to  the  prifoner,  where,  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  peq^ 
pie  of  England,  he  uniformly  ufes  the  expreflion  and,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  people  of  France,  he  as  conftantly  ufes  the  word  w. 

^  *  Of  all  the  wriiten  evidence,  two  papers  only  are  of  any  material 
importance  in  |be  caufe.  Thefe  emphatlcal  papers  I  will  lay  before 
you.  They  were  both  found  in  the  pofltlTion  of  Mr.  Stone ;  and 
were  written,  the  one  by  Mr.  VMlliam  Smith,  and  the  other  by  Mr# 
Vaughan,  and  were  both  communicated  by  the  prifoner  to  Mr.Jack* 
fon.  Lordjbip  here  read  to  the  Jury  tbi  Papers  A'o.  1 1*  and  No* 

12,  Vide  Appendix-)  It  is  very  material  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  con- 
jider  the  ^uo  anlmo  with  whxh  thefe  papers  were  copimunicated* 
Under  feveral  circumilances  the  communication  of  fuch  papers  would 
be  no  legal  trime ;  for  however  ujeful  they  might  be  to  the  enemy, 
if  an  evil  intention  did  not  accompany  the  communication  of  them, 
it  may  amount  to  a  ftrong  degree  of  iiwlifcrction,  but  not  to  treafon. 
It  is  for  you,  therefore,  attentively  to  conUder  the  motives  with  v/!ach 
they  were  kept  in  the  prifoner’s  culiody ;  and  if  it  lhall  appear  to 
you,  that  t)ky  were  kept  for  the  purppie~cf  tranfmitting  information 
of  the  ftatc  of  this  country  to  France,  in  order  to  be  ierviceable  to 
the  government  there,  then  no  doubt  can  remain  of  his  criminality. 
It  has  been  admitted,  by  the  prifoner’s  counfei,  that  if  the  commu* 


my  Lord !'  1  could  hot  make  any  fuch  admiflion ;  the  duty*  I  owe  to 
the  gentleman  at  the  bar  would  forbid  it.  I  only  fald,  that  the  quef* 
Ition  was,  whether  he  meant  to  ferve  the  French  government,  or  to 
I  do  an  elTential  good  to  his  own  country. 

*  ierjea^  Adair.'  1  beg  to  declare,'  that  I  made  nq  other  admiflion 
than  what  has  been  dated  by  my  learned  friend  Erflcine. 

*  The  Attorney  General.  The  facT  may  be  as  dated  by  the  counfei 

f<^  the  prifoner ;  but  I  think  it  highly  indecorous  to  interrupt  a  judge 
in  the  middle  of  his  charge.  '  '  / 

*  Lord  Kenyon  (continued.)  I  hope  my  brethren  on  the  bench,  and 
ilfo  the  counfei  at  the  bar,  will  correct  any  midake  I  may  make :  in 
®  cafe  where  the  life  of  a  fellow-fubjed  is  concerned,  I  (hall  be  glad 
that  any  error  into  which  1  may  fall  (hould  receive  indant  corredlion. 

*  Much  has  been  faid,  in  the  courfe  of  the  trial,  that  to  me  feems 

irrelevant.  But  it  will  be  your  duty,  gentlenien  of  the  jury, 

M  a  to 
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to  look  to  the  evidetice  as  the  grand  fource  of  information  by  whlcl 
to  guide  your  deciiion.  All  the  exercife  of  ingenuity  and  eloquence, 
unlefs  as  it  relates  to  the  evidence  adduced,  is  not  to  have  any  weight 
in  regulating  your  judgment. 

*  It  is  nece/Tary  for  me  here  to  point  out  to  you  particularly  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Lord  Laudei^ale,  Mr.Tow. 
good,  and  Mr.  Rogers.  From  the  evidence  of  thefe  gentlemen  you 
will  be  able  to  form  your  judgment,  and  regulate  your  dectfion  in 
part,  as  to  the  real  motives  ot  the  prifoner's  condud.  It  is  necef. 
fary  alfo  to  dired  your  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  King,  to 
whom  the  prifoner,  at  lirft,  denied  the  exiftence  of  any  correfpondence 
under  the  fignatures  of  Enots  aivd  Popkin,  when  immediately 
afterwards  a  letter  was  found  figned  *  Popkin.^  The  unembar. 
raffed  behaviour  of  Mr.  Stone  before  Mr.  King,  has  been  dwelt  on 
fo  very  eloquently  and  forcibly  by  his  counfel,  that  it  is  almod  un- 
neceffary  for  me  to  mention  it  to  you^  ^ 

*  With  refpeft  to  the  prifoner  communicating  his  accounts  from 
Paris  to  people  in  the  fireets,  and  in  public  places,  it  is  to  be 
confidered,  whether,  by  fo  communicating,  he  did  not  mean,  that 
the  accounts,  relative  to  the  ftate  of  this  country,  (hould  be  conveyed 
to  France  or  not. It  is  extremely  material  to  confider  the  circum- 
fiance  of  communications  having  been  made  by  the  prifoner,  prior  to 
Jackfon’s  coming  into  this  country,  and  of  his  having  denied  papers 
which  wtre  afterwards  found  in  his  pofleffion.  The  Great  Searcher 
of  Hearts  only  knows  the  flate  of  them ;  the  only  way  mn  can  know 
the  hearts  and  defigns"  of  others,  is  by  their  aftions— their  overt  aSs. 
The  papers  the  prifoner  intended  to  fend  to'  France;  together  with  his 
connexion  with'Jackfon,  arc  the  afts  for  your  confideradon  ;  and  it 
is  alfo  for  you  to  confider,  whether  the  charadler  given  of  him  by  fo 
many  very  refpeAable  perfons  is  to  blot  out  the  opinions  you  would 
•tberwfe  form  in  this  caufe* 

•  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

*  I  fhall  not  farther  exhaufl  my  own  flrength,  or  wear  out  your 
attention;  as  I  have  already  made,  my  remarks  on  what  appeared  to 
me  the  mofl  material  parts  of  the  evidence  on  the  trial,  and  therefore 
sow'fubmit  the  whole  to  youf  confideradon.’ 

.This  is  an  intcrefting  and  inftrudlive  trial.  It  proves,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  ‘exalted  juftice  and  manly  perfeverance  of  an 
Englifhjury;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  proves  the  danger  of 
fuch  pra^ices  as  thofe  for  which  Mr.  Stone  was  arraigned. 
Though  he  was  acquitted,  it  feeuis  to  have  been  a  bair*breadth 
cfcape. 
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Art.  XX.  Pax  in  Bello ;  or^  A few  RefleSlions  on  the  ProfpeS 

of  Peace^  anjing  out  of  the  prefent  Circumjiances  of  the  War^ 
pp.  88.  8 VO.  Owen,  Piccadilly.  London,  1795. 

A  SSURANCESj-our  author  obfcrves,  as  unequivocal  as 
^  fatisfaiftory,  have  been  given  by  adminiilration,  of  their 
dirpofition  and  earned  dedre  to  conclude  a  general  peace.  He 
makes  thefe  the  groundwork  of  a  few  obfervations  that  have 
occurred  to  him.  Two  queftions  engage  his  attention : 

*  Firft,  Is  there  a  difpofition,  in  the  prefent  government  of  France, 
fairly  and  bona  fide,  to  meet  the  avowed  wifh  of  this  country  for  a 
gtntral  pacification? 

'  *  Second,  On  the  fuppofition  that  fuch  a*  difpolition  exlfts,  and 
ihould  be  manifeRed  by  the  French,  what  are  the  probabilities  of  its 
being  brought  to  a  fpeedy  and  fatisfaflory  ifTue  ?  . 

'  ^  This  difcuflion  will  naturally  lead  to  the  terms  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  coalefced  powers  will  expedl  from  France,  and  the  profpeA 
which  their  fituation  and  refources,  compared  to  thofe  of  the  enemy, 
afford  of  their  juft  expe^ations,  in  this  refped,  being  fatisfied. 

‘  Many  circumftances,  arifing  in  part  out  of  the  charafters  and 
acknowledged  fentiments  of  the  leading  men  in  France,  and  in  pare 
out  of  the  nature  and  form  of  their  government,  induce  me  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  found  their  hopes  of  peace  on  the 
moderation  and  humanity  of  the  enemy,  will  prove  illufory :  and  that 
the  odIv  folid  and  reafonable  grounds  of  expefiation  are  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  our*  refources,' and  in  the  penurious  and  exhaufled  condition 
of  our  adverfary. 

‘  Should  the  projedled  aggrandifement  of  France  be  realifed,  an 
alteration  would  be  effefted  in  the  ftatc  of  affairs,  and  in  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  power,  which  would  expofe  this  country  to  the  rifk  of  hav¬ 
ing  hereafter  to  fupport  a  war  againft  that  overgrown  republic,  with¬ 
out  the  afliftance  or  co-operation  of  any  important  ally.  In  order  to 
eftimate  the  probability  of  this  occurrence,  we  muft  confider,  that, 
in  the  chain  of  political  connexions  and*  engagements,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  form  the  principal,  and  alnioft  the  only  link,  by  which  this 
country  can  hold  to  the  great  military  powers  of  the  continent.  No 
kfi  than  England,  they  have  all  a  common^  and  fame  a  fpecific^  intereft 
in  the  fate  of  thefe  provinces.  To  prevent  France  fiom  acquiring 
ao  irrefiftible  military  afcendancy— to  procure  a  folid  and  fubftantid 
peace — to  preferve  the  balance  of  power — are  objefls  of  general 
concern  to  all  Europe.  The  dignity  and  permanent  interefts  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  arc  prefling  motives  for.  the  fjmpcror  not  to  relin- 
dui(h  his  right  of  fovereignty  over  this  valuable  part  of  his  pofTeflions. 
The  empire,  and  particularly  the  norrhern  parts  of  Germany,  in¬ 
cluding  a  confiderablc  portion  of  the  Pruffian  territories,  cannot  be 
in  any  real  ftate  fecurity,  if  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  are 
nnder  the  fame  power  as 'France.  But,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the 
fovereignty  and  influence  of  France  over  thefe  countries  Ihould  be 
*  M3  cftablilhcd. 
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cllabliflied,  and  confirmed  by  a  general  peace^  what  relative  intereds 
could  cirift  between  this  country  and  the  King  of  Hungary  ?  What 
mutual  advantage  and  fopport  could  we  then  afford  each  other? 
What  real  grounds  of  efficient  alliance,  guarartee,  or  co-operation, 
ufeful  to  either  party,  would  then  remain  ?  Certainly  none.  The 
Emperor  might  ftill  be  a  great  power,  with  refpefl  to  Turkey  or 
Pruffia ;  bdt  he  could  no  longer  have  an  influence  to  exercife,  or  an 
inclination  to  interfere,  in  the  afiairs  and  altercations  of  France  and 
England.  Pruffia,  at  this  moment,  is,  1  am  afraid,  mpre  difpoled 
to  &rm  a  clofe  connexion  with  France  than  with  this  country.  But, 
even  if  no  engagements  fbould  exill  between  them,  is  it  to  be  fup. 
pofed  that  the  court  of  Berlin,  or  any  of  the  Aates  of  Oermany, 
would  form  ah  alliance  with  England,  or  offer  us  their  co  operation, 
whilll  the  frontier,  which  feparates  them  from  a  power  infinitely  fu- 
perior  in  the  numbers  of  its  armies,  and  every  other  inilitary  advan¬ 
tage.  is  open, on  their  fide,  and  defended,  on  the  fide  of  the  enemy, 
by  the  (Irongell  works  and  pofitions  of  art  and  nature  ?  With  the 
example  of  we  prefent.war  before  .their  eyes,  would  it  not  be  inad- 
nefs  for  any  of  them  to  engage  in  hoiHlities.  wldch  would  not  even 
afford  a  reaibnable  chance  of  preferving  a  refpeil^able  defenfive  pof. 
ture?  Nothing  but  the  mod  unprovoked  aggxefiion.  could  induce 
them  to  take  up  arms,  and  even  then,  perbapd,  they  would  hehtate 
between  the  calamities  an  unavailing  defence  wTuld  draw  on  their 
territories,  and  the  profpeft  of  obtaining  better  terms  by  .paffive  fub- 
sniffion.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  neceffity  alone  could  in¬ 
duce  any  of  thefe  powers  to  take  an  a£kive  part  in  a  conted  between 
England  and  France.  But,  admitting  the  fuppofition,  that  they  were 
coinpclled  to  it  by  this  or  any  other  motive,  the  fird  confequences  of 
it  would  certainly  be,  in  fome  degree,  favourable  to  us,  as  a  m'^rl 
time  power,  inafmuch  as  it  would  create  a  diverfion  to  the  naval  pre¬ 
parations  of  the  enemy,  divide  their  attention  and  refources,  and 
leave  a  lefs  proportion  of  men  difpofable  for  the  fea  fervic.N  or  for 
diftant  expeditions.  Thefe  advantages,  however,  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  too  probable  invafion  of  Germany,  which, 
if  attempted,  could  hardly  fail  to  fucceed,  at  lead  as  far  as  would  be 
neceflkry  for  cutting  off  our  communication  with  the  rivers  £ms^  IVeJiU 
and  Elbe,  and  thereby  depriving  us  of  all  intercourfe  with  Hamburgh^ 
and  the  other  ports  fituated  on  thefe  rivers,  of  which  the  efi'eft  would 
be  more  fuddcnly.and  deeply  injurious  to  our  trade,  than  that  of  any 
other  annoyance  it  could  be  expofed  to  from  the  attempts  of  an 
enemy/ 


This  pamphlet  fets  the  difadvantage  and  danger  of  making 
peace,  with  France,  on  any  other  condition  than  that  of  a  full 
reftitution  of  all  their  conquefts,  in  a  very  ftriking  and  convinc¬ 
ing  light. 
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Art.  XXI.  Addrefs  to  my  Country mtn  on  the  pirtjent  War» 
By  a  Briton,  pp.  39.  8vo.  is.  Owen.  London)  1795.  '  ' 
# 

This  is  one  of  tbofe  numerous  publications  which  have  ap* 
peared  in  defence  of  the  prefeiu  war.  with  France;  and 
feems  to  come  from  a  writer  well  acquainted  withv^the  iubje£t« 
He  does  not  weary  his  readers  with  unefTentlal  detail;  but.  in 
a  manner  equally  concife,  perfpicuous,  and  torcible,  endeavours 
to  cftablifli  the  point  he  has  In  view.  What  that  point  is  will 
be  beft  feen  from  the  following  (h^^ri  extrail : 

*  I  have  now  proved  to  you, ‘my  countrymen,  that  the ‘war  V^ai 
neither  unntctffary  nor  that,  upon  an  inxpartial  eftimatc  of 

mutual  Ioffes,  it  has  not  been  to  you  di/ajirous — that,  to  fuc  fox  peace 
while  France  preferves  her  imperious  and  didatorial  toner  and  wiljt 
make  nooonceffions,  would  be  to  dtfiroy  tht  baloMce  of  Ekropt,  and 
tailrmn  on  you  and^your  pofiriiy^'oxA  that,  on  a  comparifon'Of  your 
prefent  (hue  and  refources  with  thofe  of  your  opponent,  it  is  clear  as 
the  day  that  you  can  have  no  inducement  to  patch  up  fuchmt  oqui'vocal 
ftaci  as  you  could  mow  ohlaiu^  Jkould  Jbe  pcrfifi  in  tht  re/okuions  fist  hat 
dimlgtd  in  thi  fact  of  Ewroptn  ^  f» 


Whether  he  has  proved  all  this,  we* will  not  prkend  to  fay; 
but  he  writes  with  elegance,  and  it  is  not  every  antagonill  that 
will  be  found  able  to  meet  his  powers  of  reafoning. 


Art.  XXII.  Tableau  de  V Europe  en  Novembre  1795;  ti  ptnftes 
fur  ct  qu'on  n^auroit  pas  du  fairty  fur  ce  quon  auroit  du  fesin 
tt  qu*on  rCa  pas  f ait y  fur  ce  qu^on  decroit  fain  et  que^  peut  etrt 
on  nefera  pas*,  pp.  136.  8vo.  ‘3s.  6d.  DeBoffe.  Lon- 
don,  1796. 


'T'HIS  animated  and  interefting  produilion.  is  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  M.  de  Calonne,  who  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  the  laft  miniftcr  of  ftate  under  the  F rench  tnonarchy  f  % 


•'  A  View  of  Europe  in  November  .1795  >  •  Refleflions 

On  what  has  been  done,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  dope; 

On  what  ought  to  have  been  done,  but  has  not  been  done ; 

On  what  (hould  now  be  done,  but  what  perhaps  will  not  be  done. 

.f  The  ArchbiDiop.of  Thouloufe  wa^  fcarcely  able,  in  his  Ihort  ad<» 
nuniSration,  to  mount  the  carriage  and  take  hold  of  the  reins  of 
government.— As  to  M.  Necker,he  was  treacherous  to  the  monarchyi^ 
tbe  principal  agent  and  advifer  of  the  conftitution  of  1789,  and  thq 
caufe  of  ruin  to  both.  He  was  the  minifter  of  the  people  and  of  his 
ownpafions.  .......  .  [ 

M  4  and 
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and  who  is  known  in  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of  dif¬ 
ferent  publications  that  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  rare  union  of  wit 
and  fancy,  with  a  talent  for  the  minuieft  detail,  and  the  pro. 
foundeft  calculation  in  political  arithmetic  and  economy;  but 
bcft  known  as  the  author  of  ‘  The  prefent  and  future  State  of 
^  France;’  a  work  of  juft  and  profound  views  in  political  Ic 
giflation ;  and  from  whence  Mr.  Burke  has  evidently  drawn 
(which  we  do  not  by  any  means  cenfure)  what  is  moll  folid  and 
ftriking  in  his  famous  publication  on  French  affairs. 

.  ^  When  Auilria,  the  Empire,  PruHia,  RulGa,  England,  Hol.K%n 

*  laud,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  were  combined  IjB  tl 

*  againft  France  alone — h' ranee  without  an  ally,  torn  by  internal®^ 

.5  djfl’enfipn  and  civil  war,  diforganifed,  abandoned  to  anarchy, 

*  and  a  prey  to  all  manner  of  ills,  who  would  have  thought  it 
f  pollible  that  (he  could  withftand  fo  many  (bocks,  and  fuilain 
‘  the  weight  of  fo  great  a  mafs  ?  Who  could  forefee  that,  thus 

*  disjointed  in  all  her  members,  and  attacked  on  every  ,  fide,  (be 
5  would  not  only  preferve  the  integrity  of  her  dominion,  but 
f  extend  her  limits,  and,  inftead  of  fulFering  difmemberment, 
f  make  conquefts  ?.’ — \.The  French  demagogues  thinking  it 

*  necelTary  to  their  fyftcm  to  provoke  a  war  with  all  Europe, 

*  drew  upon  their  nation  the  attacks  of  the  allies.  The  alFronied 

*  and  dened  troops,  ^  accuftomed  to  war,  although  they  had  no- 
5  thing  to  oppofe  to  them  but  new  levies,  without  officers,  with 

*  out  generals,  without  difcipline,  and  were  under  the  neceffiiy 
^  of  burthening  themfeivcs  with  the  expence  of  maintaining 
f  at  once  ten  great  armies,  without  a  crown  in  their  polTeffio 
f  To  undertake  all  this  in  thofe  circumftanees,  feemed  to  be 

*  the  height  of  madnefs.  The  event,  however,  has  proved  that 
5  they  were  but  too  well-founded  in  iheir  damnable  politics.’ 

But,  though  this  is  admitted,  M.  dc  Calonnc  proceeds  to  in 
quire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  war  which  they  thus  pro- 
yoked  w'as  conduced  by  the  allies.  What  was  their  plan? 

*  what  the  fteps  they  took,  and  what  their  intention  As  to 
theit  plan,  our  author  (hews,  that  they  either  had  none  at  all, 
or  one  that  was  diredJly  contrary  to  what  would  have  been  dic¬ 
tated  by  found  judgment.  ‘  Their  plan  was  fuch  as  feemed  to 
f  fay,  to  well-intentioned  perfons,  ye  have  nothing  to  hope^  and 

*  to  the  profligate  and  aoandoned,  ye  have  nothing  to  fear.r^ 

^  With  regard  to  the  line  of  condudl  proper  to  be  purfued 
^  againft  a  nation  in  a  (late  of  revolt,  alarm,  and  confufion,  it 
5  (hould  have  been  fuch  as  was.  calculated  to  infpire  terror, 
f  fear  mighj  dellrpy  what  fear  had  produced.  They  (hould, 
f  therefore,  haye  marched,  at  once,  with  vigour  and  prompti- 

*  tude,  to  the  yery  centre  of  the  revolution.  And  this  they,  at 
f  ^rft,  (eemed  inclined  to  do.  But  no  fooner  had  they  iur- 

*  *'•  ^  •  . —  •  - .  c  mounted 
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jBOunted  the  firft  obftacles,  and  penetrated  beyond  the  line  of 
defence  of  the  principal  frontier,  and  the  combined  army,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  one  of  the'greateft  generalt  of  Europe, 
within  forty-five  leagues  of  Paris ;  while  every  heart  was 
petrified  with  terror,  and  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  thought 
only  of  faving  themfelves  from  the  fcaffoid— -no  fooner  had 
this  aufpicious  commencement  of  the  campaign  taken  place, 
than  all  of  a  fudden,  by  a  capricioufnefs  that  is  as  incompre- 
hcnfible,  at  prefent,  as  it  is  fatal  to  mankind,  than  a  fponta- 
neous  rctrogradation  before  inferior,  forces,  gave  tr4umph  to 
the  revolutionifts,  without  the  hazard  of  engagement,  and 
pronounced  fcntencc  of  death  againft.the  unfortunate  monarch 
whom  they  wilhed  to^fave,  and  deftroyed  all  hope  that  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  finifliing.the  war  in  a  fingle  campaign;*'.  ^ 
M.  de  Calonne  goes  on  to  deferibe,  in  like  manner,  the  prp-J 
ifing  . beginning  and  unfortunate  termination  of  the  camp^igit 
i793>  conducted  by  the  Generals'  Prince  Cobourg  and 
urmfer;  and(  a  third  rctrogradation  tfic  allied  prtoy  Ja 
94.  *  From  the  month  of  May,  after  the^  taking •^  J^and<:4 
rccy,  the  voung  Emperor,  at  the  bead, of  fiis  troops  animated 
by  his  prefence,  was  in  a  fituation  fimilar  to  th^t-ui  whi(;h  thq; 
Duke  of  Brunlwick  did  not  find  hinrfel^,till  September.  Like 
him,  he  had  fubdued  every  thing  that  .was^opp^dil  Ito.him,  and 
was  at  no  greater  diftance  than  forty-fiyc  leagues  from  Paris; 
like  him,  he  had  not,  in  his  route  to  )the  capital,  any  ftrong 
place  that  could  flop  his  progrefs ;  like  him,  he’>  had  a  fuffi^ 
dent  number  of  troops  for  fending  detacbmpnts  to  mafk  the 
garrifoned  forfrefics  left  in  his,  rear;  like  him,  he,  might  have 
marched,  in  eight  or  ten  days,,  with  a  vjflorioiis' army,  to  the 
central  point,  from  whence  he  might  have  given  law  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  peace  to  Europe.  Bur,  like  him,  and 
[always  with  the  fame  fatality,  he  let  flip  out  of  his  hands 
he  fair  moment  that  would  have  given  him  immortality.*— 
om  that  time,  when  every  irruption,  however  promifing, 
s  found  to  terminate  in  retreat,  nothing  remained  to  the  al- 
but  lo(s  and  difafter.  The  whole  of  the  Aullrian  Belgium, 
ued  more  effectually  by  Pichegru  than  it  had  been  by  Du- 
uriez,  was  pofleifed  by  the  republican  armies.  The.marihcSr 
Holland,  and  the  rivers  that  bounded  them,  were  infuffi- 
ut  to  prote£l  that  country  againft  their  vicStorious  attacks.  The 
penetrably  foitrefs  of  Luxembourg  yielded  to  their  perfe  veraoce* 
heir  bravery  was  every  where  feconded  by  fortune ;  and  their 
nquefls  were  carried  fo  for  over  Germany  as  to  infpire  the 
pe  of  realifing  the  ambitious  project , of  niaking  the,  Rhine, 
®  Bafle  to  the  ocean,  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  French 
P^P«  ^  The  allied  powers  in  the  fouth  were  not  more 

^  fucceisfuK 
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•  fucccisfuL  It  was  the  Britifti  navy  alone  that  gained  any  aL 

•  vaatage  in  the  cbntcft%  *  Her  flag  maintained  its  glory  on  tit 
^  element  under  her  ^wn  dominion  5  and  although  England  ha 

•  been  at  great  expence,  and  her  merchant^  who  had  fo  manj 

•  (hips  at  fca,  have  fuffered  many  Ioffes,  it  is  ncverthclefs  ce. 

•  tain,  that  the  number  of  {hips  of  the- line  that  (he  hasi. 
S  ftrewed  or  taken  from  her  rival ;  the  conqueft  of  Corfica,  anj 

•  of  (everal  colonics  in  the  Weft  Indies,  with  the  acquifuioncl 
^  all  that  France  poffeffed  in  the  Eaft — it  is  certain  thatd 

•  thefe  advantages  form  an  ample  compenfation  to  Great  BritaiB 
^  for  all  her  lodes  in  the  courfe  of  the  war. 

:  a  But' it  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  admitted,  that  none  cf 

•  her  (ucceffes*  have  been‘  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  have  anydfl 

•  cifive  efied  on  the  general  intereff  of  the  confederacy— now 
^  t^t  had  a  dired 'tendency  to  obtain  the  end  which  thcallia 
^  ought  to  have  had  in  view.*  And  this  naturally  leads  ourau* 
tflOf  toconfider  the  third  point  of  inquiry  into  the  war,  namely 
the  'iKrtENTiON  of  the  confederates*  This, -by  an  induclici 
from  various  particulars,  he  (hews  to -have  been  not  unanimoia, 
eonffftent,  pure«  and  politically  wife,  but  partial^  defultory,  felfiH), 
and  (horNlighted.  * ' 

Our  author' goes  oii,  by- a  chain  of  natural  refledions,  !! 
which  our  bounds  will  not  {^rmit  us  to  follow  him,  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  or  impropriety  of  making  peace  at  the  prefent  moment; 
a  fubjed  which  he  precludes  by  the  preliminary  or  previtMd 
quel^ion,  *  Is  it  to  make  peace?*  which  queftion  he ao* 

Iwers  in  the  negative ;  after  which  there  remains  only  one  po'r:! 
to  be  determined,  namely,  *  in  what  manner/  1,  /.  on  wha; 
principles,  and  by  what  operations,  ‘  the  war  is  to  be  conducted 

•  fo  as  to  bring  about,  with  the  greateft  poflible  expedition,  :| 

•  folid  peace,  and  fuch  as  (hall  fecure  the  repofe  of  England  in* 

^  reparable  from  that  of  Europe.* 

In  treating  the  quelVion,  ^  Is*  it  poflible  to  make  peace?*  n 
labours 'to  evince  two  things:  ‘  i.  That  neither  England  n( 
France  ts  inclined  to  make  peace  at  the  prefent  moment.  2.Th 
no  peace, ‘concluded  between  thefe'powers  -in  the  prefent  ci 
cumtHnees,  'could  be  terpetual;  which  is  the  diftinguite 
chara€ter-of  peace,  and  its  epithet  in  all  treaties. 

In  the'eourfe  of  examining  the  circumltances  on  the  ftreng 
which  it  is  prefuna^, ‘bT'fomc,  that,  the  French  are  wilH 
to  make  peace,  he  is  .unavoidably  led  to  the  much-talked-of 
preciatioh  «of  the  French  affignats,  which,  according  to  fo 
will  inftllibly  involve  the  republic  in  ruin  in  the  midn  of  alH 
conquefts.  The  great  prophet,  who  has  repeatedly  predift 
|he  drflbltttion  of  the  republic,  on  this  ground,  is  M.  d'bf' 
Hois, 'of  whole  'wntings'  we  have  given  art  account  in 
'  Nud 
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umber  for  OSober  laft.  *  All  the  prodigies  of  the  repub¬ 
lican  arms,*  M.  d’Jvernois  contends,  ‘  have  teen  ejfe^d 
folflv  by  the  affignats.  When  the  caufe 'ceafes,  the  efFed 
muft  alfo  ceafe.  I'he  deftrudion  of  the  affignats  muft  involve 

that  of  the  republic.’  '  ‘  • 

Certes,’  fays  M.  de  Calonne,  ‘  it  is  impoffible  to  raife  to 
..higher  point  of  elevation  the'virtue  of  affignats,  and  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  thofe  that  invented,  them.  It  is  furely  an  admirable 
thing  to  difcover,  in  the  table  of  an  engraver,  eveij  refoufce 
celFary  to  reftft  a  confederation  of  the  modi  formidable 
owers.  It  is  a  fublime  and  marvellous  fecret  to  fight  all 
umpe  with  paper,  and  make  the  moft  magnificent  conquefts 
with  rags.*  •  t  • 

*IM.  d'lvernois  has  •  publifhed  a 'pamphlet,  the  chief  end  of 
ich  is,  to  anfwer  M.  de  Calonne ;  and'  M.  de  Calonne,  we 
informed  while  employed  in  writing  this  -  iketcb,  has  pub- 
,ed,  or  is  on  the  eve  of-publifhing,  a  fecond' edition  of  the 
ric  now  under  review — our  analyfis'  of  which  we  (hall  inter- 
pt  for  the  prefent,  and  refume  it  in  our'next  Number  ;  when 
■  (hall  alfo  give  an  account  of  M.  d’lvernois’s  performance, 
he  queftion  at  iflue  is  of  very  unufual  importance;  and  though 
.d’lvernois  is  not  to  be  compared  withM.’de Calonne,  either 
information  or  fine  writing,  the  fubj^  is  treated,  on  both 
with  great  ability  and  eloquence.-  ‘ 

*  .  [•  To  be  continued.  ]  ,  ’ 
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RT.  XXllI.  .  yf  Litter' to  Georgs  Stseverts^  Efq.  containing  a 
critical  Examination  of  the  Papers  of  Shakfpears^  publijhed  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Ireland.  To  which  are  added^  Extra^s  from 
Vertigern.  ^  By  James  Boaden^  Efq.  Author  of  FontamviUe  Fo^ 
feft^  ifc.  pp.  72.  8vo.  2s.  6d*  Martin  and  Bain.  Lon* 
don,.  1796. 

\ 

ITERARY  nren  confider  an  attack  upon  their  tafte  and  un* 
dcrltandii^  as  a  more  heinous  crime  than  an  attempt  upon 
ir  purfe.  For  this  reafon,  they  guard  againft  it  with  the  ut- 
ftcare;  and  when  any  queftlonable  work  is  offered  to  their 
peciion,  do  not  fubferibe  to  its  authenticity  till  after  the  moft 
ttpulous  examination.  The  connoiffeur  in  the  fine  arts  it 
ly  anxious  to  avoid  deception;  and  yet,  in  every  age,  both 
e  been  deceived,  at  Icaft  for  a  time.  T'be  iibylllne  oracles^ 
hife  goi^ls,  had  tbeir  day ;  Muretus  (hewed  ff>me  verfes  of 
own  to  Jofeph  Scaliger,  as  an  ancient  fragment,  and  after* 
laughed  at  him  for  inferting  them  as  (uch  in  his  com* 
I  mentary 
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mcntary^  6n' Varro;  Father  Commirc  impofed,  in  the  t 
manner,  on  Wolflus;  the  deceptions  of  Picart,  'the  engfar^ 
arc  weir  known,  as  well  as  the,  Magdalen  of  Mignard, 

(b  completely  deceived  Le  Brun,  that,  he  would  have  riflccJi 
bet  of  300  louis  d’ors  on  its  being  an  original  by  Guido inLi! 
beft  manner.  But  we  need  hot  go  fo  far  back  for  examples; 
this  and  in  London,  we  doubt  not,,  mayj.bc  found 
fabricators,  and  many  buyers,  of  fuch  originals.  • 

;  .Mr.  Boaden,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  endeavours  topr 
thuit  tbe  manuferipts  in  the  pofl'eilion  of  Mr.  Ireland  areori^ 
nals  of  the  kind  we  have  mentioned.  He  confeffes  that,  ledi 
entbufiafm,  and  wiihing  to  find  the  contents  of  the  oahn  ck 
true  relics  of  Shakfpeare,  little  room  was  at  lirft  left  forcauti 
inveftigation ;  and  that  he  was' eafily  perfuaded  to  believe^ 
nUine  what  he  wifhed  to  be  fo.  Doubts,  however,  foon.ar(^ 
on  fober  reflexion  ;  and  a  minute  examination  having  convinci 
him  that  the  manuferipts  are  fpurious,  he  now  lays  his  real* 
for  this  opinion  before  the  public. 

Tbefe.  reafons  arc  founded  folely  upon  the  internal  evide 
ef  the  manuferipts  tbemfelves,  waving  any  advantage  that  mi 
be  derived  from  fomc  wyjierious  circumftances  in  the  hiftory 
tbeir  difeovery.  After  having  ably  confuted  Mr.  Ireland, 
aflerts,  that  Shakfpeare  exprefled  ‘  humble  or  lofty  images  I 

*  variably  without  labour  or  effort,  and  without  any  thing 

*  hardnejs  or  inverfion^  he  calls  in  queftion  the  authenticity 
Mr.  Ireland’s  Lear,  from  the  general  complexion  of  theorti 
graphy.  He  maintains,  that  neither  in  the  age  in  which  Shat 
fpeare  wrote,  nor  indeed  in  anv  age,  did  there  exift  fuch  a  mo 
of  fpelling  as  the  would-be  Shakfpcare’s.Lear  now  exhibits 
the  public.  I  he  fair  inference  he  draws  is,  that  it  cannetbe 
legitimate  production  of  the  bard  of  Avon.  Mr.  Boaden  th 
proceeds  to  the  collation  of  the  printed  copies  of  Lear  with 
Lear  of  .Mr.*  Ireland  juft  publilbed ;  and,  after  a  careful  ex 
amination,  concludes  that,  by  the  grofs  impurities  of  the  latter, 


/  The  meaning  of  many  palTages  is  deflroyed — that  It  follows 
wbrft  reading  where  the  readings  arc  various — that  it  cuts  ihckt 
of  difficulties,  which  a  legitimate  copy  would  naturally  untie — than 
interpolations  arc  not  in  the  manner  of  Shakfpeare — and  that 
orthography  bears  the  charader  of  no  period  of  Englifti  litcrain 
except,  indCccd,  that  when  the  forgeries  of  Chatterton  were  o\h 
to  the  public.  Of  confequence,  on  the  .other  hand,  he  con 
ke  has  refuted  the  fallacious  arguments  of  the  editor  in  his  prefab 
and  demonttrated  the  book  to  Ik  without  the  flighteli  authority,  *' 
one  impoflible  to  have  ever  been  the  original  manulcript  of  the  p" 
in  the  hand-wrking  of  Shakfpeare.* 
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The  examination  of  the  (mailer  pieces  attributed  to  Shak- 
)care  in  Mr.  Ireland’s  publication  come  next  under  the  critical 
TUtiny  of  Mr.  Boaden.  Thefe  he  has  examined  at  fomc 
inath;  but  our  readers  muft  be  referred  to  the  publication  itfelf 
)r  the  arguments  he  has  there  employed.  The  general  ten- 
ency  of  them  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  words  towards 
le  conclufion  of  the  pamphlet : 

•  This  cfTay  is  now  brought  to  its  conclufion.  I  truft  that  it  has 
emonftrated  that  the  fmalUr  pieces  have  not  the  charader  of  the 
xfi  ftylc,  nor  the  manners  of  his  age — that  they  are  at  variance  with 
liniued  fad,  and  difdain  good  fenfe  not  iefs  than  they  do  chro- 

ology.' 

A  circumftance  which  we  know  contributes  to  render  this 
nazing  difeovery  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  Mr.  Boaden 
1%  not  chofen  to  prefs  upon  Mr.  Ireiand  diredly  j  but  the  fol- 
mng  hijioriette  is  perhaps  too  well  known : 

‘  A  collcdor  of  fcarce  books  once  called  upon  a  bookfellerj  and 
)ld  him,  that  he  had  lately  bought  at  his  (hop  a  very  rare  volume^ 
hich  he  found,  by  certain  figns  in  the  margin,^  had  belonged  to 
liver  Cromwell,  the  Protedor.  The  bookfeUer  defired  to  iee  the 
ridcnce  alluded  to,  and  was  (hewn  the  letters  O.  C,  P.  denoting, 

1  the  judgment  of  the  buyer,  Oliver  Cromwell,  ProteQor.  The 
adefman,  with  much  coolnefs^  remarked,  that  his  only  aftonilhment 
as,  how  the  O  fliould  come  there ;  for,  as  to  the  C  and  the  /*,  he 
fcte  them  himfelf  upon  the  book,  to  fignify  that  it  was — collated^ 
sd  found  perfe8^  .  .  ^  _ 

0  this  we  (hall  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  a  (hort  ftory,  equally 
thy  and  profitable,  and  ‘  righte  pleafaunte  untoe  aiitiqua* 
riaunes.* 

The  fame  collector  of  fcarce  books,  who  has  likewife  a  keen 
H(h  for  every  thing  which  bears  the  (lamp  of  antiquity,  fome-^ 
)w  obtained,  from  an  artift  of  the  iirft  abilities,  a  piece  of  old 
ce,  which  had  belonged  to  the  artill’s  grandmother.  It  was 
‘pofited  in  the  mufeum  of  the  cclledtor,  and,  to  the  utter 
loni(bment  of  the  artift,  tranfubjiantiated  into  part  of  the  epif- 
^pal  habiliments  of  Cardinal  Wolfey  ! 

Upon  the  whole,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  Mr.  Ireland 
ill  be  able  to  invalidate  the  objedions  brought  in  this  pamphlet 
the  authenticity  of  his  manuferipts.  He  ought,  and  no 
^ubt  will  reply,  and  his  anfwtr  will  be  attended  to  with  candour 
'  the  public. 

To  Mr.  Boaden’s  letter  is  fubjoined  a  jeu  (Tefprity  entitled, 
l^xtra<Si  from  Vortigern intended  to  fliew,  that  the  manner 
bhakfpeare  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  imitated;  and 

therefore 
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therefore  that  fuch  partial  rsfemblance  is  not  decifive  o(. 
qucftion  of  originality.  The  writer  has  been  fufficiently 
in  this  imitation. 


Art.  XXIV.  Frte  Reflections  on  'Mifcellaneous  Paptrs  | 
Legal  JnflrumentSj  under  the  Hand  and  Seal  of  IVilliam  Si^ 
fpeare^  in  the  PoJfeJJian  of  Samuel  Ireland^  of  Norfolk  Stn^ 
To  which  are  addedy  ExtraCIs  from  an  unpublijhed  Manuf^ 
Play^  called  the  Virgin  ^een^  written  by^  or  in  Imitatml 
Shakfpeare.  pp.  55.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Printed  for  F.G.Waldni 
London,  1796. 


T\/rR.  Waldron  follows  the  fteps  of  Mr.  Boadcn,  and  la 
haftily  thrown  together  a  few  refle<Stions  on  the  m\km 
neous  papers,  &c.  in  the  pofleflion  of  Mr.  Ireland.  He  info 
us,  that  Mr.  Boadcn  had  anticipted  him  in  mod  of  the  i 
fcrvations  he  had  made,  and  that,  of  courfe,  he  hason!yaf:i 
now  to  offer  to  the  public,  Thefe,  fays  he,  ‘  I  fubmit,  with 

*  refpeftful  confidence,  to  the  flcilful  in  Shalcfpearean  lor? 
**ftimulated,  by  an  irrefifiible  impulfe,  to, contribute  my  hi; 

*  Weath  towards  difpelling  thefe  iiewly-arifen  vapours ;  whid 
^  if  fuffered  to  coiijdenfe,  might  dim  the  effulgence  of  Sha 

*  fpeare  P— This  rhetoric«J  fentcnce,  we  fuppofe,  Mr.  Walb 
confidcred  as  very  fine  writing :  but  he  (bould  have  conriup 
|that  be  was  writing  a  plain  critical  pamphlet,  where  to  be  cles 
and  corre^  was  all  that  was  required  of  him,  and  ail  thatii 
ought  to  have  done  :  He  (hould  have  referved  bis  metaphors  a» 
imagery  for  a  fubjedt  more  fublime.  We  remark  a  fault,  of^ 
oppofitc  nature,  in  the  next  page.  ‘  This  Cliattertonifm  occu* 

*  frequently  in  thefe  wonderful^  or  rather  blunderful^  papers.^ 
There  are  fome  fhrewd  remarks  in  that  portion  of  the  pa® 

hplet  allotted  to  the  ^  Free  Reflexions’ — ‘  Extradls  from  the\^i: 

*  gin  Qiiecn'*  occupy  by  far  the  larger  portion.  The  Vif«i 
Queen  is* a  continuation  of  the  ftory  of  the  Tempeft,  wru^ 
in  imitation  of  Shakfpeare^  not  by  Shakfpeare.  This  being  0 
cafe,  our  fentiments  perfedlly  agree  with  thofe  of  Mr.  VVali^ 
in  the  concluding  fentence  of  his  publication :  ‘  Whether  ori^ 
‘  the  entire  play  of  the  Virgin  C^ecn  will  ever  be  made  publi* 

*  I  do  hot  know ;  nor,  if  it  be  not  Shakfpearc’s,  will,  I  fupp- 

*  any  body  care.* 
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An  adurat't  and  Imfartial  }farratlv$  ^  thiJVar.  170 

ARTt  XX  V.  An  accurate  and  impartial  Narrative  of  the  fVar. 
Bj  of  the  Guards,  In  Two  Volumes.  Containing 

the  Second  Edition  of  a  Poetical  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  of 
revifedj  correlfed^  and  confiderabhf  enlarged^  with  the  original 
Letters  from  Head  garters  alfo  a  fimilar  Sketch  of  the  Cam* 
paign  of  1794;  which  is  addedy  a  Narrative  of  the  Retreat 
of  I79S»  rnernorable  for  its  Miferies.  With  copious  Notes 
throughout.  Embelhfhed  with  EngravirtgSyfrom  Drawings  taken 
on  the  Spoty  deferiptive  of  the  different  Scenes  introduced  into  the 
Poem*  pp.  237-  8 VO.  2  vols.  los.  6d.  Cadell  and  Davies. 
London,  1796. 


T'ASTE  is  very  much  influenced  by  cuftom.  In  the  modern 
^  Italian,  and  in  the  old  Englifti  poetry,  double  and  even 
triple  rhymes  were  common,  even  in  heroic  poetry.  But  they 
ire  now,  in  our  language,  by  univerfal  confent,  appropriated 
wholly  to  the  ludicrous  and  burlefque.  It  U  the  ludicrous,  there* 
fore,  that  our  author  aims  at  in  thefe  deferiptions*  But,  as  we 
obferved  in  our  critique  on  the  firft  edition  of  the  Sketch  of 
1793  (Englifti  Review  for  Auguft  1795),  ‘  there  are  certahi 
^  tbem^,  fuch  as  thofe  of  heroic  valour  and  fuftering  humanity, 

‘  that  cannot,  by  any  efforts  of  genius,  be  made  (ubje^is  of  rU 
‘  dicule.*  This  gentleman  has  formed  the  plan  of  his  poem  on 
the  model  of  Mr.  Anftcy^s  Bath  Guide.  But  he  (hou)d  havoc 
recollefted,  that  a  campaign,  however  fooliftily  and  unficoefs- 
fully  conduced,  can  never  be  fo  fit  a  fubjedl  for  crambo  or 
doggerel,  as  the  vices  and  follies  of  Bath.  We  have  not  found 
any  rcafon,  from  a  perufal  of  the  Sketch  of  179^,  to  change  our 
opinion  of  this  oflicer^s  poetry — nor  yet  to  change  the  opinion 
we  exprefled  of  his  vivacity,  humour,  candour,  accuracy,  pic- 
turefque  circumftantiality,  and  a  regard  to  truth.  We  ft  ill  re- 
ped  his  talents ;  but  cannot  help  conje(5luring,  that  there  has 
)€en  ibene  negle<Sf  in  his  education  ;  that  bis  tafte  has  not  been 
^med  on  the  pureft  models  of  compofition,  and  by  juft  canons 
of  criticifm. 

The  improvements  and  additions  to  the  campaign  of  1 793 
ire  very  confiderable  :  befides  many  additional  notes,  and  feveral 
engravings,  we  have  a  defeription  of  the  Auftrian  infantry,  ac¬ 
companying  the  engraving  of  an  Auftrian  foot  foldier ;  and  an 
Btroduftory  chapter,  tracing  the  caufes  and  progrefs  of  the  war 
^otween  Great  Britain  and  the  French  republic,  previous  to 
%  embarkation  of  the  guards  for  Holland. 

The  fecond  volume,  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  of 
*794>  befides  engravings  and  very  copious  notes,*  contains  a 
‘Oncijfc  narrative  of  the  retreat  through  Holland  to  Weftphalia, 
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l8o  "  Tbt  Man  of  Ten  Thoufand ;  a  Comedy, 

in  the  years  1794  and  i795>  This  narrative  impre/Tcs  on  on 
minds  a  livelier  and  more  aiFedling  image  of  the  miferies  of 
than  any  defcription  that  ever  came  into  our  hands,  either » 
proTe  or  verfe.  Nor  is  this  elFedl  owing  to  any  fuperior  po^e, 
of  the  author  j  but,  we  are  afraid,  to  an  exa£f  adherence  to 
truth,  related  .with  circumftances  fulficient  to  engage  attention 
without  being  fo  crowded  as  to  obfcure  conception.  Here  ov 
author,  (hews  juft  tafte  . and  judgment,  as  well  as  genius.  Aoj 
we  would  advife  him  to  employ  his  talents  .for  narration  and  dc. 
icription  rather  in  profe  than  in  verfe.  In  his  profaic  narratlvaj 
he  catches,  or  naturally  poiTefTes,  the  pi^urefque  and  luminous,’ 
yet  condenfed  and  rapid  manner  of  Salluft,  Tacitus,  the  Abba! 
St.  Real  and  Vertot,  and  all  the  beft  hiftorians. 


Art.  XXVI.  The  Man  of  Ten  Thoufand -y  a  Comedy.  Jsiti 
aSied  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  By  Thomas  Holcrk 
8vo.  London :  printed  for  G.  G.  and  J.  Robinfon,  Pate* 
nofter  Row.  1796. 

The  Man  of  Ten  Thoufand  is  ‘  A  Quarter  of  an  Hour 
*  before  Dinner*  upon  a  larger  fcale;  with  this  different 
only,  that  the  friend  is  a  military  inftcad  of  a  mercantile  man 
•Timon.of  Athens  is  the  archetype  of  both.  The  idea  of  the 
lottery- ticket  we  have  feen  often  on  the  ftage,  in  the  Prize,  &c. 
Mr.  Holcroft  has  prefixed  to  his  play  the  following  advertife* 
ment : 

♦  The  charaftcr  of  Major  Rampart  was  intended  to  reprefent  onc| 
,of  thofe  perfons  who  imagine  they  have  uttered  volumes  without  harj 
ing  faid  a  word;  whofe  eager  looks  inform  us  how  important  the; 
fuppofe  their  own  conceptions  to  be ;  but  being  too  mighty  for  utter¬ 
ance,  language’finks  under  them,  and  they  expeii  thciiffcnt  and ap- 
plaufe  of  their  companions  to  their  hamphs  ?  hays  ?  and  expletiies 
Thcfe  expletives,  as  ufed  by  the  Major,  arc  omitted  in  reprefenu 
uon,  becaofc  they  offended.'  They  are  here  reftored,  and  left  to  the 
confideration  of  the  reader.  It  may  be  necefTary  to  add,  they  IhotiUl 
not  be  pronounced  in  an  articulate  and  erophatical  manner,  but  with; 
a  half-Biutterinfi;  rapidity,  accompanied  by  equally  rapid  glan^; 
looking  round  mr,  and  demanding,  admiration.’  •  I 


This  play  is  a  lively  reprefentation  of  the  folly  of  givlng»  wi 
too  liberal  a  hand,  without  excrcifing,  in  every  inftancC)  a  jrf 
diferimination  of  the  natural  and  proper  objects  of  generofity* 


but  wiA 

glanC£.S 


c,  ajii 
xofity* 


Rfifes ;  or^  King  Henry  FI.,  An  Hijlmcal  Tragedy.  i8 1 

\rt.  XXVII.  The  Rofet\  er^  King  Henry  FL  An  Hijiorical 
tragedy.  Reprefented  at  Reading  School^  0^.  l$thy  ibthj  and 
17/i,  1795.  Compiled  principally  from  Shaifpeare.  PuhUJhedy 
as  it  was  performed^  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Cheap  Repofttory  for 
Moral  and  Religious  Tracis,  pp.  46.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Smart," 
Reading;  Robinfons,  London.  1795.  •  t 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

^HE  four  laft  ads  of  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  fur* 
r  nilhed  the  plan  of  this  dramatic  piece.  That  the  reader  may 
ivctn  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  tragedy,  neither  ofFenfive 
delicacy,  nor  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  modern  tafte,  from 
cfc  materials,  he  is  requelled  to  perufe  the  original,  before  he  opens 
e  following  flieets.  /  ' 

I  be  hiftory  of  the  war  of  the  Roses  is  clouded  with  an  uncer* 

,  which  neither  the  diligence  of  refearch,  nor  the  fagacity  of 
CDt,  have  been  able  to  remove.  In  thefc  circumftances  of 
it  was  found  expedient  to  retain  the  principal  features  of  the 
who,  in  his  hillorical  plays,  generally  founds  the  events  which 
tribes  upon  the  chronicles  of  the  times.  To  preferve,  as  far  as 
e,  the  unity  of  place,  the  feene  is  confined  to  England,  and 
ibafiiy  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  France  is  not.  as  in  the  ori- 
the  fubjed  of  a  feene  in  each  country.  The  duration  of  the 
is  likewife  contraded.  The  play  opens  after  the  battle  of 
held;  and  fome  events  of  inferior  importance,  which  are  pro-- 
e  of  anachronifms,  are  here  omitted.  On  the  fame  principles 
ty,  the  temporary  defedion  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  how- 
upported  by  refpedable  authorities,  lias  been  totally  i*up- 

he  editor  has  not  fcrupled  to  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
iis  performance  a  few  appropriate  pafTages  from  the  Piril  and' 
i  Parts  of  Henry  VI,  and  even  from  Richard  II,  plays  which 
tinpofleffion  of  the  ftage.  Of  this  liberty,  however,  he  has 
i  more  modeft  ufe  than  Cibber  in  his  Richard  II.  • 
he  religious  and  patriotic  palTages,  which  are  occafionally  in« 
cd,  were  not  merely  inferred  with  the  view  of  engaging  the 
ife  of  audiences,  whofc  candour  gave  a  generous  encouragement 
vxercife  intended  only  to  inllrud  the  performers  in  the  princi- 
f  chafte  adion,  and  corred  fpeaking.  They  arc,  it  is  hoped^* 
^  charaderillical ;  and  the  editor  feized  with  pleafure  .the. 
luniiy  of  infiilling,  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  fentimcnis  cal- 
d  toinfpire  them  with  fervent  Devotion  to  their  God, 
fTiRESTBD  Loyalty  to  their  King,  and  active  Lovr 
hkir  Country 


I*  Of  the  excellent  ihilitution,  for  the  fupport  of  which  this  play 
■^refected,  fome  account  would  be  given,  had  not  the  Poet-* 
whofe  benevolence  is  equal  to  his  genius,  fo  admirably  de- 
Ac  nature  and  objed  of  it  in  the  Epilogue.* 

Uy.  you  XXVII.  FEB.  1 796,  N  This 


i8j  •  "Hari  A'Rtal  Staument  tf  Fatt$% 


This  advertifement  gives  a  juft  account  of  the  plan,  condiA 
^nd  intention  or  defigti,  of  the  in^nious  compiler,  all  of  wbi^ 
we  entirely  approvd  as  evincing  judgment,  tafte,  and  patriojj 
virtue.  Seminaries  conducted  by  thefe  muft  be  confidered 
public  benefits. 

It  is  fcafcely  worth  while,  yet  it  is  our  bufinefs,  as  critics,  ^ 
point  out  one  or  two  trifling  errors,  in  the  introdutSiory  advt 
tifement,  againft  grammar.  *  The  hiftory — is  clouded  with  a 

*  uncertainty,  which  neither  the  diligence  of  refearch,  nor  th 

*  fagacity  of  judgment,  have  been  able  to  remove;’  init^i 
ias  been.  The  cohjunflion  neither  is  perfectly  fynonymous  vdi 
not  either, 

‘  The  religious  and  patriotic  paflages  were  not  merely  inftn, 
*•  with  the  view  of  engaging  the  applaufe  of  au'ddences i 
words  merely  and  inferted  fhould  be  tranfpofed — merely  itifirti 
would  feem  as  if  fomething  elfe  had  been  irktended  befides  mlt 
rion.  The  author’s  meaning  is,  that  ‘  the  paflages  werei 

*  ferted  merely  with  the  View,’  &c.  Thefe  little  flips  fhewh 
naturally  even  an  excellent  claflical' fcholar  may  fall  into  li; 
errors,  if  he  does  not  keep  up  a  very  clofe  attention  to  g 
liiatical  arrangement. 

The  Cheap  Repository,  fpr  a  proper  f>.le<ftion  of  boe 
at  Reading,  feems  to  be  a  liberal,  elegant,  and  moral  inlli 
tion,  and  worthy  of  imitation. — Mr.  Pye,  who  is  a  good  m 
as  well  as  a  tolerable  poet,  has  written  fome  tolerable  ve 
upon  it ;  the  leading  idea  in  which  is  the  adage,  *.  Cor 

*  optimi  fit  pefli'ma,’  in  allullon  to  the  art  of  printing. 


I 


I 


•  •  •  • 

Art.  XXV hi.  Hard  Meafure  \  or^  A  Real  Statement  of  Fs& 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Burgejfes  of  the  eown  of  Shrewjbury,  W'\ 
a  few  Expojiulations  and  Remarks  addrejfed  to  the  new  Can&k 
the  Hon.  fVilliam  Hill  \  occaftoned  by  the  very  peculiar  and  i 
,  warrantable  Manner  in  which  he  has  repeatedly  introdiicd\ 
Name  of  Sir  Richard  Hill  into  his  printed  Addrejfes.  pp.| 
8vOa  Stockdale.  London,  1796* 


Mr.  John  Hill,  brother  to  Sir  Richard,  is  the  near  rel 
of  Mr.  William  Hill,  father,  the  late  worthy 


of  Mr.  William  Hill,  father,  the  late  worthy 

Berwick,  left  him  executor  to  his  will,  and  bequeathed 
^operty  of  his  children .  to  his  care,  as  one  of  his  tru" 
Mr.  Jonh  Hill  is  member  of  parliament  for  the  prefent 
ment;  Mr.  William  Hill  wants  to  be  member  for  the  _ 
Sir  Richard  H'H  repels  forac  [Tuppofedj  injurious 
Mr.  William  Hill’s  on  his  and  his  brother’s  condud;  and 
tioos  the  freemen  of  Shrewfbury  againft  the  ariftocraticil 
flucncc  of  the  Berwick  futnily. — ^It  appears  that  Mr.  Wi’ 


i 
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Hill  has  himfelf  contradifled  the  fevereft  calumny  that  had  been 
fpread  againft.Sir  Richard.— -There  does  not  feem  to  be  any 
great  rtafon  for  the  prefent  publication  of  Sir  Richard’s.  It  is 
neither  fo  neceflary,  nor  fo  lively  and  witty,  as  the  pamphlet 
entitled  ‘  A  Cure  for  Canting in  which  he  vindicated  both 
himfelf,  and'  his  brother  Mr-  Rowland  Hill,  againft  the*  inju¬ 
rious  aflertions  of  a  Mr.  IVolley^  or  Wooley^  of  which  we  have 
[given  an  account  in  our  Number  for  June  1794^.  Indeed,  his 
prefent  fubjedi  does  not  prefent  any  field  for  wit  or  fatire ;  for 
we  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  thing,  of  any  confequence,  al¬ 
leged  againft  either  the  charafter  or  conduft  of  Mr.  William 
Hill.  An  appeal  to  the  public  is  a  natural  and  proper  mode  of 

|>btaihitig  juftice  in  difputes  that  do  not  come  under  the  cogni- 
iuce  of  law  *:  but  there  are  difputes  fo  limited  in  their  fphere, 
nd  unimportant  in'^their  iflue,  as  not  to  attraft  the  public 
itentioh^ 

Sir  Richard,  in  a  note  under  the  title  of  his*  page,  prefents 
iis  pamphlet  to  the  ele(5IorS'  of  Shrewfbury  (who  alone  might 
)e  very  likely  to  purchafe  it)  gratis.  And  he  fays,  ‘  that  what- 
“cver  profits  may  afterwards  arife  from  the  fale  of  them,  will 
be  giveO)  in  meat  and  bread,  to  the  prifoiiers  in  the  county 
I  — We  think  it  our  duty  to  entreat  the  charitable  not  to 

|i|eiid  their  generous  cares  for  the  poor  prifoners,  in  the  hope 
pat  th^y  will  derive  any  fubftantial  relief  from  the  (ale  of  this 
amphlet,  .  . 


I  XXIX.  jf  Sttpplment  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Hard 
ofur/Sy  fcfc.  By  Sir  Richard  Hilly  Bart.  To  be  given 
tis  to  any  of  the  EleStors  for  Shrewfbury.  pp.  1 1.  8vo«  3d. 
ckdale.  ^  London,  J796. 

Richard,  in  this  Supplement,  animadverts  on  an  ex- 
tffion  ip  one  of  Mr.  William  Hill’s  advertifementc,  in 
he  calk  Mr.  John  Hill’  a  ftrangcr.  Sir  Richard,  fhews 
f>uch  indebted  Mr.rWilliam  Hill’s  family  *  to  his  own, 
\ht  Mr,  John  Hill’s  anceftors  have  been  difthiguifhed  in 
unty  of  Salop,  particularly  in  and  near  Shrewfbury  (which 
many  obligations  to  them),  before  the  family  of  Mr. 
im  Hill,  and  the  name  of  Harewood,  were  brou2:ht  out 
curity.- 

/In  that  Number  we  had  cccaiion  to  remark  a  ftriking  coin* 
between  the  conduft  of  this  Mr.  Wollcy,  or  Wooley.  in 
ging  his  name,  and  a  difgraced  and  extruded  clergyman  of  the 
of  Scotland,  Idt^n  Lane,  alias  Lanne^  Maegreigor  Buchannan. 

‘  ‘  N  2  Art. 


184  EUments  df  AJlrondmy  and  Natural  Pbikfiphj: 


Art.  XXX.  Hints  to  Fre/b^-Men^  from  a  Member  of 
Univerjity  of  Cambridge,  pp.  23.  j2ino.  is.  Booker,  New 
Bond  Street*  London,  1796. 

S£  Hints  are  introduced  by  this  Ihort  prefoce : 

•  Reader,  if  you  have  opened  my  little  work  with  a  hope  of  dlt 
covering  in  it— Direftions  for  playing  the  Games  of  Whift  and  Fare 
— Inftruflions  in  the  Management  of  Do^s  and  Horfes— Proofs  of 
the  Inexpediency  of  Leftures  and  Tutors*^r  A  Catalogue  of  Care, 
bridge  Kind-ones,  with  Suggeftions  for  the  Cure  cf  a  fafhiocahle 
Difeafc — clofe  it  quickly.  You  I  have  not  addreiTed,  for  you,  me. 
thinks^  are  graduated— in  what  fchool  I  need  not  fay 


This  little  pamphlet  is  written  with  Ihrewd  obfervation  aitl 
found  fenfe.  We  hope  there  is  too  much  fe verity  in  the  (atire 
which  it  contains  on  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge. 


Art.  XXXI.  Firji  Elements  of  Ajirommy  and  Natural  Pbib. 

fophy  i  wherein  the  Knowledge  of  thofe  Sciences  are  rendered  m 
.  Jisnple^  and  the  Solar  SyflemAeferibed  in  a  familiar  Manner:  d 
the.  Powers  of  Eledricityy  Thunder^  Lightningy  Meteor Sy  Winii^ 
Heaty  Coldy  lA c.  with  fuitahle  RtJie£tions  on  the  Works  of  Pth 
vidence.  To  which  is  added,  a  ctmeife  Syjlem  of  Geography,  Th 
whole  fele£led  from  the  bef  Autborsy  for  the  Improvement  d 
Youth.  Second  Edition,  greatly  improved,  illujirated  vnth  t 
Plate  of  the  Sphere  and  Map  of  the  World,  pp.  1 57.  Sad, 
No.  132,  Strand.  London,  1796. 


'T'HIS  is  one  of  the  beft  books  of  the  kind  that  has  htd; 

come  into  our  hands  j  although,  for  the  credit  of*  the  pr^ 
fent  age,  great  attention  is  paid  to  education,  and  the  compilia 
tion  of  books  for  promoting  it.  It  is  limple,  and  eafily  cobW 
prebended ;  and  unites,  in  one  view,  a  portion  of  ufeful  hiiloi| 
with  the  more  pieafing  ftudy  of  nature. — The  compiler,  in 
future  edition,  may  corred  a  grammatical  error  in  the  d 
p^e,  of  a  kind  into  which  we  find  many  writers  very  apt  to  hi 

*  the  knowledge  of  thefe  fciences  are  rendered* — inftead  of 
tendered.  The  nominative  to  the  verb,  are,  is  not  fciences,  1 
knowledge. — He  may  alfo  amend  ,fuch  awkward  phrafeology 

*  which  has  nearly  rendered  extinA.*  Is  it  not  more  concife, 
well  as  natural,  to  fay,  *  which  has  nearly  extinguilbed  T 
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Art.  XXXII.  OifervatioMS  tending  to  Jhew  the  Mlfmanagement 
tf  the  Medical  Department  in  the  Army ;  with  a  View  to  trace 
the  Evils  to  their  Source  i  and  to  point  out  to  Government  the 
Nccejjity  of  attending  more  to  the  Health  of  the  Soldier  in  Time 
of  IVar,  To  which  is  annexed  a  Reprejentation  of  the  S^iem 
adopted  in  the  Hanoverian  Service.  By  H.  Sinnotj.  M.  D: 
pp.40.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Murray  and  Highley.  London,  1796. 

HEN  we  compare  what  is  ftated  in  this  pamphlet  with 
what  is  fo  ftrongly  aflerted,  and  feelingly  defcribed,  by 
Captain  Hamilton  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Campaigns  of  1793-4, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  various  reports .  that  are  made,  rc« 
jpeding  the  management  of  our  hofpitals,  have  not  arifen  with¬ 
out  fufficient  foundation.  *  The  Medical .  Board,  in  appoint- 
'  ing  phyllcians  to  the  army,  have  not  been  fufliciently  atten- 
'  tive  to  their  neceilary  qualifications,  for  they  have  not  recom- 
<  mended  fuch  as  could  poffibly  know  any  thing  of  military 
*  hofpitals  previoufly  to  Uieh  being  appointed.  .  A  man  dire(^y 
^  from  a  uniyerfity,  without  experience  even  in  phyfic,  may  be 
appointed  phyfician  to  the  army,  if  he  become  a  licentiate  of 
College  of  Phyllcians :  this'  is  the  only  preparation  thought 
‘neceilary;  and  To  rigidly  do  they  adhere  to  this  fyllem,  that 
‘  if  a  man  pofTelTed  the  knowledge  of  Sir  John  Pringle,'  it 
would  not  recommend  him  fo  much  as  having  a  licence  from 
the  College.  As  every  man  who  obtains  a  licence  pays  fifty 
pounds,  the  College  muft  be  conliderably  enriched  by  the  pre- 
fent  war.’  _ 

The  Obfervations  under  review,  which  we  think  of  great 
importance,  were  treated  by  the  Medical  Board  (on  whofe  wif- 
lom,  or  linaplicity  and  purity  of  intention,  they  convey  no  very 
Indirect  cenfure)  with  negleiSl.-<-The  public  opinion  will,  we ' 
Hibt  not,  in  fome  lhape  or  other,  control  or  make  up  for  the 
:fe^s  of  that  board,  by  convincing  government  of  the  ne- 
ity  of  attending  more  particularly  to  that  inftitution. 

IT.  XXXIII.  Thonue  Bennet^  S.  T.  P.  Brevt  Confilium  de 

Studio  Pracipuarum  Linguarum  Orientalium^  Hebraa  fcilicet^ 

Ctaldaaj  Syra^  Samaritana^  et  Arabica^  injlituendo  it  pfirp-- 

iundo.  Iterum  iditum^  it  Sacrarum  Liter  arum  Studiofis  (maxime 

vero  CLERICIS  yUNIORIBUS)  ardintijjime  comnundatuni* 

pp.  14.  8 VO.  Dilly.  London,  1793* 

• 

[T  is  a  common  fault  in  directories  of  this  kind,  that  they  are 
too  copious.  This  feems  to  fall  into  an  oppofite  extreme, 
ufeful  and  celebrated  writers  on  the  oriental  languages, 

'  N  3  and 
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1 86  Swindell*!  CeTtatk  Doltrines  UiklAng  DuttleSy 

and  the  eafieft  modes  of  acquiring  them,  as  Schuyltens,  Mi. 
chaelis.  Rabbi  Robertfon  of  Edinburgh,  &c«  are  not  fo'much 
as  mentioned.  Yet  this  ‘  ihort  counfel’  of  Profeffor  Bcnnc; 
is  very  good,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  may  be  ufeful*  to  the  ftu. 
dents  of  the  (acred  fcriptures  ^  but  particularly  young  clergymen. 


Art.  XXXIV.  Certain  Doitrinei  teaching  Duties  and  Bern- 
tions  according  to  Godlinrfs.  In  Three  Volumes^  with  a  dijihs 
•  Preface  tb  each^  Dignity  of  Renfon  affified  tytit 

’  Divinity  of  Revelation*  Publi/h^  by  Henry  Swindell^  of  Bor- 
ronfajhy  in  Derbyjhire.  pp.  66a.  8vo."  Loughborough  :  primed 
by  Adams,  Junior.  1794- 

^^MIS  compilation  conftfts  chiefly  of  prayers  and  i^herde- 
votional  exercJfes  adapted  to  differerft  occafions. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Swindell  certainly  defetves  the  praife  of  mean¬ 
ing  well.  And  though  his  publication  is  by  ho  means  calcu¬ 
lated  to  be  popular  in  our  age,  it  may  be  me  means  of  doing 
good  to  fortie  within  the  circle  vX  hfe  '  acquaintance.  We  pre- 
ftime  that  this,  with  the  confeioufnefs  df  having  at  leaft  inter.dfd 
the  advance|hcnt  of  his  Matter’s  ckufe,  will  cpnterftthe  veteran 
(bldlerof  Chrift.  He  mutt  think  too  meanly *cf  the<gaudy  but-' 
ferfly,  fo  keenly  purfued  by  younger  authors — we  mean,  fame- 
to  be  at  the  pains  of  catting  an  anxious  look  after  it. 

He  is  thoroughly  orthodox  with  rdfpeft  to  the  dodtrifies  of 
the  trinity  and  atonement;  but  ttriftCalvinifts  would  perhaps 
call  in  queftion  his  title  to  orthodox,  on  the  queftion  of  man’s 
capacity  or  incapacity  of  himfelf  to  do  what  is  good,  as  well  as 
of  the  terms  of  acceptance  with  God.  He  feems  to*  be  of  ihc 
fed  Mciently  called  Scmipelagians,  and,  fince  the  reformation, 
moderate  Arminians. 

To  thbfe  Britons,  who  have  ftill  as  much  grace  left  as  to  fay 
grace  before  and  after  their  meals,  in  imitation  of  their  pious 
anceftors,  the  fdlowing tjuotation  will  not  be  impertinent: 

*  Grace  before  our  Meals. 

•  Blefs  and  fandify,  'O  Lord,  we  “befeech  'thee,‘  thefe  thy  goci 
gifts  to  our  .ufc,  and  us  .to  thy  fcrVicc,  through  Jefos  Chrill  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

•  Grace  after  owr  Meals. 

‘  •  BlelTed'and  pralfed  be  thine  holy  nun'e,  O  Lord,  for  thefe  and 
all  other  thy  beneflts  bellOwcd  ‘upon  us,  through  J^fus  Chrift  our 
Lord.  Amen.*  •  1  ,* 

To  each  of  the  three  volumes  our  •reverend  author  has  pre¬ 
fixed  a  portrait 'of  an  engraving  in  wood.  On  his  rigl|| 
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1 88  Diftourft  octafiontd  by  the  Death  tf  Alexander  Chrijiie, 


*  knows  not  a  rule  for  compoAtion.*  His  text  is  John  v,  v 
and  36,  *  He  was  a  burning  and  a  (hining  light ;  and  ye  wot 

*  willing  for  a  feafon  to  rgoice  in  his  light.  But  I  have  a  greaiQ 
‘  witnefs.* 


The  layman  gives  us  a  defcription  of  fickle  religionifts  exit, 
ing  at  prefent,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  very  juft  one.  We 
would  have  quoted  it  were  it  not  too  long.  See  p.  17, 18,15^1 
20,  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  quoting  a  note  refpeS, 
ing  the  eftablifhed  clergy  of  Scotland : 


«  Without  giving  offence  to  the  regular  clergy,  we  are  well  autho. 
rifed  to  obferve,  that  thefe  are  not  on  the  fame  tooting  with  their  pre. 
deceflbrs.  In  former  days,  the  pulpits  were  in  general  filled  withtlie 
fons  of  miniilers.  Thefe  gentlemen  received  a  proper  and  full  educa* 

*  tion*,  eacii  under  the  eye  of  a  learned  and  zealous  parent,  and  tlta 

Eriefthood  became  a  kind  of  inheritance,  which,  with  increafing  E. 

raries,  was  handed  down  to  a  tribe  that  was  an  honour  to  their  ap 
and  profeflion.  There  are  not  now  many  inftances  of  this  kind;  and 
that  there  will  be  fewer  is  apprehended  from  the  (lipend. allowed; 
minifter  becoming  lefs  and  lefs  an  objefl  to  a  miniiler’s  fon.  In  laq 
towns  particularly,  perhaps,  thefe  Ihould  be  doubled ;  for  the  coni 
quence  of  our  prefent  praflice  is,  that  the  priellhood  is  falling  into 
*tne  hands  of  theloweft  of  the  people,,  who  cannot  command  either 
lime  or  money  to  procure  the  proper  education,  but  pretend  to  become 
teachers  of  others  while  labouring  under  the  wcakefl  and  moll  inve¬ 
terate  prejudices.  But  to  thefe  men,  the  ftipend,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  an 
objefi ;  and  it  is  fortunate  for  them  that,  for  a  foeedy  and  amicabk 
fettlement,  biblical  cridcifm  or  folid  learning  of  any  kind,  are  not 
,  always  neceffary,  leaft  of  all  preaching  or  praying  like  fenfible,  intel¬ 
ligent  Chrifiians.  From  thefe  circumilances,  and  from  •  one  half  of 
'  the  church  courts  confifting  of  elders,  there  (eems  little  profpeft  of  a 
farther  reform  in  our  religious  eftabliihment.’ 


There  is  fome  candour,  as  well  as  a  little  prejudice,  in  this 
'  note  of  a  difTenter.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  much  truth 
in  it ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  confideration  of  thofe  men  of  b 
fluence  among  us,  who  have  hot  yet  formed  the  wi(b,  too  ge¬ 
neral  at  prefent,  to  fee  Chriftianity  trampled  in  the  duft.  We, 
for  our  part,  give  our  hearty  aflent  to  the  propriety  of  doublinj 
the  ftipends  of  the  Scottiih  clergy.  Moft  of  thefe  nipends  have, 
'  indeed,  been  lately  raifed  a  little.  But  an  impartial  confideration 
of  matters  will  by  and  by  convince  all  the  Scots  that  a  much 
more  confiderable  augmentation  is  ftill  i*equired. 

The  difeourfe,  we  believe,  has  but  done  mere  juft  ice  to  the 
chafader  of  the  late'  Mr.  .Chriftie.  He  was  a  man  refpeded  even 
-by  thofe  who  hated  his  religious  principles.  His  life  was  an 
preiEve  defence  of  true  religion.  * 
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retrospect  of  the  ACTIVE  WORLDj 


O  R 


A  GENERAL  REVIEW  of  DISCOVERIES,  INVENTIONS, 
and  practical  controversies  AND  .CONTE^rS. 


A 


/ 


G  REE  ABLY  to  our  promife  in  the  conclufion  of  our 
introduction  to  this  Monthly  RetrofpeCt  in  our  laft  Num¬ 
ber,  we  are  now  to  give  feme  account  of  the  prefent  Rate  of 


agriculture: 


^  f 

but,  to  the  execution  of  this  defign,  it  will  not  be  either  unna* 
tural  or  wholly  unnecefTary,  briefly  to  run  over  fome  of  the 
moft  obvious  and  ftriking  circumftances  in  the  origin  and  pro^ 

gefs  of  that  ufeful,  and,  in  the  pious  language  of  antiquity, 
iviNB  Art. 

By  the  djfperfton  of  families  and  trills  after  the  flood,  men 
gradually  loR  that  knowledge  and  improvement  which  had  been 
acquired  by  their  anceftors,  handed^  down  from  the  firfl  pa* 
rents  of  mankind ;  they  fell  into  the  condition  of  mere  favages 
roaming  about  in  queft  of  prey..  In  mild  climates  arid  fertile 
foils  the  fpontaneous  produdions  of  the  earth,  efculent  vege¬ 
tables  and  roots,  with  acorns  or  chefnuts,  and  various  wild 
fruits,  invited  the  wanderers  to  revifit  tbofe  genial  vallies  and 
plains,  which  became  their  common  reforts,  and  a  kind  of 
borne.  They  picked  up  nutritive  grains,  and  foon  difeovered 
how  much  a  mixture  of  this  farinaceous  with  vegetable  food, 
contributed  at. once  to  gratify  the  palate,  and  to  fuftain  and  in- 
[vigorate  life.  I'hey  obferved,  that  the  feeds  of  fuch  ^inaceous 
[plants  dropped,  when  ripe,  into  the  bofom  of  their  parent  earth, 
ftruck  root,  and  advanced,  through  th^rocefs  of  vegetation,  to 
itprodudion,  with  large  increafe.  They  opened  the  pliant 
inould  for  their  reception,  firft,  perhaps,  with  their  hands  only, 
^  then  with  crooked  fiicks,  as  children  do  in  imitation  of 
ploughing,  and  as  is  done  by  various  tribes  of  barbarians  at  this 

The 
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The  Peruvians,  at  the  time  when  their  country  was  difeo. 
vered  by  the  Spaniards,  turned  the  foil  with  a  kind  of  wooden 
Ihovel ;  and,  when  it  was  properly  prepared,  dropt  the  feed  into 
little  holes  made  with  the  end  of  a  ftick.  Among  the  favagej 
of  Canada  there  are  fome  who  till  their  grounds  with  a  kind  of 
wooden  (hovels,  at>d  others  even  with  wooden  hooks.  The 
common  inftrument  ufed  by  thc-negroes  of  Gambra  for  turning 
the  earth,  is  a  fpecies  of  wooden  (hovel,  the  origin  of  fpades, 
like  their  oars :  o\hcr8  have  nothuig  but  .a  fort  of  woode 
trowels.  The  negroes  of  Senegal  go  five  or  fix  of  them  into 
fiHd,  and  turn  the  foil  with  their  fwords.  The  original  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Canaries  performed  this  work  with  the  horns  of 
oxen.  -  - 

.The  original. plough,  as  already  hinted,  was  one  ftick,  or 
beam  of  wood,  fo  bent  that  one  end  of  it  funk  into  the  ground, 
in  which  one  perfon  kept  it  by  downward  pr^flwre,  while  one  or 
jDore  dragged  it  forward  through  the  vegetable  mould  ;  fortij. 
iage  was  nrft  pradifwd  by  thofe  nations  that  inhabit  a  light  and 
loofe  foil.  / 

The  fame  luxurious  fpontaneity  of  vegetation  that  arreftd 
the  courfe  of  .wandering  tribes,  attradled  apd  fixed  gregarious 
animals.  Among  various  conquefts  that  the  hunter-fcttlcr  made 
from  the  various  families  of  animals,  there  were  not  a  few  that 
he  trepanned  alive.  Thefe  he  brought  home  to  his  grove,  hut, 
or  cave,  and  kept  them  for  fome  time,  as  a  refource  in  timeof 
need.  A  lamb  or  kid  was  fetched  along,  or  followed  perhaps 
its  dam  ;  or  a  gravid  ewe,*  or  (he- goat,  brought  forth  her  young 
in  her  pen  or  fold,  or  the  very  houfe  of  her  conqueror.  The 
frolics  and  play  of  the  young  captives,  their  innocent  confidence 
and  familiarity,  their  mute- imploring  eye,  engaged  the  cora 
paffion  of  the  tender  fex,  and  the  teader  age.  The  hoy^  exuk 
ing  in  the  fuperiority  of  his  own  powers,  (miled  at  the  fimplicitjf 
lof  the  helplefs  innocents.  •  Even  the  heart  of  their  favage  mafter 
was  foftened,  and  he  fpared,  in  pity,  the  play-fellow  of  his 
children,  and  the  inmate  of  his  own  facred  home.  The  cal^ 
the  fawn,  the  foal,  was  domefticated  in  a  fimilar  manner. 
The  feathered  creation  were  taught  to  brood  and  bring  up 
their  young  under"  the  aufpiccs  ot  man.  The  family  became 
acquainted  with  their  manners  and  their  powers..  The  ox  anl 
the  a(s  lent  their  (houlder  to  the  plough,  which,  .as  yet,  Iwe 
only  one  handle,  by  which  the  ploughrnan  directed  and  turned  t 
as  he  pleafed.  Such  was  the  ancient  plough  of  the  Greeks. 
Such,  at  this  day,  is  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  diftrids 
Chili,  whofc  plough  confifts  only  of  the  crooked  branch  of* 
tree,  and  is  drawn  by  two  oxen*  Ploughs  were  afterward* 
made  of  two  pieces,  the  one  long,  to  which  they  yoked  ih« 
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oxtnt  <>ther  (hort,  which  fcrved  as  a  ploughihire;  for  cutting 
the  earth.  In  the  progrefs  of  improvement^  wheels  were  added  to 
the  plough,  and  it  was  drawn,  in  different  countries,  for  the 
tnoft  p^rt  by  borfes,  . 

When  grain  was  planted  by  the  hand,  it  was  alfo,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  might  take  root  and  grow,  covered  up  by  the  haikl 
with  earth.  The  ufe  of  the  plough  was  naturally  and  neceflarily 
bllowcd  by  that  of  the  barrow;  a  very  ancient  inftrua\cnt, 
ine'e  we  find  Jt  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  Chinefe 
avc  even  preferved  the  name  of  the  perfon  they  believed  to  be 
the  inventor  ;of  the  harrow.  Their  writers,  beftow  very  high 
ommendations  on  the  inventors  of  this  inffiument,  which  was 
a  long' time  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 

)Tbe  foil,  by  bearing  crops,  exhauits  itfelf.  Men  were  therc- 
'i^re  foon  under  a  neceffity  of  contriving  methods'  of  fertiliiing 
[it.  The  ancients  employed,  dung,  marl,  .falts,  the  allies  of  ccr- 
iin'plants,  &c.  It  was  with  the  fame  view  that  the  Egyptians 
ere  at  fo  much  p&ins  in  watering  their  fields,  as  the  Greeks 
nd  Romans  did,  after  their  example,  and  as  the  Chinefe  and 
iindoos  do  at  this  day. 

The  next  ftep  in  the  procefs  of  agriculture,  after  providing 
he  feed,  tilling  the  ground,  fowing  and  harrowing  in  the  feed^ 
s  weeding',  and  fometimes  tranfplar.ting  the  grain  ;  two  modes 
f  cecohomy,'  of  which  we  find  traces  in  early  times,  and  at 
is  day  in  Indian  particularly  in  the  cultivation  of  rice.  Sum~ 
er-failowing,  one  of  the  principal  ufes  cf  which  is,  its  dc» 
foyihg  weeds,  .was  pfaitifed  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

I'hen  comes  reaping,  the  runner  of  which  is  of  great  im* 
rtance.  Men  firft  contented  themfelves  with  pulling  the 
ars  of  their  coi'n;  as  fonoe  nations  do  in  the  prefent  period, 
would  not,  however,  be  very  difficult  to  invent  fomc  inftru- 
ecK  for  cutting  fcvcral  ears  at  once.  The  fickle,  or  fomething 
like'  it,  is  extremely  ancient.  Nations  unacquainted  with  the 
ri  of  working  metals,  would  fupply  its  place  by  different  con- 
fivances.  The  people  of  Paraguay  cut  down  their  corn  with 
ows’  ribs  infthad  of  fickles. 

It  could  not  be  an.  obvious  or  eafy  matter  to  contrive  a  me» 
kod  of  feparating  the  grain  from  the  ear.  The  moft  common 
radlice  of  antiquity  was  to  prepare  a  place  in  tlie  open  air,  by 
'aking  it  very  hard  and  fmooth.  On  this  they  fpread  their 
^aves,  and  then,  turning  in  oxen  or  other  animals,  drove  them 
(ckwards  and  forw'ards  upon  it  for  a  long  time.  Others  made 
Irifts  of  heavy  planks,  ftuck  full  of  (harp  pegs  or  pointed  flints^ 
ch  of ‘whidi  they  dragged  over  the  (heaves  ;  a  mo<tc  ftill  pra^lifed  by 
B^  Turks.  Others,  .a^in,  bruifed  the  ears  by  means  of 'heavy 
:)ked  ^»riages,  fuch  as  caj-ts  and  fledges,  as  they  do  now  in  Gafeoigne 
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and  Italy.  In  China  they  perform  this  work  with  a  heavy  roller 
of  unpoli(hed  marble..  Of  the  flaily  in  the  Eaft,  where  agri. 
culture  fiiit  began,  they  make  no  ufe. 

Laftly,  the  grain  muft  be  feparated  from  the  chafF.  At  firit, 
probably,  the  grain,  together  with  the  chaiF,  was  cofTed  up  inij 
the  air  feveral  times.  They  ufed,  for  this  purpofe,  (hovels,  or 
fome  fuch  inftruments.  The  winnowing  fan,  or  van,  was  of 
great  antiquity*  But  the  fan  of  the  ancients  did  not  refemble 
ours  ;  being  rather  a  kind  of  (hovel.  This  mode  of  winnow- 
ing  grain  is  ftill  pra61ifed  in  Italy,  and  other  hot  countries. 

The  end  of  all  agriculture  is,  to  furniCh  bread ;  the  art  of 
preparing  which  from  grain  was  flow  in  its  progrcfs.  Men  be. 
gan  with  eating  the  grain  as  nature  produced  it,  without  anj 
preparation.  This  alone  was  fuflicient  to  fugged  the  idea  of 
converting  corn  into  bread.  They  obferved  that  the  grains 
were  drd  bruifed  by  the  teeth,  then  diluted  by  the  faliva,  and 
that,  being  wrought  and  kneaded  by  the  tongue,  they  pafled  into 
the  domach,  and  were  converted  into  nourilhment.  On  thk 
model  they  imitated  the  action  of  the  teeth  by  bruifing  the  grain 
between  two  dones.  They  then  mixed  the  meal  with  water, 
and,  by  dirring  and  kneading  that  mixture,  they  formed  it  into 
a  pade,  which  they  baked,  by  putting  it  under  hot  afhes,  or 
between  heated  dones,  as  is  the  pradice  among  the  Tartars  and 
Arabians,  till  by  degrees  they  invented  ovens.  The  firft  in- 
druments  ufed  for  grinding  grain  were  not  milldones  but 
pcdlcs  and  mortars  of  wood  or  done.  ■ 

But  long  before  the  grinding  of  grain  into  flour  or  meal,  the 
ears  of  corn,  as  well  as  plants,  herbs,  and  roots,  were  prepared 
by  boiling,  and  oftener  by  broiling  them.  We  find  no  praftice 
(o  univerfal  as  that  of  reading  grain.  Almod  all  known  na* 
tions  have  pradiifed  it ;  and  the  favages  praftife  it  at  this  day. 

It  is  one  of  the  ends  of  agriculture  to  procure  drinks  as  well 
as  food.  In  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  mankind  have  taken 
great  pains  to  find  out  fome  liquor  more  agreeable  than  water, 
more  proper  to  drengthen  the  body,  to  cheer  the  fpirits,  and 
even  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  chain  of  ideas,  and  Co  throw  the 
mind  out  of  itfelf  into  a  temporary  reverie  and  flumber, 
bordering  on  a  fufpenfion  of  thought.  The  properties  of 
the  vine,  and  the  art  of  making  wine,  were  naturally  verr 
obvious.  The  ancients  knew,  and  we  know  at  this  day  feveral 
countries  which  naturally  produce  vines,  whofe  fruit  is  very  little 
inferior  to  that  of  thofe  that  are  cultivated.  Their  grapes  may 
not  only  be  eaten,  'but  they  make  pretty  good  wine.  The  art 
of  making  wine  was  therefore  not  difficult.  .  That  of  makinj 
beer,  a  general  drink  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times, 
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flcither  fo  fimple  nor  natural.  It  mud  have  been  the  refult  of 
much  experience  and  obfervation.  We  lhall  only  obferve,  at 
prefent,  that  mankind  have  always  extracted  their  liquors  from 
tbofe  things  which  ferved  them  for  their  food. 

Agriculture,  in  its  mod  extended  fenfe,  includes  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  fruits,  and  grains.  The  im¬ 
provements  in  gardening,  both  kitchen  and  nurfery,  or  fared 
gardening,  have  been  as  great  as  in  any  other  art,  and  are  highly 
worthy  of  our  attention.  It  is  hulbandry,  however,  or  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  grain  and  other  vegetables  dt  for  the  ufe  of  man  and 
bead,  that  is  the  drd  and  mod  important  obje£l  of  confi- 
deration.' 

From  the  brief  furvey.jud  taken  of  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  agriculture,  it  appears  that  the  cares  and  labours  of  the  buf- 
bandman  relate  chiedy  to  the  four  following  particulars : 

I.  The  choice  and  collection  of  feeds  and  plants. 

•  2.  The  preparation  of  the  foil  for  receiving  them. 

3.  The  indruments  of  huibandry. 

4.  The  modes’ of  converting  grain,  legumes,  and  other  ve¬ 
getable  productions,  into  food  and  into  drink ;  into  nourilhmenc 
for  man,  and  alfo  for  other  animals. 

I.  Choice  and  collection  of  feeds  and  plants.  Though  plants 
affed  particular  foils  and  utuations,  they  may,  by  proper  cul¬ 
ture,  be  reared  in  very  different  circumdances.  At  fird,  they 
languilh  from  the  change,  but  by  degrees  accommodate  their 
conditution  to  their  fltuation.  Plants  reared,  at  fird,  with  great 
care,  in  hot-houfes,  or  againd  walls,  are  found,  afterwards,  ca¬ 
pable  of  reproduction  in  colder  atmofpheres.  Hence  a  wide 
field  of  improvement...,  Wejbave  long  been  in  the  praCtice  of 
lowing  foreign  feeds  of  various  kinds  *,  as  clover,  lucerne, 
St.  Foin,  rape,  cole,  &c.  The  lad  improvement,  of  great 
confequencey  of  this  kind,  is,  the  fowing  of 

INDIAN  CORN, 

which  is  found  to  anfwer  extremely  well,  in  this,  country,  where- 
cver  it  has  been  tried,  and  to  afford  the  cheapeit  means  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  fattening  hogs  and  poultry  that  are  yet  known.  A  mod 
atisfaCtory  proof  and  example  of  this  was  exhibited  by  the  late 
Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  on  farms  of  his  at  Streatham  in  Surrey,  and 
Dagenham  in  ElTex ;  which  example  has  been  fuccefsfully  fol- 
^wed  by  feveral  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  places. — Nor 

*  *  Indeed,  almoft  all  the  feeds  ufed  in  this  country,  in  hufbandry 

gardening,  arc  of  foreign  extraftion/  We  fpeak  here  in  a  loo(e 
^  popular  manner,  meaning  fuch  feeds  as  are  remembered,  or 
otherwiic  generally  known,  to  have  been  imported  from  abroad.  , 
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mud  wc  omit  the  intrbdu^ioa  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  frooi 
South  Sea  Ides  into  the  ifland  of  Jamaica. 

2.  Prcpareticn  of  the  yi;/.— Before  the  prefent  period,  aori. 
culture  was  indebted  more  to  vague  and  fortuitous  experieno 
than  to ‘WclUdif cited- experiments.  Improvers. in  agriculture 
launched  forth  into  the  wide  ocean  of.  experiment,  without  an^ 
other  guide  than  the  coaits  and  promontories  of  former  expe^ 
riencc.  In  the  application  of  cbemiftry  to 'agriculture  they  hart 
now  a  compafe,  by  which  they  may  be  dire^ed^in  their  future 
experiments,  and  by  which,  though  it  may  not  bring  them  di, 
redly  to  their  objed,  they  will  be  brought,  to  a  certainty,  mud 
nearer  to  it  than  they  would  otherwife  have  been.  X  hey  mar 
yet  be  wide  of  their  port  by  many  points ;  but  ftlil  the  courfeof 
their  voyage  will  be  fhortened.  They  will  not  deviate  fo  fe 
from  the  mark  as  they  might  otherwi(e  have  done :  philofophical 
refcarches,  of  great  utility,  have  been  made  into  the  nature  of 
foils,  the  procefs  of  vegetation,  and  the  food  of  plants;  which 
is  found  to  confift  in  a  very  fmall  propc^rtion  indeed  of  eanb, 
and  chiefly  in  water  and  permanently  elaftic  fluids,  or  fpcciesof 
air^  called  by  chemifls  and  engendered)  in  different  qukn* 
titles,  by  different  fubftances.  In  this  wide  and  noble  field  of 
improvement,  the  world  is  much  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Monf.  Du  Hamel,  Mr.'  T  illct,  Mr.  .’Bergman, :  Dr.  Prieftky, 
Mr.  Lavoifier,  Mr.  Senebier,  Dr.‘  Ingenhouz,'  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  who  does  not  always  confine  his  attention  to  the  mere 
pradtical  part  of  hufbandry,  but  fometimes  happilyiextcnds  it  to 
nbjeds^of  a-mom  fpeculative  and  general  nature;'  Mr^  HafFcn. 
fraZ)Mn  his  Aiinales  Chylniques  ;  aind,  above  all,  by  Dr.  Kirwao 
and  the  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

It  has  been*  huherto  underffodd,  that  the  .beft  manure  for 
clayey  foils  is  lime.'  it  has  been*  difcoverfid»  that  lime  mixed 
with  coarfe  fand,  which  opens  the  foil,’  is  much  better.  Where 
lime  or  marl  is  not  to  be  had,  coal-afhes,  chips  of  wood,  grave!, 
and  even  pebbles,  are  ufefal.  This  mode  of  manuring  foils  is 
more  and  more  recommended  by  experience,*  and  gains  ground 
every  day. 

For  chalky  foil,  the  beft  manure  is  clayey  loam,  or  fandy  loam. 

For  chalky  loam,  clay,  or  argillaceous  marl. 

.  For  fandy  foils,  marl;  or  lime,  or  chalk  liiixed  with  dung. 

For  gravelly  loams,  marl,  whether  argillaceous  or  calcareous. 

For  till  and  vitriolx  foils,  chalk,  litneftonc,'  gravel,  and  cal¬ 
careous  marl.  *  •  •  • 

'  Bogs  and  b(^gy  foils  fhould  firft  be  burned,  if  capable  of  that 
operation,  then  gravelled. 

Heathy  foils  fhould  firft  be  burned  to  deftroy  the  heath,  and 
iacreafe  the  principle  of  vegetation,  diftinguifhed  by  the  term 
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cgrhonfi<eHit>i  or  coally.“In  the  cultivation,  however,  of  peat 
liiolTeftcare  (bould  be  taken  to  burn  only  as  much  of  the  peat  as 
will  proportion  of  afhes  necefiary  to  alter  the  arrange¬ 

ment  of  the  parts  of  the  foil  j  an  efFcft  which,  with  ftill  more 
advantageous  confequenccs,  is  to  be  attained  by  lime,  lime- ftonc, 
gravel,  or  even,  by  common  mould  or  foil. 

^  Fallowing  is  good,  but  not  in  all  caies.  In  certain  cafes,  the 
infolubility  of  vegetable  matter,  is  by  fallowing  increafed,  whitb^ 
to  certain  grounds,  may  prove,  inftead  of  a  benefit,  a  real  in- 
jary«  Fallowing  is  moft  proper  in  ground  containing  much 
vegetable  matter# 

A  moft  important  difeovery  has  been  made  of  the  great  bene¬ 
fits  of  apply ilig  p^at,  or. inert  vegetable  matter,  to  poof  foil,  and 
the  furface  mould  of  poor  foil  to  peat  mofs.  The  moft  effica¬ 
cious  method  of  applying  peat  to  poor-barren  foils  is,  to  mix  it 
with  the  urine  and  dung  of  cattle;  on  failure  of  thefe  articles^ 
with  alkaline  z\\d  other  falts.;  and  laftly,  with  lime.  On  this 
important  article,  and  others  a!fo  of  great  importance,  we 
cameftly  recommend  to  our  readers  an  attentive  perufal  of  the 
Earl  of  Dundonald^s  late  T^re^atlfe  on  Connexion  of  Agriculture 
u>iVi.C'iri7i^tfy.~Cultivators  of  the  foil  (hould  learn  as  much  of 
tkt  phrafeology ‘  of  .chemiftiy.  as  may  fuit  their  purpofe.  They 
fhouid  learn  to  diftinguiih  the  different  kinds  of  foils,  and  the ^ 
properties,  * effects,  and  the  fuperior  affinities  of  alkalis  and  acids^* 
aud  the  procefs  of  putrefadion,  and  its  oppofite,-  the  engender¬ 
ing  of  vital  air,  or  oxygenation.^ 

Soils  producing,  wild.forrel  may  be  rendered  capable  of  bear-. 

!  ing  ptaViis  and  o^er  grain  in  great  abundai>ce,r  by  the  applica* 
i  lion  of  alkaline  falts^  *  * 

♦  The  following  has  been  r<^ently  made  ufe  of  as  a  way  to  clear 
grounds,  walks,  &c.  of  flugs,  fnails,  grubs,  and  other  reptiles 
and  infeils#*  Take  a  fmall  quantity  of  coal  tar,  or  coal  oil ;  put 
itinacafk;  fill  it  with  water,  and  ftir  it  frequently.  With 
this  water  fprinkle  the  ground,  or  buffies  or  walks,  and  it  will 
inftantly  deltroy  the  vermin.  It  will  alio  deftroy  them  at^a  con- 
fiderable  depth  under  ground.  Thus  the  grubs  that  do  fo  much 
ii^ury  to  young  plants,  will  be  effeftuaHy  got  rkJof.  Any  per- 
foD,  at  a  frnall  cxpence,  may  prove  the  truth  of  this  hy  ex{>c- 
nence.  Neither  will  any  inftdls  harbour  in  or  near  wood  that 
ii  painted  with  any  of  the  preparations  of  coal  oil.  The  water 
impregnated  with. that  oil,  does  no  injury  whatever  to  plants; 
on  the  contrary,  if  not  made  too  ftrong,  it  promotes  vegetation. 

3.  Injlrurnents  of  hujbandry. — The  natives  of  countries  that 
have  long  flour i (bed  by  old  modes  and  ufages,  are  not  fo  apt  to 
^opt  new  inventions  as  poorer  countries,  fetting  out  in  the 
cwcer  of  improvement.  Scotland  exhibits  to  England  examples  of 
4  contrivance 
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contrivance  worthy  of  imitation,  in  an  inftrument  for  winnow, 
inz  grain,  called  fanners ;  and  in  the  conftru£lion  and  ufe  of 
a  mrefhing  mill,  which  clears  the  grain  moft  effe^ually  from 
the  ftraw,  and  performs  as  much  work  in  one  day  as  a  man 
with  a  flail  will  do  in  forty.  In  Scotland,  too,  as  well  as  in 
fome  of  the  more  northerly  counties  of  England,  they  till  their 
grounds,  where  they  are  not  of  extraordinary  ftiffhefs,  with  two 
horfes,  inftead  of  three  or  four }  a  moft  unthrifty  piece  of  mere 
pageantry.  . 

.  It  has  alfo  been  found  good  oeconomy,  inftead  of  one  large 
waggon  or  cart,  with  four  or  more  horfes,  to  have  a  greater 
number  of  carts,  with  Angle  horfes.  This  is  found  to  be  the 
beft  oeconomy ;  the  additional  expehce  of  the  increafed  number 
of  drivers  being  taken  into  the  account. 

4.  The.  different  modes  of  converting  grains.,  legumes,  and  other 
vegetable  productions,  into  animal  nouriJhmenU — Under  this  head 
we  may  mention  the  difeovery  of  a  plant,  which,  though  it  does 
not  immediately  minifter  to  the  wants  of  our  nature,  may  be 
fo  employed  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  confumption  of  wheat,  and 
alfo  of  potatoes,  in  an  article  of  common  ufe  and  luxury.  A 

{lure  and  excellent  ftarch  may  be  made  from  the  Maranta,  or 
ndian  Arrow  Root,  in  Jamaica.  This  plant,  which  has  already 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Starch- plant,  may  be  raifed  in  that 
ifland  to  any  extent.  Some  families  have  made,  ufe  of  it  for 
bifouits,  remarkable  for  their  lightneft  and  flavour.— For  a  more 
particular  account  of  this  plant,  fee  a  pamphlet,  written  by  Mr. 
Ryder,  and  juft  publiihed  by  Bell,  Oxford  Street. 

A  method  bps  alfo  been  difeovered  lately  of.  making  ftarch, 
the  cementing  principle  of  vegetative  nature,  from  chefnuts. 
But  chefnuts,  for  fupplying  ftarch,  are  not  to  be  found  in  fuffi* 
cient  quantities  in  all  fiurope.  The  grand  fubftitute,  in  this 
country,  for  the  farina  of  grain,  is,  the  potatoe.  To  the  in. 
veftigation  of  the  properties  of  this  root,  and.the  beft  modes  of 
converting  it  into  a  fubftitute  for  bread,  men  have  been  of  late 
years  led,  or  rather  driven  by  a  great  fcarcity,  flrft  in  France 
and  lately  in  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.— We  cannot 
give  a  letter  account  of  the  refult  of  the  experiments  that 
have  been  made  on  this  fubjed  than  what  is  contained  in  a  letter 
juft  received  from  that  ingenious  chemift  and  good  patriot,  Dr. 
Cuthbert  Gordon,  whom  we  have  had  occauon  to  mention  at 
diflFerent  times  in  our  Journal }  which,  with  other  particulars, 
will  be  inforted  in  our  next  Number, 
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National  affairs. 

FRANCE. 

The  pref  nt  period  is  a  period  of  fingular  anxiety  and  fufpenfe. 

Refle<3ion  on  paft  is  loft  in  conjecture  and  anticipation  of 
future  fccncs.  Every  where  we  behold  preparations  for  war, 
and  negociations  for  .  peace.  France,  faint  from  the  lofs  of 
blood,  and  apparently  without  the  means  of  reftorine  her 
ftrength  ind  reviving  her  fpirits,  yet  affumes  the  attitude  and 
language  of  a  conqueror,  and  dictates  the  terms  of  an  infulting 
peace  with  a  firm  voice,  and  an  impofing  countenance.  She 
infifts  or  pretends  to  infift^  on  the  pofteffion  ofconquefts  that 
[(ball  bound  her  dominion  only  by  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Qceaiu— The  courts  of  Vienna  and  London,  indignant  at  fuch 
arrogant  and  dangerous  claimsy  prepare  to  pulh  the  war  with  the 
litmoft  vigour. — I'hc  French  fend  armies,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  thoufand,  to  the  Rhine:  the  Emperor,  under  the 
leceffity  of  making  war  on  a  fimilar  fcale,  oppofes  above  two 
lundred  thoufand  regular  forces,  and  a  kind  of  militiay  cohfifting 
the  armed  peafantry  of  the  provinces  neareft  to  the  feene  of 
jilion.— Never  fince  the  irruption  of  the  Franks  into  Gaul,  did 
the  Rhine  witnefs  fuch  numerous  hofts :  never  was  his.ftream 
threatened  with  fo  deep  a  tinClure  of  blood  It  would  fceni 
that  there  is  a  fort  of  revulfion  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety :  a  gra- 
lual  return  to  that  ftate  in  which  our  barbarous  anceftors  were 
ill  of  them  armed.  The  arnfies  and  ^he  expences  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  have  been  regularly  iiicreafed,  for  the  laft  two 
lundred  years,  in  an  arithmetical  progreflion. 

After  all,  it  is  not  impoflible  but  the  prefent  truce  may,  as 
fuces  almoft  always  d terminate  in  peace.  The  unheard  of 
laughter  that  muft  follow  an  appeal  to  arms,  between  armed 
tiions  of  men,  in  a  conteft  exafperated  and  rendered  more  ob- 
Sinate  by  the  fruitleflhefs  of  negociation,  is  furely  enough  to 
lake  the  ftouteft  heart  tremble,  and  the  moft  callous,  even 
imong  the  ambitious  rulers  of  nations,  to  feel.  We  are,  there¬ 
of  e,  not  without  hopes  that  the  armiftice  will  be  prolonged,  that 
fpirits  of  the  belligerent  powers  will  gradually  be  calmed, 
Ind  that  though  regiment  may  be  added  to  regiment,  by  way  of 
Nnters,  for  the  purpofe  of  difplaying  refources  and  ftrength, 
|eace  will  ultimately  fellow,  without  farther  bloodfhcd,  increafed 
litary  preparation,  and  protraClcd  negotiation. 
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There  are  many  queftions  to  be  confidcred  in  calculating  thi 
probabilities  of  .war  and  peace;  but  they  may  all  cf  thepfi 
reduced  t6  the  three  following :  ^ 

Firft,  how  far  the  contending  parties  have,  on  either  fide,  zu 
tained  their  original  objefls  in  gojng  to  war. 

.  Secondly,  how  far  thofe  objeds,  in  the  cpurfe  of  the  war,  have 
been  changed. 

Thirdly,  whatever  their  objecSls  may  ftill  be,  how  far  the 
farther  profecution  of  the  war  ofFers  a  feafonable  hope  of  their 
attainment.  ' 

Which  party  was  the  aggreflbr  in  the  prefent  war,  it  is  now 
ufelefs  to  enquire,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  The 
French  tyger  grinned  ;  the  Englifh  lion  growled  ;  both  darted 
forth  their  claws  into  aSion.  The  rulers  of  France  had,  doubts 
iefs,  for  their  firft  vvifb,  their  principal  objecl,  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  revolution.  The  pratSlicability  of  this  they  doubted, 
without  efFeding  a' change  in  the  fyftem  of  Europe:  they  ac¬ 
quired  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  in  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Munfter,  and  they  entertained  thoughts,  which  they 
were  at  no  great  pains  to  conceal,  of  forming  the  ten  provinces 
of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands  into  an  independent  republic :  and, 
in  the  natural  progrellion  of  pride,  of  democratizing  all  neigh-’ 
bouring  nations;  though  this  projedl  wras  formally  difavowed. 
afterwards,  ai;d  perhaps,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  would  have  beeii 
abandoned. 

The  allies  wifhed  to  maintain  the  eftablifhed  fyfiem  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  protedt  the  Stadtholdcr  and  the  Seven  United  Provinces, 
to  prefent  an  iron  barrier  againft  the  contagion  of  innovation; 
and  they  too,  in  the  progrefs  of  pride  and  ambition,  meditated 
the  difmemberment  of  France,  and  individually  their  ownag: 
grandizement.  > 

But  in  thefe  objedls,  on  either  fide,  there  has  been,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war,  a  confidcrable  change.  Neither  has  the  in^ 
ternal  adminiftration  of  France  been  fuch  as  to  invite  her  neigh- 
hours  to  follow  her  example,  nor  have  the  arms  of  the  allies  been 
fj  ruccefsful  as  tojuftify  apy  hopes  of  conqueft  or  pf  fubduing 


•  The  folly  and  madnefs  of  fuch  an  attempt  was  predidled,  attic 
outfet  of  the  war,*  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  other  gentlemen,  on  the  genenl 
grounds  of  hitlory  and  human  nature ;  and  by  General  Macleod, 
thefe  grounds,  and  alfo,  more  particularly,  on  that  of  the  genefil 
principles  of  war  in  the  prefent  age.— To  the  want  of  fuch  general 
zation  it  is  that  we  arc  to  aferibe  the  greater  pairt  of  bur  late  publt 
failures  and  difafiers.  This  is  the  langua;»e  of  conviction,  not  oi 
party  fpiric;  which  we  totally  difclaim. — It  is  on  the,bafis  of  impi^* 
tiality  alone  that  we  hope  to  eflablilh  this  journal.— The  fro  and^f* 
is,  to  the  befi  of  our  ability,  given  on  every  fubjed. 

•  •  •  8  -  '  °  •  •  '  .  ' 
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,e  powery  and  the  inconquerable  will  of  liberty, — even  liberty 
la  mad,— by  force  of  arms. — The  fpirit  of  ambition,  one  would 
naeine,  would  now  be  pretty  much  a^ted  on  both  fides. — But,, 
hatever  their  objefts  may  ftill  be,  how  far  does  the  farther  pro* 
■cution  of  the  war  offer  a  reafonable  hope  of  their  attainment? 
[be  great  hopes  of  the  grand  mover  of  the  alliance,  the  Britiih 
[overnment,  are  founded,  avowedly,  on  the  depreciation  of  the 
rench  affignats,  or  paper  currency:  but  the  refources  of  q 
ountry  are  nothing  elfe  than  its  phyfical  refources,  viz,  its  po*‘ 
iulation,’  means  of  fubfiftence,  capital,  and  the  induftry,  genius, 
nd  valour  of  the  inhabitants.  Money,  in  fa£f,  is  only  a  mart 
fi»n  of  the  value  of  labour.— Produdlions  of  art,  and  repro* 
iflions  of  nature,  may  be  carried  on  without  intermediate  ngns 
wealth.  .  It  is  poiTible  for  a  great  nation,  with  an  immeofe 
)d  fertile  country,  to  go  on  without  them :  and  if  it  be  poffible, 
u  French  nation  will  make  the  attempt,  It  is  vain,  there- 
ire,  to  fuppofe  that  the  refources  of  France  will  not  furvive  the. 
kiftence  of  their  affignats.  On  the  other  hand,  the  refources  of. 
le  confederates  are  great,  particularly  of  Great  Britain,  whofe 
immerce  is  extended  far  beyond  its  utmoft  extent  in  any  former, 
iriod,  and  is  ftill  increaftng,  ftimulatitig  and  nourilhing  at  thq 
me  time  an  increafe  of  nianufa£tures,  and  alfo,  though  in  ai, 
Iferior  degree,  ap  advancement  in  agriculture.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
Imed,  that  both  France  and  England  will  take  the  advice  of  the 
^le  Paul,  *  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  alfo 
the  things  of  others,’  If  they  dp  this  with  due  refle£Uoi| 

I  candour,  they  will  be  difpofed  to  meet  each  other  half  way, 
the  road  of  peace :  unlefs,  indeed,  they  reconcile  themfelves  to 
le  idea  of  waging  perpetual  war  againft  each  other,as  was  formerly 
!cafe  between  tl^e  Chriftians  and  the  Turks,  But  this  is  not 
befuppofed;  and  therefore  it  may  be  concluded,  that  France 
ill  give  up  her  conquefts  for  peace,  and  England  alfo  hers, 
|th  thofe  from  Holland,  and  thofe  slfo  to  be  made  hereafter  in 
Weft  Indies,  into  the  bargain. 

But  ought  peace  to  be  made  with  France  on  the  fuppofition  that 
^infifts  ftill  on  retaining  her  territorial  conquefts,  although 
fhould  confent  to  grant  an  equivalent  to  the  Emperor  on 
right  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  Great  Britain  in  commercial 
maritime  aggrandifement  ?  On  this  Important  queftion  the 
inions  of  men  are  divfded,  though,  to  ufe  the  phrafeology  of 
Houfe  of  Commons,  the  nocs  (and,,  in  our  judgment,  with 
on)  feem  to  have  it.  There  is  one  conHderation  (tending 
leaft  to  a  temporary  pacification)  that  will  naturally  occur  to 
“ilitical  and  quick  peoplej  not  very  much  reftrained  by  trea- 
;  namely,  that,  although  they  (hould  confent  to  a  reftitution 
[the  Netherlands,  the  barrier  being  deftroyed  by  the  improvi- 
relUeilhefs  of  Jofeph  IL  they  might  embrace  an  opportu¬ 
nity 
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riity  of  taking  pofleffion  of  them  afterwards.  -  -  All  t^fe  motive 
forpe^,  on  tiic  paft  of  Franctj  mdft  be  feconded  by  the  pte. 

fent  afptfft  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.-^— From- 

•  *  »  ♦ 

.  V  .  SPAIKj 

Ih^ed}  they  .Have,  nothing  to  fe9ri,but.as  little,  perhaps, ^ 
hope.  There  is  an  apparent  .imbecility  and  indecifion  in  th 
Spaitilh  court.  The, nation  is  in  fomO  danger,  it  is  laid,  of  is, 
ternal  dillbhiion  and  c6nteft. — In  • ' 

.  .  . .  .  'ITALT,  •- '  > 

according  to'the  lateft  accounts,  the  Kings  of  Sakdinia  anl 
Nap1£S  have  detcrniined  to  adhere  to  the  ccti«federacy.'r-Tbe 

'  -  '  EMpimoR  '  •  ; 

makes  the  .tnoft  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  Moft  of  tk 
principal  ,  ; 

states' AND  PRINCES  . 

of  Germany  have  agreed  to  furnilh  their  quotas  for  Carrying  cs 
the- war}  and  as  to  the 

KINO  OF  PRUSSIA, 

although  he.be  more  diippled,  by  hook  and  crook,  to  catch  rk* 
hey,^rather  than  to,  give  it  away,  having  drawn  all  that  he  cat 
ftiam'  France^. as  wen'as'from  England,*  he  is  now  at  libenyti 
follow  his  intereft  as  well  as  inclination  to  reftote.  the  Stadr- 
Kolder.  Ffbm  *  ^  , 

*  ■  *  ■  '  '  THE'ttmKs  ,  : 

the  Frendt  have  butiittle  to  ekpea  at  the  pfelent  nioment'^.aiii 

.  ■  <  the.  EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA,. 

beoomes  more  and  more  iii  earned,  in  her  profeUton  of-good'Vrl 
tp  the  ahies,  in  proportion  as  foe  finds  that  they  ftand  in  ned 
of  her  affiftance.  With  the  co>opetatioo,of  the  Ruffian  .fie^ 
we'  (ball  be  able  to  cope  wUh.that  of.  .the  French  and  Dutch  i 
foe  North  Seas,  even  .though  they  fopuld. have  the  advantaged 
being  favoured  by . 

;  <  •  '  ■  SWEDEN.  AND  DENMARK} 

which  powers,  bowevei,-  wiU  pnobably^  adhere^  to  foeir  prd^ 
fyftem  >of  neutfidity.  ■  :z  .■  -j  .  , ,  ' 


.  To  our  CorrfjpoftdtrUs  we  /ball  reply  in  our  next  Numltr. 
Ait  we  left  no, time  to  certify  that'  the  Printer  of  Waikii 
Uniyerliu  GitntXeer  l^^s  co^letely  fatiffied  us  that  the  poji 
'  we  pointed  ostt  in  that.workf  in  page. S3  (,0*  bottom)  of  our  I 
Number j  as  o^inding  etgairfi  gretmmary  was  erroneeujly  pri* 
from  the  copy  fent  by  tlu  Author*  .  , 
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